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CATHOLINA: 
WALLED UP ALIVE. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NICHE IN THE WALL. 

SoMETIME in the year 17—,a very singular 
thing happened to one Jean ae an honest 
bricklayer, who lived at a place called the Old 
Barrack, ina humble, low-roofed, wooden house, 
so near the Mississippi, that the sound of its 
hurrying waters made nocturnal music for his 
ears, which lulled him to tranquil sleep, after 
the labors and cares of the day. Jean Louis 
was poor—which he would not have been if he 
could have had his own way about it—and often 
found it extremely difficult to procure the means 
of subsisting his wife and children, He had 
skillful hands and a brave heart, but there were 
seasons when work could not be obtained, or 
commanded small compensation; which made a 
nervous, desponding man of the-naturally cheer- 
ful bricklayer. At the time the extraordinary 
matter transpired which T am about to relate, 
Jean was uncommonly depressed on account of 
one of those dearths of employment to which 
allusion has been made. 
It was night; and a marvelously dark night, 
too. Jean Louis sat thoughtfully before the 
door of his dwelling, with his brown forehead 
in his hard palm, quite unconscious that Night 
had drawn so sombre a curtain around him. 
He was thinking how he should get comfortable 
things for his pretty wife and daughter, and 
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the curly-headed boy who was nestling at his 
feet. he bricklayer was, in fact, contempla- 
ting the rugged side of the world. 

The stopping of a vehicle near his house, 
caused him to lift his head and look furtively 


aroused from his gloomy abstraction until two 
persons approached, one of whom asked: 

“ Are you Jean Louis, the bricklayer?’ 

“Unfortunately I am,” replied Jean. 

The person who had addressed this question, 
produced a dark-lantern, and held it close to 
the bricklayer’s face. 

“You are sure that there is no mistake?’ he 
added, 

“Tam Jean Louis, the bricklayer, monsieur, 
| for my sins. A man must be crazed in his in- 
tellect to forget his name. If 1 should fancy 
myself a great lord, or a gentleman born, the 
sight of my trowel would put me right at once.” 

“Very well, Jean Louis! This point bein 
established, you are to go with us,” returned 
the man with the lantern, laying bis hand on 
the bricklayer’s shoulder, with an air of deter- 
mination and imperativeness that could not be 
questioned. ‘ 

“When?” asked Jean, his apathetic manner 
perceptibly changing to surprise. 

“ Immediately ! was the authoritative reply. 
“But first you must be hoodwinked.” 

“ But, messieurs—this—this—to say the least, 
is—is not agreeable!” stammered Jean, begin- 
ning to feel uneasy. He noticed, moreover, for 
the first time, that both of the men wore masks, 


| cloaks, 


had hitherto spoken, in a tone so decisive that 
the bricklayer perceived that resistance would 
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into the darkness; but he was not thoroughly | 


and their persons were concealed by long, black | 


“You will have no objections!” said he who | 


| 

| be useless, unless he were physically able to 
overpower ,both his strange visitors. ‘‘ Your 
handicraftiis needed ata certain place. You 
are poor; gold, Jean Louis, will not come amiss: 
You shall be well paid, and your labor will be 
light. If you resist, you will be taken by force.” 

The speaker drew a broad strip of thick clotk 
from beneath his cloak, and gave it to his com- 
panion, who doubled it in impervious folds. 

“ You will submit to be hoodwinked?” 

The voice of the unknown was still more re- 
solute. 

i “‘But my tools—they are in the house,” said 
ean. 

“The proper implements of your craft are 
provided,” was the brief response. 

“But, messieurs, you will certainly let me go 
within and take leave of my wife?’ remonstrat- 
ed the alarmed bricklayer. 

Jean saw something shining before his eyes; 
| it seemed like a fragment of lightning in the 
darkness. 

‘Bricklayer, give me your hand!” 

Jean tremblingly obeyed this mandate. 

“Toueh this! What is it, Monsieur Jean 
| Louis?” 

A polished shaft of cold, sharp steel was: 
drawn quickly across the bricklayer’s palm, 
penetrating the horny skin, and leaving a moist 
track behind. Jean Louis’s nerves quivered a 
little, but he called up his courage and answered: 

“Tt is a dagger, monsieur. ou may put on 
the blind. Isubmit.” Jean was urged by the 
philosophy of necessity. Any person yields, 
when doing otherwise becomes an impossibility. 

“It is hard,” he muttered, “that I cannot 
| say good-night to Suzanne! This is not a dog 
| at your feet, messieurs; it is my son—he is 
asleep; do not tread upon him.” 
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“You may say, aloud, standing here, 
*Snzanne, my dear, I am going away. I 
shall be gone two hours. I shall get money. 
Good-night.’” 

Jean felt the point of the dagger at his 
breast, and repeated the formula in a loud 
voice, while the blind was being fastered 
over his eyes. 

“Quite well! 
ing.” 

His mysterious visitors tvok each an arm, 
and hurried him into the vehicle, which was 
but a few paces distant. They followed, 
seatel themselves beside him, the door was 
closed by another hand, and the carriage put 
in rapid motion. 

Jean was confident that they turned cor- 
ners and went in various directions, but was 
unable to determine definitely their general 
course. He was whirled on and on. Nota 
word was spoken by his conductors; and the 
silence grew irksome. He was not without 
lurking apprehensions for his personal safety. 
The masked men beside him might have dark 
designs upon his life. Their brief examina- 
tion, in regard to his vocation, was, possibly, a 
pretext to cover a sinisier purpose. But 
Jean Louis could not remember that he had 
any enrmies. He occupied a position too 
humble to render him a target for the arrows 
of malice. 

he nocturnal drive at length terminated, 
and the bricklayer was taken from the car- 
riage. One thing he was certain of: he was 
near the Mississippi; he could hear the sweep 
of its strong and turbulent waters within a 
few yards of where he stood. The hood had 
slipped partially from Jean's eyes, and while 
it was being adjusted, he perceived that the 
vehicle was drawn by two black horses. 

“ Your safety,” said he, of the imperative 
voice, and the only one of the two who had 
addressed him, “ depends on your discretion. 
You will show your wisdom by being blind 
and deaf.” 

“Show me my work, that I may do it and 
go home,” answered the bricklayer, calling 
up all his firmness. 

Jean was led a short distance by the hand, 
when a momentary pause was made. He 
heard a key grate harshly in a lock, then 
a door was pushed open, whieh creaked 
from disuse. Entering, Jean Louis stood on 
an uncovered floor; he noticed this fart, as 
he did eyery other that his perceptions could 
grasp, unaided by sight. The door was 
closed, and the bolt Act back to its place. 
They crossed a epace of some extent, and 
descended a long flight of steps. Jean's fect 
now pressed a brick or stone floor. The 
time consumed in the descent assured him 
that he was many feet below the level of the 
river. He viaened if he were in a tomb, 
but eould recollect none sv near the pore 
pi. The dampness ehilled the poor brick- 
layer, who was still conducted onward, but 
in a state of mind so confused, that he could 
reach no calm and rational conclusion con- 
cerning the adventure; he had an impres- 
sion that he walked in a circle some time— 
which was an art fice resorted to, he sus- 
pected, to deceive him and prevent any pos- 
sible recognition of the place at any future 
period. i . 

Finally, after what appeared a long inter- 
val to Jean, he was permitted to stop. The 
blind was removed from his eyes. 

“ Here,” said his principal ecnductor, * lies 
your work!” 

The sharp, blinding foeus of the dark lan- 
tern was turned upon the bricklayer’s face, 
embarrasing for a few seconds his vision. 
When he could see clearly, a spectacle met 
his sight that he was destined never to forget. 
Directly before him was a niche about eight 
feet square, in a wall of solid stone masonry. 
Sitting upon the ground, his back to the wall. 
his head resting unconsciously against the 
damp stones, part of his face concealed by a gag 
in his mouth, and breathing heavily, was aman, 
of whose age and condition Jean could form no 
definite opinion; but he was quick to notice 
that a chain, locked upon his left ankle, was 
secured to a stout staple in the masonry. 

Jean's conductor pointed to a pile of bricks 
and a box of mortar, with the implements of 
his calling lying beside them. 

« Build a wali across th2t niche 1" 

The man’s yoice was so cold an: relentless, 
twat the bricklayer shivered with terror. The 
dreadful purpose of the mask was now but 
too apparent. The unfortunte being before 


Come with us, and fear noth- 


him was to be entombed, alive, in that narrow 
sepulechre; and the time-defying, pitiless 
masonry would tell no tale of his fate, per- 
haps, till the then living generation and actors 
in the seene had passed away forever. He 
had heard and read of such crimes, but had 
regarded them as the unreal flights of ro- 
mance; but henceforth they were not to be 
thought of as among the impossibilities of 
cruelty. 

The bricklayer trembled. The silent mask 
stood on his left, holding the dark-lantern ; 
the speaking mask on his right, with a brace 
of cocked dueling-pistols in his hands. 

“ Work!” said the latter, hoarsely. 

The miserable Jean glanced at the pallid 
face of the doomed man, and thought how 
endurable, even happy would be his own 
poverty, could he be suddenly transported 
back to his Suzanne, innocent of complicity 
in the crime about to be consummated. By 
comparison, how blest was his lot yesterday ! 
It is by comparison that all are blest or 
cursed. 

The speaking mask leveled the pistol in 
his right hand; it rested on the third button 
of Jean Louis’ waistcoat. 

Jean was anatomist enough to know what 
organs were benvath the third button on his 
waistcoat, and with anomalous alacrity, con- 
sidering the circumstances, approached the 
a of bricks and mortar. He seized a chalk 

ine; he chalked, and stretched it across the 
openspace by two nails thrustinto the ground 
(the fear of death makes us wonderous wiii- 
ing), and then snatching up the trowel with 
spasmodic haste, spread a coating of mortar, 
and began to place the bricks. 

if one aol have looked at the lips of the 
speaking mask, he would have seen a evon- 
temptuous smile upon them, 

One layer ; two—three—four—five—six! 

The work goes bravely on. 

There was a medicinal smell in the air. 
Jean Louis detected the odor of Jaudanum ; 
it puried from the doomed man’s breath. 
“Drugged!” said the bricklayer to himself. 
Then he mentally asked Jean Louis if he 
would finish the task before the vietim re- 
covered consciousness. If the deed must be 
done, he hoped so sincerely. As he laid 
brick after brick, he could not help picturing 
how shocking such an awakening woul! be. 
The trowel shook in his hand, and the mortar 
was scattered over his work. 


“Hang up your lantern,” said the master 
of these portentous ceremonies to the sub- 
ordinate mask. ‘The man will work better 
if we stand back a little.” 

Then to Jean: 

“Monsieur Louis, cease your trepidstions. 
When that wall is completed, you will go 
forth unharmed.” 

“J cannot work while you look at me!” 
eried the bricklayer, throwing down his trowel, 
in apparent inability to proceed. 

“Very well. We will pace to and fro, and 
not observe you; but I swear to ye, Monsieur 
Bricklayer, that if your work be imperfectly 
done, you shall not leave this vault alive! 
Leaye so much an air-hole as a grain of sand 
would fill, and you shall find yourself the 
wrong side of that masonry !” 

The mask pointed to the wall, which was 
now nearly as high as Jean’s knees. Awed by 
this threat, the bricklayer resumed his dis- 
tasteful employment, the figures of the two 
masks being seen in the dim background, 
moving spectrally to and fro. With every 
brick that passed through his hands, and 
every trowel of mortar that he spread, he 
looked at the unfortunate, whose grave he was 
making. Presently the man’s breathing grew 
easier, and his eyes slowly opened; at first 
in a dull, dead stare; then, as the terrible 
truth of his situation gleamed upon his p:r- 
ceptions, they dilated with horror. There was 
a sickly fading of his face, as he turned it 
despairingly upon Jean, who averted his gaze 
determinedly, resolved not to encounter that 
look again; but a moment after, broke his 
resolution, and met that steady, appealing 

aze. Drops of perspiration fell from his 
‘ace, and mingled with the mortar he was 
spreading. Again he broke from the fascina- 
tion of those glassed and eloquent orbs, again 
to return. 

The man slowly raised his hands and made 
a singular motion. The bricklayer stood 
paralyzed an instant, then made @ correspond- 
ing movement with his trowel. A flush of 


color and of hope tinged the man’s cheeks— 
some secret bond of sympathy had been 
established between him and Jean. The lat- 
ter shook his head and hurried with his work. 
He dropped a trowel full of mortar upon the 
inside, watching it as it fell. The eyes ofthe 
two men met—the implement of his calling 
made another mystic writing in the air, then 
knocked another brick to its place, and deft- 
ly scraped off the surperfluous cement. 

The masonry grew rapidly under Jean 
Louis’ busy fingers; it was breast high; it 
was to his chin ; the doomed was being shut 
from his siz*%. ‘Another Jayer, and the ter- 
rible task w:-nti be completed. Faint mn 
arose from behind the masonry, thea Review 
groans that grew louder, and when Jean Louis 
placed the last brick, a shriek, deadened by 
the interposing wall, reached his ears. that 
eurdled his blood. H+ threw down his trowel 
and staggered from the spot. 

As the work approached its completion, the 
speaking mask had drawn near, and with 
arms folded on his breast, watched its prog- 
ress. The moment the finishing touch was 
given, he seized the lantern, passed it hastily 
but carefully along the new surface, nodded 
his head approvingly, and made a sign to his 
subordinate, who immediately hood-winked 
the bricklayer as before, who was then con- 
ducted from the vault in the same winding 
manner that he had entered, and placed in a 
carriage. He was driven home as silently as 
he had een driven from it; but in a state of 
mind that cannot be easily deseribed. As the 
principal mask was assisting him to alight, he 
put a well-filled purse in his hand, and said, 
sternly : 

“Tell no human being wkat you have seen, 
heard, and done this night. Any attempt on 
your part to penetrate this mystery, will cer- 
tuinly make your pretty wife, Suzanne, a 
widow. Jean Louis, you hold a dangerous 
secret; while i is safe, you willbe; but if 
your imprudent tongue forgets its trust, the 
agsassin’s dagger will find you wherever you 
may go. Monsieur Louis, remember !”” 

The poor bricklayer stood in the dark- 
ness, with the blind still over his eyes. 
The word ‘‘ Remember” and the rattle of car- 
riage-wheels was in his ears. He was faint 
and sick, and remained like one stupefied at 
the door of his dwelling, till the faithful Su- 
zanne came out and eanght him in her arms. 
Iler touch partially restored him, and he 
went within, halfetunned with the strange 
adventure of the night. Suzanne held the 
light up to his face, and pointed at the sleep- 
ing children. She was startled at his pale- 
ness. She questioned him. He kissed her 
and said : 

“ Do not ask me, Suzanne !” 


CHAPTER II. 
DOCTOR MERIGNY. 

One year after the mysterious event just 
related, and which so disturbed the sensibili- 
ties of Jean Louis, the bricklayer, one Dr. 
Paul Merigny was aroused from a profound 
sleep by a furious ringing of his night- 
bell. The yellow fever was prevailing, the 
doctor was weary with professional duties, 
and did not immediately answer the impera- 
tive summons. He yawned, turned over, and 
his tred head fell upon the tempting pillow 
again ; whereupon the impatient bell went 
into a convulsion of clangor that he could no 
longer ignore. He arose. Having lain down 
in most of his clothes, little time was required 
for the adjustment of his toilet. Stepping 
into an ante-room adjoining his office, he 
threw up a window, and asked : 

‘“« What is wanted ?” 

“Ts it Dr. Mcrigny who speaks ?” demanded 
& voice. 

_ “Tt is,” answered the doctor, trying to dis- 
cern the form of the questioner ; but the night 
was Egyptian in its darkness, filling up the 
streets and the vault above like a sea of ink, 
and he could perceive nothing but an unde- 
fined mass of blackness. 

“Your services are required ; come at 
once,” was the instant responso, in a tone & 
trifle too peremptory to harmonize with the 
tastes of Dr. Pact Merigny. 

Excuse me, my friend,” he replied, cooll 
closing the window. ‘I am somewhat jaded, 
and it is absolutely needful that I should 
sieep.” 

«Toapossible !” cried the messenger, now 
| speaking with his face close to thé window- 
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panes. “Tt is a critical case, and there must 
be no delay.” 

“There are plenty of doctors; you will 
find them at every turn of the streets.” 

Doctor Paul yawned and shivered, as if 
the night-air chilled him. 

“Very true; but they are not Doctor 
Merignices.” 

“Go away!” 

“J tell you it will not do! TI will not go 
without you. I will break in your windows ! 
I will make a horrible din, so that you cannot 
sleep, even if a hundred disturbed nights are 
at your heels! It is a matter of lif- and 
death ; no common affair, I assure you.” 

“Yellow fever, I suppoze ?” 

“Not in the least! I entreat you to 
hasten. Reflect how your conscience will 
accuse you, should you arrive too late.” 

Doctor Merigny put on his hat, placed a 
small medicine-case in his pocket, a opened 
the outer door. He saw the dim outlines of 
a carriage directly in front of his office, on 
Dauphine street, so near that he could almost 
touch it with his hand. A footman was hold- 
ing open the door. 

The person with whom the foregoing eon- 
versation had been carried 04, motioned him 
to enter, and took a seat beside him in the 
vehicle, which moved away without Joss of 
time. It rolled on and on, turning innumer- 
able corners, until the doctor was quite be- 
wildered in regard to their direction. 

“What quarter of t e city ?” he inquired, 
after he thought this had continued long 
enough. 

“ Be patient; we shall soon be there.” 

Doetor Merigny was net the man to a-k 
questions, when assured that he should gan, 
nothing by his curiosity. He was a philoso-, 

her, as we hope te show, Settling ealmly 
ack upon the cushions. he awaited the result 
with the indifference of a man of the world. 
He had a very accurate idea of the size of 
New Orleans, and was convinced that they 
had cither left it behind, or been driven 
about on various s reets to make the distance 
seem long. 

The carriage stopped suddenly, the doctor 
got out, and was harried up a flight of steps. 
He endeavored to see all that the darkness 
left visible, which was not mueh. The walls 
of a larve edifice loomed above him; he saw 
it, as shalows are sometimes seen to flit 
past a dimly-lighted window, vague and 
shapeless. One fact could not be euncealed : 
he was near the Mississippi; he heard its 
roar, felt its damp breath, and saw lights 
upon it. He followed his conductor with- 
out feeling in any manner disturbed. He 
was ushered into a small reeeption-room, 
which was faintly lighted by a hanging lamp. 

he man pointed to a sent, and left him. 
Their entry had been silent, and silently his 
guide departed. Without any manifestation 
of surprise, Merigny sat down and was very 
quict, amusing himself by a mechanical sur- 
vey of some eurious pictures on the walls 
He momentarily expected to be summoned 
to the patient, but no one came; he was com- 
fortable, and did not allow himself to speen- 
late upon the subject. By-and-hy he heard 
footsteps in an adjoining apartment —soft 
foots'eps, and the rustling of silk. It was 
@ woman's tread, and a woman’s voice that 
soon after Spoke : 

wee is very ill, yet she hears it wondrous- 


Th-se words were pronouneed in a low 
tone, but Merigny euld not help hearing 
them; they penetrated the dumb walls like 
elecricity. 

Some one—a man—who had eyiaently been 
@ previous occupant of the room, seemed to 
be aroused from a state of reverie by this re- 
mark. Doctor Paul came to this conclusion, 
‘because he heard him change his position ; 
for persons, when interrupted, or when a new 
train of thought is suggested, usually make a 
new disposition of their limbs or body. 

“Leonora !” he said, like one awaking from 
a nigaim et 

“T say she suffers, but bears it heroically. 
How is this ?” 

“You have been unskillful; you have 
hastened the catastrophe. Yon always need- 
ed restraint. Ti:e wisdom of the serpent is 
your true pees Has he come ?” 

“Yes; he is in the next room—he’ waits 
our bidding. I wish to know more of him. 
You say he is not rich ?” 

«Tt is so rumored ; I know not.” 


“Well—what of his principles? Is he 
avaricious? impatient of the slow path of 
gradual accumulation ?” 

‘ All men love gold,” answered the maseu- 
line voice. 

“Ts he shrewd? is he acute ?” 

The woman’s voice was still suppressed, 
soft, and clear, but singularly audible 

“He is reputed skillful.” 

‘«Reputed skillful!” repeated the other, in 
a dissatisfied tone. He is young ?” 

“T don’t know h’s age. What does it mat- 
ter? He is devoted to his profession, and 
will do his best to save her. What more do, 
you wish?” 

It appeared to Doetor Merigny that there 
was something in the cold, dry tones of the 
speaker that eontradicted his words. 

“Speak low, De Villanville!” 

“Madame De Villanville, I am always 
guarded. One’s prudence shoul be equal 
to his zeal. A purpose too hastily carried 
out is apt to be repented of.” 

“J understand you, De Villanyille; but, 
in my opinion, a thing onee resolyed ~ - 
cannot be too soon accomplished.” 

There was no immediate response. 

“You tell me that she suffers?” he said, 
presently. 

“Too much! too much! My nerves are 
frightfully jarred. Why cannot one be ill 
rithout so much pain ?” 

Doctor Paul beard a gentle sigh. The lady 
was grieved that people could not be ill 
without pain ; that was the moral of the “ttle 
sigh. 

% These walls,” thought the doctor, “are 
highly acoustic. 

He touched the wall nearest him, to see ** 
it were made of paper. 

“Wave in the doctor, Madame De Villan- 
ville; and, my dear, aid him all in your 
power to arrive at something definite re- 
speeting this mysterious malady. Ah, how 
much we suffer in the person of Catholina!” 

Merigny heard the tinkling of a bell, arose, 
crossed the apartment, stretched himself upon 
a divan, and when a s«ryant entered to sum- 
mon him to the bedside of the patient, he 
was apparently asleep. His slumbers, how- 
ever, must have been very light; for the 
footsteps of the messenger aroused him. He 
was conducted HP aflight of stairs to a cham- 
ber fitted up with exquisite taste. His curi- 
osity, it may be supposed, was by this time 
considerably excite|. His first glance was 
toward the bed, on which reposed the per- 
son requiring his services. Never was he 
more surprised than at the picture that met 
his vision. A girl of about sixteen years, 
pale as a lily, fair as an angel, was before him. 
Her large, expectant eves encountered his as 
he approached the couch, and there was an 
evident effort on her part to suppress all ont- 
ward signs of suffering. Her respiration was 
short and hurried. Her white arms were 
tossed outside the immaculate linen, her face 
slightly turned to the door, while her dark 
hair was scattered in grac ful disorder over 
the snowy pillow. She seemed to Doctor 
Paul too lovely and saintly to belong to the 
common order of humanity. The exquisite 
whiteness of her skin heightened immeasura- 
lly the effect of her sweet expression, which, 
together with her surroundings and th» pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, increased 
the doctor's wonder and interest, calling into 
action the best sympathies of his nature. 

Near the head of the bed, sat a lady whose 
age might have been thirty-five years, with 
her brow and eyes partially hidden by a white 
hand. Her air was thoughtful, her attitude 
graceful and studied. Her features were 
strongly defined, full of character, with suffi- 
cient beauty to render them attractive. She 
kept her position like a piece of statuary, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a languid 
motion of the head when Merigny entered. 

At the bed’s-foot, Doctor Paul perceived a 
fitting mate for this figure—a man of a dark 
and sombre visage sitting upright in a 
straight-backed chair, with bis eyes fixed 
gloomily upon the floor. He did n:t raise 
them until Merigny had advanced and laid 
his fingers upon the patient’s wrist. His gaze 
was then sharp and penetrating. 

“A tableau!” thought the doctor, whose 
keen perceptions had taken in all the details 


‘of the scene. He was young in years, but 


not a person to be deceived. Of strong com- 
mon-senge, of disciplined habits of thought, 


experienced in the winding ways of the | 


world, quick of apprehension, and eminently 
logical in his deductions, he was the last per- 
son to be duped. He possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of self-control. He 
comprehended without demonstrating that 
he comprehended; saw, without indicating 
that he perceived. His deportment was quiet 
and unpretentious. He never tried to create: 
sensations, nor to impress others with his 
own greatness. He was faithful to what he 
attempted, asked but simple justice of bis 
fellows, was firm in the right, and utterly in- 
different to the praise or blame of the valgar, 
the presumptuous, and the ignorant. As » 
practitioner, he was acute, far-seeing, bold. 
and successful. 

He bowed to the lady and. gentlemar,. 
touched the small wrist of his patient with 
an experienced finger, looked down upon the 
inquiring eyvs, then accepted the seat which 
an attendant placed for him, and watehed the 
pale face in silence. 

While making this mute inquiry, other 
eyes questioned him, and looked. for any 
change his countenance might express. _Min- 
utes elapsed, and the doctor remained im- 
movable. He was mentally analyzing the 
ease—searching for an outward clue to guide 
him to an inward eause. 

The face of the girl, white as a pearl, did 
no!. for an instant turn from him. He strove 
intent!y to read the meaning of those uplifted 
eyes that seemed to ask so much at a single 
glance. There was pain, anxiety, earmest- 
ness, entreaty, and strange curiosity, mingled 
with terror, in those fixed orbs. She breath- 
ed with more difficulty, and moaned. Doefir 
Merigny’s hand went to her wrist again ; the 
pulse was small, wiry, and fluetuating, now 
flying rapidly along its secret channess, Rew 
intermitting and receding upon the vitat or- 
sais 

“What is your opiniop, doctor?” asked 
the lady, in a low and anxious tone. It was 
the same magnetic voice Merigny had heard 
while waiting in the reeeption-room. Ther- 
had been no introduction upon his entrée to 
the sick chamber; but he remembered the 
name De Villanyille, and came directly to t! = 
conclusion that he was in the presence vf 
Monsieur and M:idame De Villanville. 

“Madame,” replied the doetor, ‘I hate 
forme! no opinion. One cannot pronounce 
on a case like this in a: moment.” 

“Poor Catholina!l” sighed Madame De 
Villanville. 

“* How |. nz has she been il] ?” 

Merigny did not turn his uncommunieative 
face from his patient, in whose eyes he thought 
he detected a painful eagerness. 

“ Philip, how long has our dear girl been 
il?” 

Madame looked at the figure at the foot of 
the bed. 

“She has been sinking several weeks,” was 
the quiet reply. 

« The symptoms, madame?” continued the 
doetor. 

“Ah! who can tell them better than F, 
who have watched her with all a parent's 
solicitude? At first, a slight headache, then 
a slight hectic, then a slight congh, and # 
gradual loss of vitality. Then came a little 
nausea, then a little pain in the limbs, then 
little spasms, and more hectie more cough, 
more weaknss, more everything that was 
discouraving. Her appetite failed. She had 
seasons of dizziness, choking sensations in the 
throat, depression of spirits, an unnatural 
restlessness that banished slee}), huskiness of 
voice, and, to sum up all, suffering, with 
scarcely an intermission.” 

She spoke hurriedly, nervously. 

“Dr. Merigny, this fair creature 18 ou> 
niece. You perceive in her not one life, but 
three ; for madame and myself live in Catho- 
lina.” 

A faint, troubled smile passed over the 
lips of the girl. 

“Monsieur, I comprehend ; your happiness 
fluctuates with the varying symptoms of this 
disease, and will be fatally wounded wh- 
this reble frame ”"—the doctor touched the 
white arms of Catholina— burns out and 
expires,” 

“You speak like a man of sensibility. 
But you lose time. See how she struggles 
with her misery! She bears her martyrdom 
like asuint. Let me beg of you to give her 
some sedative that will at least palliate her 

ain.” 

“ Monsieur, you must give metime, There 


*facultics sharpened by pain. 
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CATHOLINA. 
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t - ; | 
is so little life in this fair ‘casket, that T can- 
not, dare not tisk if on a hasty judgment.” 

** Doctor ! doctéF! zive merelease from pain!” 
It wa¥’Satholina Who spoke. Her voice 


was like thé fmt, mystic music of the Pasea- | 


+rrey tte 


goula. ; 

“ Madémidiselle,” said Merigny, “ you shall 
be relieveil,” ” 

Both Monsieur and Madame De Villanville 
looked ‘at him searchingly,; his answer ‘to 
Catholina was of sich dubious meaning. 

Apparently unconscious that his expres- 
sion was questioned, he produced his little 
ease, dropped a gray powder into a small 
quantity of water, and administered it with 
his own hand. 

‘* Everything,” he said, with empressement, 
“depends on the action of those few atoms of 
dust. You must permit me to sit by your 
niece until the crisis; which is’ approaching, 
is past.” 

Madame pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“Have you no name for this mysterious 
malady ?” 

“It is an inexplicable destroyer that seizes 
anly upon those too finély organized. It 
s*ises from a nervous susceptibility that preys 
upon and devours the powers of life; a slow 
Aaine that grows stronger day by day.” 

**I confess that it seems like that,” mur- 
mured the lady. 

“+ You confide her treatment to me?” said 
Dr. Paul. 

“Wedo,” replied madame. 

“Then let me beg of you to retire. The 
presence of yourself and monsieur ean but 
Gisturb the patient, who must have quiet. I 
will sit by the bedside, observe such changes 
as may take place, and endeavor to obtain a 
deeper knowledge of this baffling disease.” 

Madame and monsieur arose. 

“The symptoms took sueh an alarming 
orm to-night, that I had some fears that she 
had contracted the yellow-fever. The poor 
child could not bear up under such a compli- 
eation,” observed the former. 

“You need not dread such a contingency. 
The yellow pest is raging fiercely, but I be- 
lieve has not laid its finger upon her. The 
youns sady will not die of fever.” 

4 We rely upon your judgment, Dr. Merig- 
ny,” said Monsieur De Villanville. ‘Do al] 
that human skill may do. Endeavor to con- 
quér the insidious foe. We leaye you in 
charge of our poor niece. Should any start~ 
ling change oecur—” 

«I will announce the fact at once,” inter- 
rupted the doctor. 

ifonsieur and Madame De Villanville left 
the chamber softly. 


CHAPTER III. 
CATHOLINA. 

“Give me air! give me air!” said Catho- 
lina. . 

Doctor Paul threw open a window, listened 
a moment to the receding footsteps, and re- 
turned to his seat. 

« Ah!" how grateful is this fresh breath 
from without!” 

She respired the cool air that purled in at 
the window with ga-ping ‘avidity. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Merigny, taking the 
snowy hand of Catholina, “have you any- 
thing to say to me?” 

{hat faint and troubled smile that he had 
onée before observed flitted over her blood. 
less lips. 

“What should I say, doctor? My veins 
glow like fire. ‘What is this that consumes 
me?” 

There was an imploring expression on her 
sweet face. 

“Mademoiselle, ean we converse without 
being heard?” ~~ 

Catholina lifted herself a trifle upon her 
elbow, and for a few seconds stilled her respi- 
ration and repressed her pain } she then fell 
gently back upon her pillow. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “if you would say 
that which you would not have heard, you 
must be very near me, and speak low. You 
fear to give them puin, but you need not 
seruple to tell me the worst. Ah, T know it 
already! I must die!” ; 

“True!” answered Merigny. “ Unless you 
trust me fully, you must die! “Mademoiselle, 
look at me; study me well; exercisé those 
When you have 
taken a little time to do this, say whether you 
will trust me?” 


The soft eyes of Catholina rested on the 
face of Doctor Paul. 


“T have confidence in your skill,” she whis- | 


pered. 

“ Have vou courage 7” 

“T have courage to suffer,” she answered. 

“Do you know,” asked Merigny, ‘ what 
makes this fire in your veins, and kindles the 
wasting flame in your blood?” 

A little thrill of fear ran over Catholina, 
She did not answer. 

“T can tell you,” answered Doctor Paul, 
impressively. He put his lips to her ear and 
whispered a word. She started up, shivered, 
looked wildly at, him, and sank back upon the 
couch. 

“ Pronounce it again,” she murmured, “ and 
so low that my soul only can hear it!” 

“Poison!” whispered Merigny. 

“Poison!” repeated Catholina. “It is a 
thought that has haunted me ; itis one of the 
vagaries of my malady. It is born of insan- 
ity.” 
“On the contrary, mademoiselle, it is sim- 
ple truth, Be calm. You are dying of slow 
poison! Youare being murdcred piece-meai! 
Every day robs you of some essential element 
of life. This sudden prostration is caused by 
an overdose of the insidious agent. The hand 
that seeks your death became imprudently 
impatient.” 

“ The motive, monsieur—the motive ? Why 
should any one desire the death of a harmless 
young girl?” 

“There are usually, mademoiselle, two in- 
sentives to crime ; reveng- and ayarice. Mon- 
sieur De Villanville is your uncle; your 
father—” 

“Alas, he 1s dead! The yellow pestilence, 
I am told, swept him away. with hundreds of 
other victims, twelve months ago.” 

“ Rich ?” 

‘Rich. 

“You are an orphan ?” 

SEER 

“An orphan and an heiress. 
is the motive. Mademoiselle, for Heaven's 
sake, be brave! In me is your only hope. 
We will not speak the name of the assas- 
sins.” 

“ Be silent, I entreat! Let me think; let 
me connect together the disconnected frag- 
ments in my memory. Another word will 
kill me!’ 

Merigny allowed her time to reflect upon 
the astounding nature of his communication. 
She trembled, but did not weep. 

Doctor Paul saw the dark lashes through 
the delicate fingers which she held over them, 
but no tears moistened her cheeks. 

“This is terrible,” she said, presently, 
“but something tells me that it is true. I 
stand on the brink of an abyss; I totter—I 
fall! Monsieur, monsieur! what shall I 
do ?” 

“ Are you brave ?” Merigny asked, all his 
sympathies called into action by the beauty 
and helplessness of Catholina. 

“Tf I am brave, sir, what then?” 

She looked at the doctor eagerly. 

“T shall propose an expedient that will test 
all your courage, unless you prefer to have 
in the officers of justice and denounce your 
poisoners.” : 

“‘T shrink from that, monsieur. They are 
powerful, they are rich. I dare not bring 
against them a charge so terrible. Proof 
might be wanting to sustain the accusation. 
Doctor, it will not do; Ihave not strength for 
it. Besides, if I die, as I fear I must, Ihave a 
horror of the surgeon’s knife. No, no! I 
will not be mutilated when I cease to breathe! 

Rather let this great erime rest in eternal se- 
crecy. Give me your alternative, and have 
faith in my fortitude.” 

“You must die, mademoiselte.” 
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“ Yes, Mademoiselle Catholina. You must 
pass an orde:l fearful in itself, rendered more 
so by the cireumstanees of the ease. I have, 
in this little case, adrug so potent that it will, 
when administered according to art, hold all 
the functions of life in abeyance. It will stop 
the labored movements of your heart, and 
hush your respiration to the quietude of 
death. Immolility will hang like a night- 
mare upon your limbs, white your mind will 
either wander in some dark world of vagury, 
or rest in dumb unconsciousness.” 

“ Go on, monsieur!” whispered Catholina, 
shivering involuntarily. 


Here, then, 


subdued voice, “shall happen before the 
dawn.” 

“Well, I am dead, and Monsieur and Mad- 
ame De Villanville are informed of my de- 
cease. What will then transpire ?” 

She was frightfully pallid. 

“ Mademoiselle, say once more that you 
trust me ?” 

ier eyes beamed steadily into his, then she 
laid her hand in the doctor’s, saying : 

« T trust you |” 

“T believe! It is Truth itself that ad- 
dresses me.” 

“Good doctor, should I survive the dread 
ordeal and awake again to the realities of 
earth, what face may I expect to see?” 

‘Mine, mademoiselle! You will see God 
or me.” 

“T thank you! But if there should be 
seme error, and I awake to the fear/ul eon- 
sciousness of being entombed alive?” 

“JT swear to you that shall not occur. I 
will not lose sight. of you.” 

“Ttisa compact! My life is with you; I 
am sure you know what the trustis. At your 
will, I die! At your will, I live! May God 
order the result. Give me the drug.” 

*“ One moment, mademoiselle.” 

The doctor stepped to the table, took a 
hand-mirror from it, and held it before the 
peerless face of Catholina. She looked into 
it, and smiled languidly. 

Doctor Paul drew a small vial from his 
pocket, moistened the tip of his finger with 
the contents, and touched the girl’s face, neck, 
and arms in many places. 

“ Now look at the mirror, mademoiselle.” 

She obeyed, and closed her eyes in strong 
disgust ; she was disfigured with sickly yellow 
spots. 

* Ah! monsieur, you did not tell me; but 
now I know all! I shall be carried away like 
those hundreds that crowd the tombs. How 
frightful !”” 

Merigny bent over her with folded arms ; 
his expression was grave, his deportment gen- 
tle, but firm. 

“Tam ready, Doctor Merigny.” ' 

Wait!” 
nerisny rang a bell, and a servant answer 
ed it. 

“Tnform Monsieur and Madame De Villan- 
yille that unmistakable symptoms of the 
plague have presented in the case of Made- 
moiselle Catholina. Warn such of the inmates. 
of this family as fear contagion to keep aloof. 
Good girl, look at mademoiselle.” 

The young woman—a pretty quadroon— 
glanced at Catholina, and hurried from the 
chamber. 

Doctor Paul prepared the drug. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, in a subdued tone, 
“if this proves unfortunate, you will be far: 
happier than I: you will be an angel, while I 
shall be a mortal.” 

“Remember your promise! I shall see 
you or I shall see Him! In that faith I drink 
this.’ 

Catholina swallowed the potion, looked 
calmly at Mericny, and composed her person 
for that which was to happen. Doctor Paul 
resumed his seat, and put up a silent prayer 
for the success of his hazardous experiment. 

The door was cautiously opened; he heard 
some one advance two or three steps very 
softly. Turning his head slightly, he beheld 
Madame De Villanville; she was guzing at. 
the spotted face of Catholina. 

“T erred, Madame,” sail Merigny. 
will die of fever. She is dying now.” 

The lady's expression presented a singular 
anomaly; it exhibited wonder, terror, and 
something else. She retreated hastily to the 
door, with her scented handkerchief pressed 
closely to her mouth. 

“Tt is shocking! Poordarling! My dear 
doctor, will you, dare you, remain with her?” 

“T dare, and Iwill; itis my duty. IfT be 
not proof against the pest, it is aiready too 
late to avoid it. But you, madam:, you—if 
you insist—” 

“ What, monsieur ?” she interposed, stand- 
ing outside the door, and drawing it toward 

26r. 

“Twas about to say, that if you insist upon 
taking my place, I will yield fo your wishes ; 
yet [ must inform you, madame, that it is 4 
post of imminent danger.” 

“Timplore youto remain!” she answered, 
shivering. ‘It is a dreadful visitation.” 

“Tt is, indeed; and I trust we shall be able 


“ She 


“All this,” resumed the doctor, in a | to confine its ravages in this house to tun 


CATHOLINA. 


ehamber. Go at once, madame, and leave all 
to me—even to the lust details.” 

Merigny’s voice fell almost to a whisper on 
the list words. 

Madame De Yillanville closed the door, 
but opened it immediately, and asked: 

“Doctor, may I not venture upon one last 
embrace ?” 

Her eyes rested with strange an] shudder- 
ing curiosity upon the now serene counte- 
nane of Catholina, whose ditheult respira- 
tion had s«ftened fill the vital breath purled 
so lightly from her lips, that she seemed 
drooping into a peaceful slumber. 

“If you would hug Death to your heart, 
madame, embrace your niece!” 

* Adieu, then, O'fair and gentle one! Go 
to that father thou hast lost, and to that 
other Father thou hast never seen! Catho- 
lina, in this world, farewell forever !” 

Pronouncing tliese words in a low and 
broken voiee, Madame De Villanville hurried, 
sobbing, from the infected chamber. 

411 is well?’ said Merigny. 

Catholina opened her eyes and looked ear- 
nestly at the Aoatae, who added: 

“Fear not, mademoiselle. I feel that you 
will pass in safety from this mansion. I have 
faith that you will baffle a horrible plot, and 
live to cover the eriminals with shame and 
confnsion. Ah, whatahypoerite has but now 
left us! The drug is acting ; it is impercep- 
tibly stealing away the powers of volitiun. 
Do you suffer, mademo selie?” 

“My blood is turned to ice, and throbs 
heavily through my veins. A leaden apathy 
weighs on my eyes. Monsieur, can’ this be 
death?” 

“Let us hope death is far away in the fu- 
ture.” answered Merigny, soothingly. 


“Tf thes dark sleep. should not prove eter- 


nal, how Jong will it continue?” 

Her voice was seareely audible. 

‘* From ten to twenty pours.” 

Ter eyes quivered and closed again. A sad 
and nearly hopeless smile ul¢amed an/instant 
on her pale lips, and she spoke no more. 

Merigny watched the change that gradually 
eame over her, with intense interest. The 
pulse ceased to throb at the wrist; the hands 
grew cold. He held a mirror to her lips, and 
its surface remained untarnished. He raised 
one of the passive arms, and it fell inert and 
elodike upon the immobile form. 

Merigny looked at his watch; it was two 
o'clock. “He waited fifteen niinutes, and again 
rang the bell; it was not answered. He rang 
more imperatively, but no hurrying footstep 
responded. 

“ They fear the pest!” said the doetor He 
left the ehamber ard made his way down 
stairs. All was silent. He found Monsieur 
and Madame De Villanville in the reception- 
room, who prudently arose and retired at his 
approach, making significant motions with 
their hands. 

“Tt is over!” said the doctor. 
moiselle Catholina is‘an angel.” 

. . So soon !”” exclaimed De Villanyjlle. 
our prediction was wrong.” 

“This dire disease oftén lies masked in the 
system, to break out with more violence from 
its eoneealment, and end the ease at onee. 
Science is sometimes at fault. In this in- 
stance, I confess, I was taken by surprise,” 
replied the doctor, gravely. 3 

“This quite overwhelms me! It takes 
away my breath. Mon Dieu ! when will this 
scourge cease its ravages ?” 

De Villanville sauk, despondingly, into a 
chair. 

“ The evil,” suggested Merigny, “ends not 
here. When this yellow plague enters one’s 
doors, it seldom goes forth till it has desolated 
a household. Already, your servants shun 
the chamber of your niece.” 

Madame De Villanville’s features blanched 
with fear, 

ai know what shall be done!” she ex- 
claimed. “The remains of Catholina must 
be removed, and the chamber élosed: Doc- 
tor Merieny, we depend upon you. Do not 
forsake us in this alarming emergency.” 

“Madame, you ask something outside the 
duties of my profession, but T sympathize 
with your distress ; I will serve you. If you 
would not breathe an infected atmosphere, 
vonder fair clay must be eonsigned to its 
kindred dust as speedily as hands ean aceom- 
plish the sad task. I know this haste will 
shock you, but the living must not fall saeri- 
fices to the dead.” 


 Made- 


“ Most true! most true!” sighed De Villan- 
ville.’ “ Catholina has passed beyond mortal 
aid, Dr. Merigny, I accept, most gladly and 
gratefully, vour friendly services. You medi- 
eulmen bear charmed lives! You display 
more courage than the soldier, for you face 
éeath deliberately. I invest you with author- 
ity to disehirge this melancholy duty. But, 
first, you will give mé a certificate of her 
death. You will find writing materials upon 
that table.” 

De Villanvyille’s voice shook with emotion ; 
madame sobbed hysterically, 

“Tt is well thought of,” answered Merigny.* 
“Even grief should. not: make us forget any 
formality needful to the living.” 

“Her name, monsieur 2” 

“Catholina De Noyan.” 

Doctor Paul sat down and wrote : 

“This may certify that Mademoiselle Catholina 


“fe Noyan, niece of Philip De Villanyi 
van, ce anville, decease 
on the 9th of May, at2 o'clock. A io wort 


“ Paun Meriany, M. 
“ New Or.Eans, May 9th, 17-2) Snes tee 


He read this aloud, then gave it to De 
Villanville, who glanced at the signature, 
folded the paper, and placed it in an escri- 
toire. The doctor observed this action, but 
without any appearance of curiosity. Both 
monsieur and madame; he thought, bréathed 
easier after that. 

“You have a tomb, monsieur?” caid Me- 
rigny. 

“T have; but—but—” He paused, look- 
ing alternately at niadame and the doctor. 

‘Pardon me!” added the latter, quickly, 
and with a slight curl of the lip. ‘1 should 
have remembered that the pestilence onght 
not to be shut up in your family-vault, to be 
let loose at some future time. Mother Earth, 
only, can extinguish contagion. Monsieur, } 
will mark the spot. And pow, as all is ar- 
ranged, and as my prvsence endangers: you, 
I will say, Monsieur and Madame De Villan- 
ville, adieu.” 

D- eter Merigny bowed and withdrew. No 
servant showed him out. The name of the 
plague had spread. terror through the kouse. 
The man who had been the doctors con- 
ductor stood upon the steps, awaiting him. 
He dropped’ a heavy purse into’ Merigny’s 
hand, who accepted it without reluctance. 

“The carriage waits, sir.” 

“Jet me be driven at once to Dauphine 
street. You need not trouble yourself to 
give me such an airing as you did in bringing | 
me here. It is dark, it is true; but I have 
an innate sense of straight lines.” 

“ Mademoiselle is dead!” 

Merigny bowed, 

‘Lhe man had a Jantern; he held it so that 
the light fell on the doctor’s face. 

“There are two more steps—be careful: 
Of what did mademoiselle die 2?” 


M. 


hae Merigny felt two blazing eyes upon 
dim. 

“ Of the plague,” he answered, quietly. 

“Of the plague! You wili rise in the 
world, mensieur. Get in. How sudden! 
This pestilence is a terrible thing. One 
meets carts at every corner, carrying away 
the dead.” 

“No one knows it better than J, who have 
seen its ravages.” 

“You have a brave heart. I could not be 
a doctor; I should die of fear and disgust. 
Then, to see suéh suffering !” 

«You are so soft-hearted,” said Merigny. 

“You are right; I was always soft-heart- 
ed,” 

“Tt is refreshing to find such a one! You 

are in the service of De Villanville. What is 
your name ?” 
* « Pierre Lereau—a very simple name, mon- 
sieur. I am eontent, however, for I sérve a 
yery indulgent gentleman. Poor mademoi- 
selle !” 

“We go ata slow pace, Pierre Lereau.” 

“Tis that vexatious coachman !” 

Pierre opened a little slide in front, and, 
cried : 

“Go along, you indolent fellow!”” 

The “ indolent fellow” eracked his whip, 
and the horses started forward more briskly. 
They had gone but « short distance, when 
there was a violent coneuasion, and the coach 
tipped ean one side. The horses stopped 
very obediently.” 

“What now ?” demanded, Pierre, angrily: 

“ Wheel off. answered the cachman. 

“ Oareless varlet! Why did you not see 
that it was well oh before we started? We 


are in a thousand hurries, you villain!” i 


Merigny was annoyed. Time was very pre- 
cious. Heethought of the beautiful sleeper 
that he had just left: He opened the door 
and sprang out. Pierre let fly a volley of 
oaths at the ecoachman, 

“[ eonnot wait: Trouble yourself. no fur 
ther concerning me: I shall walk.” 

‘But, monsieur,” began. Pierre. 

“JT shall do well enough,” said Merigny, 
somewhar impatiently. j 

“Tt is darker than Egypt, and the way—” 

“J do not fear darkness: ‘Put on your 
wheel, and return.” 

It was about three o'clock... The night was 
as black as atthe beginning, but Merigny per- 
ceived at once that he was on the Levee. The 
great river was ‘sweeping on at his left. He 
could not fix precisely his locality, but: was 
certain of soon finding some familiar land- 
mark. He moved slowly from the scene of 
the accident, increasing his pace as he widen- 
ed the ‘distance.’ He was eager to fulfill his 
cotapaet with Catholina. He heard a low; 
prolonged whistle from the direction:of the 
erippled earriage, The sound wwas'so peculiar 
and uhexpected, that Merigny was»startled ; 
he was so oppressed with the responsibility 
resting upon him, that nothing) eseapedy his 
attention, so keenly sensitive was he to-any- 
thing that might interrupt his purpose. He 
involuntarily stopped, but hearing) nothing 
more, went on. He was thinking where he 
should go, and how he shouldmanage the re- 
moval of Catholina, when some one darted 
upon him out of the darkness. He was vio- 
lently‘assailed ; a hand clutehed his. throat; 
a weapon glided through his garments, and 
his bosom felt the touch of cold steel gliding 
like a serpent in contact with bis fleshi “A 
consciousness of his trust—his fearful trust— 
made him'strong. | He recoiled, shouk off the 
ehokins hand, and dashed his fist into the 
face of his assaulter, who fell. 

The doctor threw himself upom him, and a 
short but’ deadly struggle took place upon 
the ground, But Merigny was cooler than 
his assailant, and in his determined self-con~ 
centration, took advantage of his impetu- 
osity. 

The unknown assassin made desperate ef 
forts to pierce him'with his dagger while the 
doctor: held him to the earth. The latter was 
but tod certain that it was a matter to be de- 
cided at once, and wresting the weapon from 
the man’s’ grasp, buried it to the hilt in his 
breast. A hollow groan told the story of 
mortal pain. Merigny arose, weak and flur- 
ried from the conflict. He listened ; tried to 
gaze into the blackness, but could hear, could 
see notling — save the dark shadow at his 
feet. The roaring of the river suggested what 
he should do. He seized the warm body'and 
east it from the levée; there was a heavy, 
sullen plunge, and the momentarily interrupt- 
ed current rolled on. 

Merigny stood listening to the rush of wa- 
ters. ‘The same mysterious, protracted whis- 
tle reached his ears. He answered if in a 
manner singulary identical. Presently he 
heard the erack of a whip and the rattle of 
wheels. Pierre Lereau was-in motion again. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
DOCTOR MERIGNY MAKES A FRIEND: 

The carriage approached, but turned into 
one of the various streets leading to the levee 
befvre it reached the spot where he was stand- 
ing. Merigny was now greatly embarrassed. 
The recent ineident had disconeerted - his 
plans. His life had been attempted, and he 
doubted not but Pierre Lereau was an accom- 
plice and abettor of the act. It might be» 
more serious even than this; De Villanville 
himself was easier the prime mover of the 
intended crime. If this was so, how adroitly 
he had played the hypocrite! 

Doctor Paul was in a state of painful un- 
certainty. How should he return to rescue 
Mademoiselle’ Catholina’ from the terrible 
danger that hung over her? A sickly oe 
of discouragement for a moment benumbe 
his faculties. 

“ Never was man so perplexed!” he mut- 
tered. “Tshould have followed the carriage. 
No; that would have availed nothing... TE 
promised to save her; I had rather die thaw 
fail. A horse and cart were worth their 
weight in gold!” 

Stimulated by such thoughts, Merigny hur= 
ried on, and soon turned to the right, mto 
what he believed might be St. Ann or Orleane 
street. “He had’ proceeded but a:short dis» 
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tance, when he heard some kind of a yehicle 
lumbering toward him, and quickened his 
pace to meet it. It proved to be a horse and 
cart, of a kind much in use when the plague 
jvevailed.” On the forward end of the cart, 
kitting on a board, placed across from side to 
ride, Dr. Merigny discerned the figure of a 
man. 

“Stop a moment, my friend,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“Impossible! my businesss is urgent, and 
T am late!” was the immediate answer. Me- 
rigny saw him raise a heavy cart-whip to 
strike the horse, and promptly sprang before 
the animal, and seized it by the bridle. 

“If you are a highwayman,” cried the driv- 
er, “you have chosen a misvrable subject 
to practice on!” 

“ This horse and this cart are yours?” said 
Merigny. 

“God forbid!” replied the man, with evi- 
dent disgust. ‘ Who would willingly own a 
dead-cart ?” 

“Teare not. I require your services with- 
out the loss of so much as a single instant of 
time. It is an affair of the first consequence, 
and you cannot too quickly comply with my 
wishes !” 

“ But, monsieur, I tell you I am no sexton! 
I am but doing but a charitable act for a poor 
neighbor of mine, whose wife, poor fellow! 
died yesterday, while he is spotted for death 
to-morrow. Nobody would bury her; so J 
yrocured this cart, and am going to do for 
lim what some neighborly hand may have to 
‘0 for you and IJ, monsieur, perchance!” 

“Have you the body ?” 

“No; I am going for it. Don’t hinder 
me!” 

Merigny relinquished his hold upon the 
bridle, and leaped nimbly up besice the 
‘Iriver. 

“ Were ten thousand bodies awaiting, burial 
you should go with me! What are the dead 
io the living? Let them fester!—let them 
rot!” exclaimed the doctor, sternly. 

The man in the cart felt the muzzle of a 
pistol pressed against his cheek. 

“ Spare me, monsieur! I have a wife and 
children. Tell me what I am to do?” 

The man spoke in a submissive voice. 

Merigny hit his foot against something that 
svunded hollow. 

“« Ah! what is that?” he involuntarily mut- 
tered; and, looking down behind him, saw a 
dark, long, phantom shape, from which came 
an odor of fresh paint. 

“A coffin!” replied the driver. “It took 
my last dollar to buy it; but she was a good 
woman, and J hadn’t the heart to put her into 
the ground without one!” 

“Tt speaks well for your humanity, and 
assures me that I could not have found a bet- 
ter man for my purpose. Youshall not suffer 
loss. Drive to the levee, and turn to the 
left, and I will tell you what is required. 
Life and death hang on our movements. 
What is your name ?” 

“ Jean Louis.” 

* Jean Louis? A bricklayer?” 

“The same.” 

“IT remember you. I attended one of your 
hildren through a severe illness.” 

“Dr. Merigny ?” 

“Yes. I have had, this night, a strange 
adventure. I cannot make you acquainted 
with the details. Time presses, and these 
flying minutes are hours in point o: impa 
tance. What haye you beside the—the lox? 

‘““A spade anda pick; my feet are on them, 
to keep them from rattling.” 

“What is this bundle?” . 

“A pair of overalls and a blouse; I use 
them when I work at my trade, and as I am. 
to dig, I threw them into the cart.” 

“Stop! Jean Louis, and let me put them 
on,” said Merigny, eagerly. ‘A disguise is 
what I need. But this hat! what shall I 
do with this hat? They have seen it. 

“What do yousay ? Butno matter ; there 
is a paper cap in the bundle. This is a 
mystery that I can’t understand; but I] do 
your bidding, if there’s nothing wrong to be 
done.” 

Merigny leaped from the cart, crushed his 
hat, and threw it into the river, hastily drew 
on the overalls, and put on the blouse and 
cap. He then smeared his boots with mud, 
and soiled his hands and face with the same. 
Mounting the eart again, he resumed his seat 
beside Jean Louis, and took the pick and 
spade between his knees. 
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“This is marvelous!” muttered the brick- 
layer. 

“How slow this wretched animal travels! 
Follow the levee until I bid you stop. Jean 
Louis, can I trust you ?” 

“Try me.” 

“A body must be taken from a certain 
place as speedily as possible. If we are too 
late, one of the sweetest of the daughters of 
Mother Eve will, I fear, be buried alive.” 

“Heaven have mercy on us all!” execlaim- 
ed the bricklayer. It is a fearful thing to be 
buried alive !” 

“Yes,” said Merigny. 

“ And to bury one alive, too!’ added Jean. 

“As I said, I cannot explain; but we are 
to stop at a house by the river, and get the 
body of what was, a short time ago, a beauti- 
ful young girl. If we fail, Jean Louis, I shall 
be Preyer miserable.” 

“ How can you find the place in this dark- 
Aess 2” 

“The spot is too deeply impressed upon 
my mind to be forgotton. It is growing light- 
er, too; but I fear too much light more than 
darkness. I must not conceal from you, my 
friend, that it may be a work of danger — 
which danger may be in entering and leaving 
the house. You will remember that I ama 
poor grave-digger, and, if questioned, will re- 
ply, that vou had directions from a gentle~ 
man unknown to you to inter a body.” 

--T will do my best,” answered the brick- 
layer. 

“What sound is that behind us?” asked 
Merigny, uneasily, whose sensitive ears heard 
every thing. 

“Tt is the rattling of a dead-cart. I hear 
them so often that I know their peculiar rum- 
ble a long way off.” 

Merigny clutched Jean’s arm convulsively. 

“ Urge on—urge on!” he said. ‘‘I havea 
misgiving—I don’t like that cart. How rap- 
idly it comes! Lay on, man—lay on with 
your whip! What is horse-flesh to human 
flesh 2?” 

The bricklayer stimulated the, poor hack 
with his whip; but its strength was not suffi- 
cient to cope with the rival beast behind, 
which came on at a swinging gait and over- 
took them. 

Merigny’s heart sank within him. He im- 
asined he could hear, some distance in the 
rear, a carriage containing Pierre Lerean, 
preceded by this shadow of death that rat- 
tled at their heels. 

“Get out of the way there, you tortoise !” 
shouted a rough voice. 

Jean Louis dexterously kept his horse in 
the middle of the way, but the cart, despite 
his efforts, was driven up beside them at a 
gallop. 

“ How's business, neighbor? Carted awa 
a good many of ’em, have ye? It's a jol- 
ly time for our trade, isn’t it?” hailed the 
faster cart. 

“ T’ve trundled ’em off by the scores,” re- 
plied Merigny, disguising his voice. “It's a 
great time for us, brother; a «nerry time, in- 
deed. Rattle ‘em off, { say—rattle ‘em off!” 

“Bravo! bravo!’ was the response. 
“ Wiere’s De Villinville’s? There's a bit of 
clay down there to be carried away.” 

With all his presence of mind, firmness, 
and philosophy, it was som» seconds before 
the doctor could reply with that indifference 
which it was necessary to throw into his 
manner. 

“ Mon Diew! it hasn’t got among that sort 
of people, has it? Well, it don’t care for 
nobody, it would seem. Porcelain will get 
broken as well as common ware. You will 
find your fare about a quarter of a mile be- 
low, on your left; you will know the house 
by its being bigger than any near it, and hy 
the steps that lead up to the door. You 
can't miss it.” 

The cart dashed by them. 

“Slacken your pace,” said Merigny. ‘Do 
you hear anything behind?” 

“No.” 

“Stop! this should be the place. It is 
imaged in my very soul. I can scarcely 
breathe! Drive up to the steps. Be firm, 
and observe me.” 

The doctor alighted from the eart ; Jean 
Louis dropped the reins und followed. Lis- 
tening, he heard the steady murmuring of the 
great river, and through the lifting shadows of 
morning, saw spectral shapes that gave him 
a strange and startling thrill of remembrance, 
He stood motionless, thinking of the man in 


the wall. He fancied he could hear the dull 
clink of a trowel, far down below. He inyol- 
untarily raised his arms and let them fall 
again. 

Merigny shook him by the shoulder. 

“What has happened to you? Haye you 
manhood? Have you pity? Have you love 
of daughter or wife in your heart? Help me 
lift out this box. I tremble with an agony 
of impatience.” 

“Tt is not cowardice, monsieur, but a hor- 
rible flash of memory,” answered Jean, assist- 
ing the doctor to drag the coffin from the 
cart. 

“Hush! do not call me‘monsieur’; but 
‘grave-digger,’ or ‘my good fellow,’” ad- 
monished Doctor Paul. ‘“ There —now we 
have it. Take the lead, mount the steps, and 
thunder at the door.” 

The black concomitant of death was borne 
up the steps. The bricklayer seized the mas- 
sive metallic knocker, and clattered away im- 
periously ; then, perceiving that the door was 
hot fastened, pushed it open. A quadroon 
girl—the same who had attended upon Catho- 
lina—appeared in the hall with a waxen can- 
dle. Her teeth chattered at the sight of the 
men and their burden. 

“ Where is it?” asked Jean Louis, gruffly. 

She flitted along the hall and up the stairs 
before them, keeping as far from them as 
possible. She p:inted, placed the candle upon 
the floor, a few yards from the dreaded cham- 
ber, and fled. 

“Hasten! hasten!’ whispered the doctor. 

The bricklayer threw open the door. One 
glance assured Merigny that everything was 
us he had left it. The features of Catholina 
retained their deep and wondrous er ven A 
soft and pleasant expression lingered on the 
white lips. But for those yellow spots here 
and there, she might have been mistaken for 
an exquisite image of wax or marble. 

They placed the box beside the bed ; they 
reverently lifted Catholina. Both trembled 
while they composed her person in the nar- 
row receptacle. Doctor Paul, with all his 
power of self-control, was terribly shaken by 
anxiety fer the result. 

“ Mon Dieu! I hear the rattle of wheels! 
Serew on the lid! Loosely—loosely! the air 
must not be excluded. That will do. Ah! 
the wheels again! Let us out of this accurs- 
ed house with our charge!” 

They raised their precious burden, hurried 
from the chamber, along the corridor. and 
down the stairs. As their feet pressed the 
last steps, they heard distinetly the rumbling 
of acart. The coffin shook in Doetor Paul's 
hands, and large drops of perspiration froiw 
his forehead fell upon it. Never before was 
he so agonized with suspense. Every thought, 
hope, and aspiration was concentrated on the 
pale sleeper. All the years of his life had 
not furnished such an intensity of care, such 
a fever of eagerness, as these moments. 

While they were passing through the hall, 
they saw a tall, dark figure standing in an 
open door. 

“Farewell, my poor child!” said a voice. 

Jean Louis shivered, and came near drop- 
ping the coffin. 

The doctor pushed him forward. 

The bricklayer was thinking of two men 
in masks. He could have sworn that he 
heard the ring of a trowel under his feet. 

On the threshold, on the steps, on the 
ground, on the cart, at last, with the dawn- 
ing light of morning faintly tinging the east, 
and the cool air from the river breathing 
upon them. 

The doctor grasped the reins, and Jean Lou- 
is seated himself upon the black box, to steady 
it. The vehicle rolled slowly from the man- 
sion, in the direction they had sent the other 
eart, which they soon discovered standing at. 
a door. 

“ Tt is the carrier that has given us so much 
uneasiness!” muttered Jean. ‘ The fellow is 
knocking at a side-door, very much out of 
temper, I should judge, by the fierce impa- 
tience of his blows. Here is a street at the 
left. Turn into it; I will be with you in a 
moment.” 

_ The bricklayer dismounted, and ran to the 
rival cart. He overtook Merigny before he 
had driven far. 

“ What have you done ?” asked the latter. 

“Taken a linch-pin from a wheel, See : 
here it is. He cannot go far before he gets a 
fall. There! he hasstarted. Don’t you hear 
him? In five minutes, if the wheel does not 
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roll off before, he will be at the house we 
have left. What will happen then, doc- 
tor?” 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered, lashing the 
horse. ‘ Most likely we shall be followed. 
The fact of two carts coming for the body 
will naturally excite suspicion. How dread- 
fully slow we creep along !” 

“Tf we are pursued and overtaken, shall 
you give up the body, Doctor Merigny ?” 
asked Jean, anxiously. 

“Tf I had a hundred lives, I would lose 
them all, rather than surrender it! I have 
made a solemn promise, and I'll keep it. 
Sorrow to him who presumes to interrupt 
me! JI will meet force with foree. I am 
armed, my friend.” 

“ Where are you going, monsieur ?”’ inquir. 
ed Jean. 

“To your cottage. my friend.” 

“No—no! that cannot be. I cannot as- 
sist to carry the plague to my wife and chil- 
dren !” f 

Doctor Paul make a peculiar movement 
with his hands, which reminded the brickiay- 
er of the man he had walled up, 

“You hailed me, doctor,” said Jean, an- 
swering the sign. 

“Do you object 2” added Merigny. 

“T cannot—I dare not! But the plague, 
doctor? Ah! ‘tis a severe test!” 

The bricklayer sighed. 

“Do not fear; we carry no pestilence 
You cannot forsake me in this extremity 
You will not violate the pledges of our mys- 
tie brotherhood, of which the implements of 
your calling must daily remind you?” 

“T am yours in life and death!’ answered 
Jean. 

“ You shall rejoice for that resolution. Oh, 
this sorry beast! Hark! I lear that ominous 
cart! We are pur-ued. He has been to De 
Villanville’s ; he has aroused suspicion ; and 
here we are, dragging along like snails! The 
loss of the linch-pin has not crippled his 
movements !” 

The unpropitious vehicle was heard ap- 
pees rapidly ; it would soon be in sight. 
Merigny yielded the reins to Jean, and drew 
his pistol. The cart stopped suddenly. 

“The wheel is off at last!’ cried the brick- 
layer, joyfully. ‘‘ We shall escape him, yet. 
What is that before us?” 

“Tis another of those odious carts! And 
see! it is well freighted. Just from the hos- 
pital, I'l] warrant.” 

The bricklayer whipped forward, and soon 
overtook the heavily-loaded conveyance. 

he pursuing cart came on at a furious rate. 
Merigny rasped his pistol and looked deter- 
mined, is countenance suddenly bright- 
ened. 

“ A word with you, my friend!” he cried, 
hailing the driver of the vehicle before him. 

“Let's hear that word,” was the careless 
response. 

“T want to exchange @ box, with you. <A 
gold piece for your trouble.” 

“One box is as good’s another for me ; 80 
give me your gold piece and take your choice. 
Drivin’ a bargain with the doctors, eh?” 

The man stopped. The doctor sprang 
out, thrust a golden coin into his palm, and 
while he was examining. it in the feeble li cht, 
Merigny seized the rough casket of Catholina 
with nervous energy, and placed it upon the 
top of his dismal freight ; then hurriedly se- 
leeting & coffin of corresponding size, drag- 
ged it from the heap and thrust it into Jean 
Louis’ cart. All this was done in a moment, 
for Doctor Paul’sarms were wondrouslf strong 
with excitement. 

“ My busy fellow,” said he coarsely, ‘‘ here’s 
another gold piece to keep your tongue from 
mentioning this trifling matter. A pretty 
good thing, isn’t it, comrade? I shall claim 
that box presently.” 

“Not bad ; but money’s plenty now-a-days. 
There'll be nobody left but us dead-carriers, 
soon.” 

Merigny made no response, put his pistol 
in his pocket, and allowed the fellow with 
whom he had bargained to get a short dis- 
tance in advance of him. The hindmost cart 
was now very near. The long leaps of the 
horse brought him within hailing distance, 
then to the side of their tardy wheels. 

“ illo, you fellow! what kind o’ work do 
you call this here? Do you make it a busi- 
ness to steal honest folks’ fares ?”’ 

“T get all lcanin the way of trade. That's 
my style o’ doin’ things. Sharp’s the word. 


Go along, comrade, and don’t bother,” re- 
plied Merigny, assuming the rough manner 
of his questioner. 

“T'll trouble ye for that ere box !” returned 
the carrier, interlocking one of his wheels 
with the wheel of the bricklayer’s cart, effec: 
tually checking further progress. 

“Take it, and welcome! Shan’t have to 
bury it. Got a good beast there, neighbor.” 

The carrier stepped from his cart into 
Jean’s, and muttering and grumbling, took 
possession of the box, which, after considera- 
ble tugging, and very little help from Me- 
rigny, he deposited in his vehicle. Heaping 
opprobrious epithets upon his need ri- 
vals in his dismal trade, he turned his cart 
and rattled off in another direction. 

“ That was cleverly done,” said Jean Louis. 
“ Good riddance to the rascal !” 

The whip was again brought into requisi- 
tion, but it was not without a painful effort 
that the poor beast was urged to a sufficient 
speed to overtake the vehicle in which the 
doctor had so deep an interest. Distracting 
fears that he should miss it, and some new 
misfortune result, made him wretched anda 
nervous fill the task was accomplished, and 
the casket again returned to its former place. 

The morning light was breaking brightly, 
when Doctor Paul arrived at the bricklayer's 
cottage, with his strange freight. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE BRICKLAYER’S. 

The black box was carried into the cottage 
as quickly as possible. Suzanne, the brick- 
layer’s wife, saw this ominous burden cross 
the threshold with face aghast with wonder. 
She looked inquiringly at her husband, who 
said : 

“Tt is nothing to harm you, my dear. It 
is only the body of a poor girl.” 

“And what, Jean Louis, do you want of 
the body of a poor girl?” 

“J don’t know. He wished to bring her 
here’”—Jean made a motion of his head to- 
ward the doctor—* and so we brought her.” 

Suzanne glanced at Merigny, and shrank 
from him with strong signs of repugnance ; 
for his appearance was by no means prepos- 
sessing—his hands, face, and clothes being 
soiled with elay. 

“What is he? You are confused, Jean; I 
see your conscious guilt. This creature is a 
body-snatcher. Starve, ty husband, but do 
not enter into so horrid a traffic!” cried Su- 
zanne. 

“Peace, good woman!” said the doctor. 
“T am not such a wretch. Look at me!” 
Merigny threw off his cap. ‘I am Doctor 
Merigny. [saved your child. Give mea 
room where I may take this.” 

“ Where you may be with that!” Oh, Doe- 
tor Merigny, I fear that you have gone mad! 
I owe you gratitude, but why should you 
bring the plague to a house already made 
miserable by poverty ?” 

Suzanne turned away her face, and held her 
open palms toward the doctor. 

“The room, woman, the room!” added the 
latter, toanstiently- 

Suzanne silently opened a door. 

“T cannot deny you. You know not what 
it costs me. Sad days are these, doctor. 
We owe duties to the living as well as to the 
dead.” 

Merigny and Jean hastily bore their bur- 
den after Suzanne, who, by way of precau- 
tion, threw up a window as soon as she en- 
tered the little apartment. The room was 
neat, though seantily furnished, with a bed in 
it, covered with clean linen. 

“ God bless you!” said the doctor. “Now 
leave me.” 

Suzanne went out, with a regretful, depre- 
cating air. 

Merigny tore off the lid of the box, and 
ih the aid of Louis placed Catholina on the 
bed. 

“TI must have the box for the use for which 
it was first designed. I musthurry with it to 
my poor neighbor, and return the horse and 
cart to its owner,” said Jean. 

“Go out; I will pass it to you through the 
window. It will spare questions from your 
wife.” 

This was soon done; and the doctor heard 
the cart rolling away to perform its original 
mission. Merigny locked the door, and closed 
the shutters of the only window in the room. 
It overlooked a street. He then threw oft 
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the bricklayer’s blouse and overalls, and wash- 
ed the stains from his hands and face. It is 
not easy to tell how promptly these things 
were done, and with what eagerness and ab- 
sorbing interest he turned his attention to 
Catholina, whose features were still placid in 
that marvelous sleep. 

He raised the delicate hand and held it a 
moment between his; it was cold. He tried 
the wrist with his finger ; there was no flutter 
of life in it. He pressed his ear to her heart ; 
silence reigned there ; the wondrous workshop 
of vitality had forgotten to throb its secret 
energies to the fair and motionless members. 

Taking a timy vial from his case, he put 
some drops upon her lips. At her nostrils 
he held a larger one, which emitted a strong- 
ly pungent odor. There was no stir of nerve 
or muscle, heart or breath. So Doctor Paul 
watched and waited. 

An hour was like a day in its weary length ; 
but it passed, and another, and yet another, 
and there was no transformation of the ap- 
parently dead. He continued his efforts, 
hanging faithfully over the insensate form. 
He consulted his watch ; it was mid-day ; the 
doctor thought it should have been sunset. 

The bricklayer had returned. Occasional] 
he heard him conversing, in a low tone, wit 
his wife. At one o’clock there was a gentle 
rap at tle door. 

“What do you wish ?”’ Merigny asked. 

“ Are you not hungry ?” inquired Suzanne. 

“Hungry? the saints forbid! Do not 
trouble me.” 

“ Oh, sir! I fear—” 

“What do you fear?” 

The doctor’s yoice was somewhat hoarse. 

“Tt is a frightful thing to be shut up so 
long with the dead!” said the woman, timid- 
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“Tt would be more frightful to be shut from 
her.” 

Merigny unlocked the door, and thrust out 
a handfal of money. A shower of golden 
coins fell at’ Suzanne’s feet, rolling like min- 
iature wheels upon the floor. Another hand- 
ful followed. 

“Here!” eried the doctor. ‘“ And here! 
Go and buy food for yourself and children ; 
good food—fill your cottage. Bring wine, 
too.” 

With screams of delight, the children 
began to play with the bright, yellow coin. 
The bricklayer’s wife had never seen so 
much money at one time. The idea of the 
doctor’s insanity was now fully established 
in her mind.‘ 

“Pick these up, Jean, and save them, that 
they may be returned to the poor gentleman 
when his wits come back.” 

“Louis, heed not the good woman; the 
money is yours—it is but a drop of my grat- 
itude. Hasten for food and wine.” 

Merigny closed the door and turned the 
key. He looked at Catholina; her counte- 
nance was still fixed in that awe-inspiring 
quietude. He paced to and fro. He knew 
not how time elapsed, but it dragged on— 
miserably on, Pa the dusky shades of twi- 
light crept into the little room. The shutter 
was gently opened, and a bottle of wine and 
a glass were stealthily placed on the window- 
sill. It was the bricklayer’s rough hand that 
performed this unobtrusive kindness. Me- 
rigny seized the bottle, poured a brimming 
glass, and drank with nervous haste. He 
was beginning to despair; he had not yet 
detected any evidence of vitality. 

A lighted taper appeared in the same man- 
ner as the wine. It was what he wanted ; he 
held it to the marble face. Was there a little 
flush of color in the cheeks, or did his hopes 
deceive him? 

He drew a small table to the bedside, 
placed the taper upon it, and seated himeelf 
in the same position he had occupied when 
‘Catholina fell asleep ; now feeling for a thrill 
of the pulse, now applying moisture to her 
lips, and gentle friction to the arms. There 
was a feeble flutter at the wrist! Merigny 
was faint with joy. The agony of suspense 
ack. He placed his cheek 
near her lips, and felt the first ripples ot 
respiration upon it—the first waves of vitali- 
ty softly billowing from the hitherto hidden 
and motionless sea of her existence. His 
usually firm hands shook with the intensity 
of his emotions. He needed no wine, now ; 
the sweet wine of expectation allayed thirst 
and hunger, and banished fatigue. 

A sigh, a quiver of the chest; the heart 
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deat time to thé mysterious musie of life! 
Out of darkness, out of death, out of pesti- 
lent chaos, came the white sou! of Catholina 
to inhabit its matchless casket. 

Silence was in the room; the taper dimly 


‘burned ; the light beamed on them faint and 


soft. Catholina’s eyes opened with a trem- 
bling of the lids, and 4 tremor of her person. 
At first she perceived, sensed nothing; then 
éame a flash of memory’ and of sight. She 
saw a pale fice bent over her—a face eager, 
triumphant, yet wondrously calm. A gleam 
of glad recognition illuminated’ her coun- 
tenance, while a smile sweet, grateful, and 
heavenly, broke like sunlight over her lips. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Merieny, reverently, 
**T promised that you should seé God or me. 
Lhave kept my word + behold me! 

Catholina could not speak, but she laid her 
hand in bis, shuddered, and smiled again—a 
smile so full of thanks, yet so sad! 

He gaye her a little wine’; she swallowed 
it passively. He raised her, adjusted the 

sillows, and drew the blankets more closely 

iGand her. She accepted these attentions 
svith childlike docility. Her eyes wandered 
around the room. A doubt was evidently 
lifted from her mind. 

“You are not there,” said the doctor. “It 
is right you are safe.” 

« Thanks !” 

it was the first word that had passed her 
tips since the unsealing of her volition. I 
was a simple word, but it hud a silver sound. 

“ How long ?” she added. 

‘Twenty hours,” answered Merigny. 

*: You have suffered ?* 

“Phe day has been long, midemoiselle. 
Despair and I have beeome aeqnainted to- 
day. But I beg of you not to think of me, 
nor of the past, nor of the future, Have but 
one thought, and let that be, ‘Tam safe !” 
You are in the cottage of an honest man— 
dead to those wlio sought your life, but alive 
to those who will save it. In a moment, one 
of your own sex will be with you. Her name 
is’ Suzanne , you can trust her, as you may 
all that I shall allow to approach you. I 
shall not permit you to talk. You must 
have rest—undisturbed repose.” 

* Monsieur. I'am in your hands.” 

Merigny unlocked and opened the door, 

“« Suzanne! come in.” 

‘She obeyed reluctantly. He pointed to 
©atiiolina, She held up her hands, ex¢elaim- 
in 


me Ah! ah! What strange thing has hap- 
1? The dead is alive!” 
“pene e 

“Yes,” replied “Meérigny,’ ‘the dead is 
This is Mademoiselle Catholina. Su- 
zanne, I trust her to your care. ‘The poor 
#hild needs sleep. Sit beside her, and min- 
ister to her as if she were your own daugh- 
ter.” 

« But those frightful spots!” said Suzanne, 
appealingly. 

“They are not plague-spots ; you’ean re- 
move them with the contents’ of this little 
bottle.” 

* God bless’ you, doctor, for the assurance ! 
Wow I will prove to you my gratitude. I will 
show you that I am a faithful nurse. You 
shall order: ‘I will obey. Doetor, you are 
Forgive me’for thinking you 
omad.”’ 

“Give her a little more wine,” said Merig- 
“ny, “and then do'what your woman’s instinet 
tells you to do.” 

“Will you be far off,’ monsicur?” asked 
Oatholina, timidly. 

‘‘{ shall’be so ‘néar,” he answéred, “ that 
¢he voice of Suzanne can cal] me to'you ina 
moment.” 

Catholing closed her eyes with an expres- 
sion of perfect trust, and’ Doctor Merigny 
withdrew to’the next room, where he found 
the bricklayer watching his sleeping children, 
and awaiting him anxiously. 

« What has happened?” he demanded. 

“What I hoped,” replied Dacter Paul, fer« 
“yently, 

“« Alive 2” 
« Alive,” 


CHAPTER VI, 
ONE TQ00 MANY. 
« Who presumes to knock at my door in 
that manner ?” exclaimed De Villanville. 
The elatter of which monsicur complained 
was indeed remarkable ; it was violeat and 
continuous. 


«“Ttis insolent!” said madame. “ Fanny— 
Fanny !” 

The quadroon came. 

“What means that clangor? Goand order 


| the ruftian, whoever he be, to be gone.” The 


girl went away, and soon came back. 

“ "Tis another carrier, monsieur.” 

“Another carrier!” repeated De Villanville. 
‘What does that mean?” 

Fanny shook her head, inapprehensively. 

Two for Catholina !” said madame. © © 

“Tt is one too miny,” added monsieur. 

-“Go the door, Philip, but do not venture 
too near the frightful creature,” 

De Villanville followed Fanny, who opened 
the onter door, and retreated. The former, 
stanling at a prudent distance, demanded : 

“What means this disturbance ? How dare 
you, fellow ?_ Is my house an inn?” 

« Does De Villanville live here ?” asked the 
atithor of the noise, stepping across the thresh- 
old. 

Meena 

“Somebody to be buried.” 

“No!” said monsieur, einphatieally. “* Who 
sent you ?” 

«A man who rode in a carriage. 
to drive fast as T could.” 

“A man who rode in a carriage,” repeated 
De Villanville, quite mystified, ‘* Many 
people ride in'a carriage. Did the carriage 
follow you?” 

“ Tt started, but got wrecked against a post. 
The driver was intoxicated, I think. Didn't 
etop to ask questions. I'm a honest carrier, 
who ‘tends to his business.” 

“This is singular! I eannot understand. 
One of your dismal trade has already been 
here, and the body is on its way to burial.” 

“’T don’t jest like this here. “What's to pay 
me for sich a jaunt? Is hoss-flesh fo go for 
nothin’? Folks oughter know what they wants 
and what they don’t,” arambled the carrier. 

“ Brite!’ muttered De Villanville, who was 
disturbed by this incident. ‘* You are sure 
you were bidden to come hére ?” 

“T know what Tf hear with my own ears, 
don’t 12” said the carrier, doggedly. 


Told me 


“This is remarkable!” murmured mon- 
sieur. “Something has gone amiss. J won- 
der where Pierre is? Ah, he comes! I hear 


tlfe sound‘of horses’ feet. Wait a moment, 
carrier.” 

Pierre Lereau soon flung himself from the 
back of a horse, and’ mounted the steps hast- 
ily. 

“« How is this?” asked De Villanville. 

«“ How is what, monsieur ?”’ 

“ A second cart has come for the remains 
of my poor niece.” 

“ A second cart! 
ordered but one ?” 

The very thing J wish to know. "It is true 
that aearrier has been here, and the body re- 
moved.” 

“T am amazed !” protested Pierre. 

« Was everything right in the'north ?” in- 
quired De Villanville, significantly. 

“ Perfectly. The river runs on swiftly to- 
night ; it is, chilly, too. I hope I have not 
tiken cold. Ihave heard it said that one 
should whistle to keep eomfortable in the 
night-air. T havé had’ two.mishaps ; first, a 
wheel eamé off, which detained us some min- 
utes; next, that villain; Joseph, dashed against 
a post, and disabled the carriage so that we had 
to leave it, and ride the horses back.” 

“You are stire thére was no mistake — no 
blunder—no change of purpose?” 

“T have not adoubt.” 

“Then ‘tell me why this fellow is here ?” 

‘Tt i8 the’ very man TI sent, monsieur.” 

“True! But who sent the other?” 

«T wish T knew.’ It is perplexing !” 

“ Possibly he heard you giving directions 
to this man, and’ hurried on beforé him, out of 
sheer rivalry in business.” ; 

“That wasn't so, begging your honor’s par- 
don , for I'l] wager a dozen fares that I over- 
took the thief that came here. He directed 
me to the wrong place.’ May both cart and 
horse tumble from the levee into'the river! 
T went a full quarter of a mile below, makin’ 
a terrible din at every door that’bore ary re- 
semblance to the place! described, gettin’ 
heartily ¢ursed for my’ pains.” 

«“ Pierre — Pierre!” exclaimed De Villan- 
ville, anxiously. 

Pierre was confounded. 

“Yon did not again see this scoundrel?” 
added De Villanville. addressing the carrier. 


Tow can that be when T 


“ No; but T heard his cart lumberin’ slowly 
up a'street” 
eae T dare not, trust the dust of my noor niece 
in suel hands. Pnrsne him. honest fellow. and 
take the body from him. Bury it carefully. 
Do not heap it in with the common herd: al- 


| low it’ separate restine-place. Place a little 
; wooden eross over the spot, that you may af- 


terward show it'me. ‘When this is done. come 
for your rewaril, » Mearitime. take this piece of 
gold to quicken your movements.” 

Dea Villanville threw a coin at the carrier's 
feet, much as*he wonld toss a bone to a eur. 

«“ What jis yourname?” 

« Jade Schwartz. For further information, 
go to the undertakers.” 
Jude drew up his shoulders facetiously. 

“GQoiat ones; and don’t fail! said De Vil- 
lanville, with an impatient gesture. 

“Trust me for that! J owe the liar a grudge, 
and I'll pay him off, Il! warrant. He drives 
a wretelied beast. Tm gone, monsieur !” 

Jude Schwartz hurried away, well pleased 
With his commission, 

“You had better mount one of the horses. 
Pierre, and follow a short distance behind, to 
see it heis faithful or needs: any assis!ance.” 
Pierre Jeft the house without reply, manifest- 
ly perplexed. 

Monsieur joined madame in her room. 

* Fanny,” said) the latter, * go up to our 
poor dear’s chamber, open all the windows, 
loek' the door, and bring me the key.” 

*T eannot!” replied Fanny. 

“Why ean you not?” asked her nistress, 
sharply. 

“7 am afraid of the plague. Jf I breathe 
these three times, I am sure 1 should have it, 
and die.” 

“What! right have you to: tear?” began 
madame; with some temper. but che eked her- 
self?’ Silly thing! You cannot die till your 
time comes ” 

“JT will not go! T had rather jump into the 
river!) You may.kill’ me, but I dare not go. 
I should expeet to see her ghost, too.” 

Fanny rany"shivering, from the room, to 
join: her fellow-servants, and talk about the 
fever and mademoiselle: 

“ You ‘see; Philip, that there is a panicin 
the ‘house. Every one thinks of his or her 
life, Come}! Jet us serve ourselves; let us 
show more courage tlian these menials.”’ 

‘ Exetise me, Leonora.” 

“| Vou a coward, too ?” 

“T could meet death on the field of battle, 
but I shrink from this horrible yellow demon 
Did you think you heard the sound ofa trowel 
to-night, Leonora ?” 

“ Hush, visionary ! 
fer these fancies to haunt you? 
hand.” 

She stretched Jout’a very white, , pretty 
hand. 

& Observe how wuch smaller it is than 
yours. ‘Take hold of it. Does it tremble ?” 
6. NO, Leonora it is calm and cold.” 

« Yours is hot and nervous. Come, Philip. 
Do not let a woman sheme you.” 

# Proceed, madame, \ follow.” 

The pair stgod in the now shunned cham- 
ber; there was a medicinal smell in it, and a 
vacancy and stillness there to make one shud- 
der, Where was that peerless human shape 
that had so recently pressed that disturbed 
couch, As madame thought of it, jolting 
anhonored and alone to the stranger's burial- 
ground, a little tremor went over her person, 

“Poor soul! poor soul!’ she muttered. 
and raised the windows. 

“Richer than we; perhaps,” said De Vil- 
lanville. 

“ Don’t drivel, Philip !* 

“One-is not iron, Leonora! This: affects 
éven you; you cannot disguise your secret 
terror. Do not touch those garments ; death 
may be in them !”’ 

“ Not’the yellow death.” 

Madame was folding some articles of Cathi- 
olina’s dress. She stopped abruptly, and 
turned to her husband: 

“ Philip, was’ not this fever strangely sud- 
den? Did you like Dr. Merigny’s calmnesss ?” 

* Tt was sudden, and the doctor was calm.” 

“The error of employing him might have 
proved a fatal one. He was too quiet, too 
conscious. I could not brook|his eyes.” 

«You never need fear Dr. Merigny’s eyes!” 

Philip 1”? 

Madame dropped the article she held ;. she 


How long will you suf- 
Look at this 


| looked at him steadily, but he gazed moodily 


t 
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at the vaeant bed. Madame breathed hard a 
moment, and mechanically opened a little 
drawer in the table by the bedside. 

“Tt is gone!” she exclaimed. 

“ What is gone?” 

“A chain and picture; his picture.” 

“Catholina asked for it yesterday, and I 
gave it toher. Donot think of it. I hope it 
will be puried out of sight !” 

“There were symbolical characters on the 
reverse of it.. Perhaps he belonged to a se~ 
eret order. _ You had better have cast it into 
the fire, Philip !” 

“Leunora, I could swear that I heard that 
accursed trowel again!” murmured De Vil- 
lanville. 

, “This air is not good for you, Philip ; let 
us g0.”” 

A sudden chill seemed to affect madame, 
and she closed and locked the door with evi- 
dent trepidation. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” she whispered, 
“never speak of that trowel again! Turn 

our thoughts on something more cheerful. 
Chink of our son—think of our Raymond, 
who will be with usin a few days, or even 
hours. We shall find him a fine, handsome 
fellow. Raymond will be rich, Philip—very 
rich !”” 

“Yes, Raymond will be «.ch,” repeated De 
Villanville, absently ; “but one cannot for- 
get. I dream of bricklayers and masonry.” 

“ You shall find forgetfulness in me and in 
Raymond. He will come to us full of beauty 
and manhood.” 

“May he keep his conscience unsullied ! 
May his soul be like a sunbeam! The com- 
panionship of crime is—” 

“T heara step in thehall! Itis quick and 
eager, it is his step; no other would be so 
joyful,” interposed madame, and was hasten- 
wy forward, when De Villanville stopped 
her. 

“ Pause, Leonora! Reflect upon our situ- 
ation ; our son finds us plunged in grief and 
affliction ; we meet him with subdued glad- 
ness. ‘Tears ofsaduess mingle with our greet- 
ings. He will ask « ‘ Whereis my cousin?’ ” 

‘ Have I not shown myself the stronger of 
the two? Do you distrust me now? Re- 
lease ne, and let me fly to my son !”” 

She threw off De Villanville’s hand, and 
flew down the stairs. Her instincts and her 
hopes had not deceived her. An elegant 

oung man met her in the hall, and received 
ee in his outstretehed arms. 

“My boy!” 

“ My mother!” 

She kissed him, and pushed him from her, 
and looked at him. 

“ Ah! Philip, how tall and comely he has 
grown!” 

“ Raymond,” said De Villanville, ‘welcome 
home !” 

The young man held out both hands to his 
father. 

“T thought to take you by surprise ; but I 
find you up, and appirently waiting my com- 
ing. Some busy litle bird must have flown 
to tell you. Where is Catholina? She is 
sleeping, I suppose ?”” 

“ Yes,” said madame, with a sigh; ‘“‘ Cath- 
olina is sleeping !” : 

“ Let the pretty dreamer be ealled at once. 
I cannot wait till the usual hour of rising. I 
have heard that she is a marvel of perfection,” 
added Raymond. 

“So perfect, that she has been deemed 
worthy of the companionship of angels.” 

“Mother! you make me tremble! What 
mean these sighs, these downcast looks, those 
tears? You fillme with apprehension.” 

“ Raymond, Catholina is dead !” 

“Dead!” repeated the young man, aghast 
with dismay. 

“ The plague !’”? said Madame De Villanville. 

“The yellow horror !” added her husband. 

“You strike me dumb! When was this ?” 

“ At two of the clock, this morning.” 

“Thank God! I shall see her body,” saidr 
Raymond. ‘“ Alas, Catholina!’’ F 

““My son,” said De Villanville, “she is 
hidden from us all. The stern hand of neces- 
sity is upon us: she is buried.” 

“Such haste is shocking!’ exclaimed the 
young man, impulsively. 

“Tt adds to the bitterness of bereavement,” 
“%nswered madaine, ‘ You have returned in 
4n evil hour. Had there been time between 
the announcement of your visit and this des- 
ignated day of starting, we should haye 

warned you to remain. ‘The dead-carts muke 


melancholy musie in the streets. Friends 
are hurried out of sight as soon as they cease 
to breathe.” 

“This news destroys the pleasure of return. 
I had resolved that Catholina should be my 
pet.” 

Raymond was much agitated. 

“Come! This is a dismal topic,” said his 
father. “Let us think of it as little as we 
can. Grief follows us enough without invit- 
ing its presence.” He hesitated, started. 
“ Leonora, did you hear—” 

“J heard nothing,” interrupted madame, 
abruptly. . 

“ff I could see her!” said Raymond, 
thoughtfully. 

“Do not dwell upon the subject, my son,” 
whispered his mother. “It has already af- 
fected your father’s mind.” 

“But I must, I will see her!’ muttered th, 
young man, in a voice scarcely audible, as 
he mechanically followed to the drawing- 
room. 

“Sit here, Raymond, where we ean see 
you in the full light,” said De Villanville. 
“We want to mark every change that a four 
years’ absence has made. How your pin 
flashes! Of what quaint device is it?” 

“A strange device, truly,” answered Ray- 
inond, with a faint smile. “It is a golden 
trowel set in diamonds.” 

“A damnable device!” eried De Villan- 
ville, almost fiercely, excited in a singular 
manner 

“Philip! Philip !” 

It was the warning voice of madame. 

“ Your father has a horror of artisans and 
vulgar taste,” she continued. “But it is a 
beautiful thing, I confess—the workmanship 
is so fine, and the setting so exquisite. Look, 
— 

“Yes, I see; it is very elaborate,” said 
De Villanville, with forced composure. “ But 
I hate mechanical symbols.” 

“Pll remove it,” said Raymond. 

“ By no means,” returned the other, checr- 
fully. ‘Forgive the passing whim. Re- 
member what a shock I have received.” 

“You must have rest,” responded mad- 
ame, with soothing quietness.  ‘ Raymond, 
you, too, need rest. I have prepared a room 
for you far from that fatal chamber. The 
servants shall tread on tip-toe while you 
sleep.” 

“You are too careful of me, mother. Col- 
lege life is not the most quiet existence. T 
am wonted to noise ; I could sleep if a hun- 
dred bricklayets were plying their trade 
with but a wall between us,” said Raymond, 
carelessly. : 

Madame De Villanville darted a quick 
look at her husband. His countenance 
flushed, and he remarked, with a frown : 

“Raymond, one might mistake you for a 
laborer, instead of a gentleman.” Then to 
his wife: ‘Yes, Leonora, we need sleep. 
Ah! but who ean sleep? But Raymond is 
ee grief sits ligh‘ly on such. Will you 

ave refreshments, my son?” 

“No: with your permission, I will have 
solitude. I will think of Catholina.” 

“They have stricken me without knowing 
it,” said Raymond, in a melancholy voice, 
when his mother had embraced and left him 
in the room so long and carefully prepared 
forhim. “They imagine that I have not seen 
her sinee she was a child. They know not 
that I have met her, and gazed with silent 
wonder at her glorious perfections of person. 
And so she is dead! How can I realize it? 
Oh! but for one glance at those features— 
marked though they may be with pain and 
pestilence!” 

He glanced at the diamond trowel, which 
was darting rays of white fire at the waxen 
candle. 

“Strange,” he continued, in the same ré- 
flective mood, “that my father should be so 
affected at the sight of this symbol. He was 
not wont to be nervous. He has a careworn 
look, and a certain wildness in his eyes, I 
noted at*certain moments, which is quite pe- 
culiar. Possibly the plague has unnerved 
him. Alas for Catholina! Beauteous one, I 
weep for thee!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
RAYMOND GOES TO DAUPHINE STREET, 

It was four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
same day. Raymond; joined his mother in 
her dressing-room. She was zeclining upon 
a couch, in graceful deshabille. 


“Mother,” he said, with a languid smile, 
“you are still young and handsome.” 

“Thank you, my noble boy!” she answer- 
ed, with a grateful glow of pride. 

“T know if I were not a son, I should be 
a lover,” he added, in the same pleasant tone, 
pressing her soft hand to his lips. 

“What musie to hear you, my son—Ray- 
mond, my son! Never was flattery so sweet 
as thine; not even when I was a girl, and 
your father sighed at my feet. You are more 
comely than Philip ever was.” 

‘Tt is said that I have my mother's face.” 

“1 think so,” replied madame, with a 
heightened color. 

“Why do you press your hand to your 
heart ? What means this odor of salts? Are 
you ill, my mother ?” 

“You remember those headaches, Ray- 
mond? Horrid things! they yet afflict me. 
Constitutional, I suppose. Please reach me 
the vinaigrette !” se 

“You must have a physician. What doc- 
tor do you employ? Iwill go for him at 
once.” 

“ Doctor Merigny ; a young man, but witb 
the reputation of great skill,” responded the 
lady, with a little moan of pain. 

“ Where is he to be found ?” 

* At Dauphine street. But you need no}¥ 
go: I will send Pierre. The fever rages so, 
I dare not trust you out. Poor Catholina 
fell an easy victim, because she was not ac- 
climated.” 

‘«‘ No one ean serve my mother so well =| 
so speedily as I. I have no fear of the con 
tagion. Those that are not afraid do not die.” 

“Well, my son, Joseph shall drive you 
there. Do not stay long, for the sight of 
you does me more good then a score of doc- 
tors. Not so fast, Raymond! If he is not 
at home, be sure to inquire how long he has 
been gone, and when he may be expected.” 

“Of course, mother! I trust I know how 
to discharge so simple an errand.” 

The young man went to give the requisite 
order to Joseph, and somewhat to his sur- 
prise, found him at the door with a carriage. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 

“ Nowhere, monsieur.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“ Anywhere monsieur pleases to order.” 

“To Doctor Merigny’s—Dauphine street.” 

“ To Doctor Merigny’s!” repeated Joseph, 
dropping his whip. 

“Yes. Is there anything remarkable in 
that? Why do you stare ?” 

Joseph stood on the box, with the reins 
dangling at his feet, his mouth open, his 
hands at his side, and his ten digits distended. 

‘*Me-me — Merigny, did you say, mon- 
sieur ?” he sta:mmered. 

«Are you drunk, Joseph? or haven’t I 
been to college long enough to make myselt 
understood among coachmen? You look 
like a terrified frog! Drive on, stupid!” 

Joseph slowly gathered up the reins, look- 
ing askance and with curiosity at his young 
master, who murmured to himself : 

“There seems to be a spell on every one 
here!” 

Joseph jerked the horses and flourished his 
Whip. 

“Dear Catholina!” sighed Raymond. “I 
hoped that you would be the first to weleome 
me home; instead, you have gone to swell 
the terrible banquet of dea Accursed 
plague!” 

The carriage bowled along. 

“ Drive faster, Joseph.” 

“Dauphine street,” said Joseph, presently. 

Raymond started from his reverie. He 
was so pre-occupied with the remembrance of 
Catholina that he took no note of time. He 
got out and clanged the knocker in @ most 
absent manner. 

The door was quietly opened. Raymond 
looked up and came out of his abstraction. 
A young girl, with a Grecian face and a regal 
form, stood before him. Expecting to see a 
servant or the doctor himself, Raymond was 
somewhat diseoncerted; nor could he entirely 
conceal his embarrassment from the clear, 
calm eyes that rested inquiringly upon him. 
Her hair was like silk of the deepest jet, very 
long and profuse, arranged in heavy braids, 
that encircled her head like a crown. Her 
dress was a plain, white muslin. Her arma 
were bare, ornamented by simple bracelets 
of jet, which contrasted strikingly with the 
white skin. Her cheeks had the faint flush of 
the pale pink. Her mouth and teeth were 
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perfect, combining both delicacy of expres- 
sion and exquisiteness of finish. ‘There was 
something ineffable in her eyes, attitude, and 
air. Purity, modesty, and beauty, breathed 
from her whole person. 

“T have come for the doctor,” faltered 
Raymond. 

“He is absent.” 

“ Will he return soqn, mademoiselle ?” 

“ T do not know.” 

The face of the young woman was troubled. 

“ May L ask if he has been long gone ?” 

Raymond spoke respectfully, almost rever- 
entially ; he felt the magnetism of beauty. 

“ A very, very long time, monsieur. He 
was called up last night, between the hours 
of twelve and one, in the most urgent man- 
ner. Ihave notseen him since. I am great- 
ly disturbed at his unusual absence. My 
brother Paul makes brief visits.” 

Raymond detected anxiety in her tones. 

“Seventeen hours!” he said, reflectively. 
Tf nothing unfortunate has happened, he 
will undoubtedly return soon. With your 

ermission, mademoiselle, I will sit awhile in 

is office.” 

“As you please, monsicur.” 

She quietly conducted Raymond to Merig- 
ny’s office, where he waited an hour patient- 
ly. He was relunctantly leaving, when the 
young woman returned. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Raymond, “ will you 
describe the circumstances under which the 
doctor left ?” 

* Willingly ; for I feel the need of friend- 
ly counsel. Doctor Merigny is my brother. 
T could not live without him. We are searce- 
ly two identities: we are almost one. If 

octor Paul should die, I should not care to 
eurvive him. Pardon me,” she added, with 
graceful dignity, “for this unasked avowal, 
and I will attempt to answer your question. 
A carriage came, monsieur; I heard it rattle 
to the door in haste. The bell rang loudly 
and long. Doctor Paul did not immediately 
respond, but presently arose, opened a win- 
dow, and wished to know what was wanted. 
The person who replied was too imperative 
to please my brother; he closed the window 
and made exeuses. The man threatened and 
entreated. I looked out, but it was too dark 
to.discern more than dim outlines of a car- 

“riage and horses—almost shapeless shadows 
blending with the blackness of midnight. 
The doctor yielded, and was driven away ; 
since which I haye received no tidings of 
him. What do you think of it, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Tt is extraordinary! Did you gather 
from the conversation what the case was?” 

“Tt was not the plague—so said the mes- 
senger. But what assurance have I that he 
told the truth? None, monsieur, none! I 
am confident that he has been unfairly dealt 
by. Perhaps he was lured away to be assassi- 
nated. My fears conjure up a thousand hor- 
rors.” 

The proud form of Doctor Paul's sister 
trembled with emotion; but her voice was 
clear, and her face calm. 

“Here,” thought Raymond, “is a strong 
will; a pure, lofty, and affectionate nature.” 
She reminded him of Catholina, although 
her character, in many respects, was quite 
dissimilar. 

“Possibly,” observed the young man, “he 
has been seized with fever, and heroically re- 
solves not to expose you.” 

“ He would find some way to communicate 
with me,” she replied, shaking her head. 

“Mademoiselle Merigny, I beg you will 
not be offended that a stranger presumes to 
offer you assistance.” 

Raymond’s manner was so _ deferential, 
that the most fastidious could not have 
faulted it. 

“Monsieur, you are very kind. If you can 
bring me any news of Doctor Paul, I shall 
most willingly be your debtor. Believe 
.me, I cannot much longer endure this sus- 
|pense! What is existence without Paul? 
Ah, monsieur, he is a noble fellow!” 

“JY cannot doubt it!” answered Raymond, 
pleased with her devotion to her brother, and 
surprised at her self-control. He was sure 
she was suffering all the tortures of suspense, 
yet held back with a strong hand every 
demonstration of weakness. Her classic fea- 
tures expressed deep, earnest intensity, re- 
strained and guided ay a mind of uncommon 
power. Her womanly dignity protected her 
against that enthusiasm which her beauty 
was calculated to inspire, 
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“T will hasten to make inquiries in every 
direction,” he continued. “If I gain any 
intelligence of Doctor Merigny, I will come 
to you without delay.” 

Raymond would further have expressed his 
interest, had he not deemed it prudent to for- 
bear. Bowing low, and quite bewildered by 
the sister of Doctor Paul, he returned to the 
carriage. 

“ Where shall I drive, monsieur ?” Joseph 
asked. 

The young man gave him directions, then 
settled back among the cushions with a sigh 
for Catholina, and a hope for her he had just 
parted from. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ESPIONAGE. 

Raymond had first intended to be driven to 
various parts of the city to make inquiries 
concerning Merigny, but changed his pur- 
pose and returned direetly home. 

‘“* What success ?” asked Madame De Vill- 
anville, with affected carelessness. 

The young man observed that his father 
looked up anxiously for his reply. 

“The doctor was not at. home, and what is 
very singular, has been absent some eighteen 
hours,” 

Monsieur De Villanville settled back in his 
chair, and refrained from encountering the 
eyes of Raymond; while madam threw a side- 
long glance at his flushed face. 

“ Quite unfortunate!” she observed. ‘ High- 
teen hours isa long time for a physician to 
be away from his office, when there are, 
doubtless, crowds at his door, demanding his 
services.” 

“Tt is extraordinary!” said Raymond. 

“His absence will not appear so remark- 
able,” answered De Villanville, “if you re- 
flect that the plague is abroad. He has 
probably joined the solemn procession of his 
patients. Many that walked the ground yes- 
terday, are beneath it to-night.” 

“ His sister is much alarmed.” 

“Sister ?” repeated his father. 

“Yes, a young and lovely creature,” re- 
turned Raymond. 

“Many sisters are bereaved. The sallow 
destroyer is no respecter of persons,” said 
madame. ‘Think of Catholina,” she added, 


sighing. 
“T have thought—I do think of her!’’ ex- 
claimed her son. ‘The idea of her sudden 


death and hurried burial, haunts me like a 
ghost. How is your head, mother? You 
are pale; it still aches. Iam going out to 
search for Doctor Merigny.” 

“You need not; I assure you I am better. 

It is grief and consternation that make my 
brow throb. What can medicine do for the 
sickness of the mind? Be content, Ray- 
mond.” 
_ “Consider the distress of Mademoiselle 
Merigny! Common humanity urges me to 
make an effort to find him. Mother, you are 
too pitying to attempt to deter me.” 

“What can youdo? Nothing. Who can 
you ask for information? Which way will 

ou go? Consider the impracticability of 
running this way and that, among so many 
people, in whom the love of self-preservation 
is paramount to every other thought. Let 
the dead bury their dead!” 

“Mother, who attended Catholina?” 

Raymond put this interrogatory with an 
abruptness that embarrassed both madame 
and monsieur. They looked at each other. 

“We sent for our family physician, but a 
stranger came, and too late,” said his moth- 
er. “* Doctors are always too late for this de- 
vourer of human life.” 

“What time did he arrive?” continued 
on tow with a pertinacity that annoyed 

oth. 

‘You should ask any one but me, I have 
not been in a state of mind to have a very 
distinct. notion of time. The doctor must 
have come between eleven and two, I think. 
Did he not, Philip?” she replied, appealing 
to her husband, and unconsciously contract- 
ing her white brow. : 

“Yes, Leonora,” said De Villanville, 
moodily. “Let us change the theme. It 
is dreadful to have one’s thoughts constantly 
running on death and doctors, What was 
that?” 

He started, as if an unpleasant sound struck 

ear. 

“ The creak of a shutter, Philip,” she sooth- 


ingly replied, 


‘“Ah, yes; the creak of’a shutter,” he re- 
peated. 

“Bighteen hours. That corresponds very 
well with the statement of Mademoiselle Me- 
rigny. I doubt—” 

Madame shook her head warningly at Ray- 
mond, who now discovered that the subject 
was distasteful to his listeners. 

“Tt is our duty to be cheerful,” she inter- 
posed, “and look less at the dark side of life. 
Let everything that sayors of care, anxiety, 
and dread, be interdicted. A tranquil mind 
is the best antidote to disease. Raymond, 
we must be hopeful—and prudent, very pru- 
dent, my son. In these times, one ought not 
to go into the streets.” 

“If you really feel better, mother, I will 
retire to my room, for I confess I have slept 
little sinee my return. To-morrow morning I 
trust you will see me refreshed and cheerful.” 

“Now you talk like people or sense,” re 
marked monsieur. “Take care or yourself, 
my son, for you have much to live for. When 
this panic is over, you shall spend a great 
deal of money. You willbe rich, Raymond 
—very rich! Ah, what is there like money, 
after all?” 

De Villanville struck his hands together 
and arose from his seat; he stood a mo- 
ment in a sombre ecstacy of triumph, then 
dropped back into his chair as if suddenly 
withered by remorse or terror. 

“ Accursed sound!” he muttered. “ Will it 
never cease ?” 

“He loved the poor child so tenderly!” 
murmured madame. “Go, myson, go. The 
sight of you revives too vividly the remem: 
brance of his loss in Catholina.” 

Raymond left them, with conflicting emo- 
tions swaying to and fro within him. He 
could not tell why he felt relieved when he 
wag alone, with their questioning looks no 
longer upon him. It was something new to 
be ill dt ease in the presence of those dear to 
him by the strongest ties of nature. A shadow 
had fallen between them and himself, the 
meaning of which he could not comprehend. 
There was a seeret terror in his soul, the ex- 
istenee of which he searcely had knowledge 
of. It eould not be said that he had distrust- 
ed, for his thoughts had taken no definite di- 
rection, and were too troubled and discursive 
to grasp anything tangible. 

His mother had spoken of rest, but his 
mind was too much like an agitated sea to 
admit of repose. Catholina, Mademoiselle 
Merigny, and the doctor, could not for a mo- 
ment be banished from his perturbed brain ; 
éach and all seemed connected with this pres- 
ent life. 

The air of his room was close and suffo- 
eating. It appeared to him that he could not 
respire it with safety. He opened a window 
and put forth his head, that the cool atmos- 
iy of the gathering night might fan his 
‘ace. 

“J will fulfill my promise to Mademoiselle 
Merigny,” he said, by and by, when he had 
listened some minutes to the roar of the riv- 
er—the waters of which were fast being ob- 
seured by the deepening twilight. He re- 
membered his mother’s warning respecting 
the pestilence, and added: ‘Those live 
longest who fear the least. Besides, there is 
no immunity of place; death creeps alike 
into hovels and mansions. I will go out; I 
will inquire for the doctor; afterward, I will 
hasten to Mademoiselle Merigny.” 

Making some changes in his dress, and 
arming himself, he stealthily left the house. 
He had reached the street, when, to his 
annoyance, he met Pierre Lereau—a person 
to whom he had already taken a strong dislike. 

“Will you ride, Monsieur Raymond?” 

“ No hig 

“Monsieur knows that everything is at hia 
disposal.” 

Pierre’s manner was quiet and assured— 
more like that of a superior than a subordi- 
nate. 

“Very true,” answered Raymond. “No 
one is better aware of the fact than myself, 
but I prefer my feet to-night.” 

“Keep the plague in mind, monsieur!” 

“T have no fear. Inform no one that I 
am not in my room.” 

‘“Pardon, Monsieur Raymond, but what 
strange jewel is that which shines like a ser- 
pent’s eye on your breast ?” 

“That,” replied Raymond, coldly, “is a 
bricklayer’s trowel.” 


Pierre fell back a step, stood stili, and 


stared at the young man. 
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“A bricklayer’s trowel?” he repeated, al- 
most inaudibly. 

Raymond glanced at him and passed on, 
remarking to himself : 

‘“« My trowel affects every one in this house 
like a talisman. Lf wonder what secret influ- 
ence it has ?” 

It was not very late; but a cloud charged 
with rain hung over the city. A fine, watery 
mist floated in the air, which soon began to 
fall slowly in drops. Raymond paused at the 
first corner, to learn if he was followed by 
Pierre. He waited but a moment before see- 
ing a man stealing after him, whom he had 
no difficulty in recognizing. When he was 
opposite the corner, the young man stepped 
forth and confronted him, much to his em- 
barrassment. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Raymond. 

“To a wine-shop, just above,” stammered 
Pierre. 

“You were following me,” said Raymond 
sternly. 

“Yes, I confess it. Ah, sir, do not expose 
yourself to the contagion. You are young, 
and have much to live for. With you, life is 
at a higher premium than with those miser- 
able ones who die in huts and hovels, and by 
the wayside.” 

Pierre spoke in a voice of friendly yet earn- 
est remonstrance. Raymond was not so 
tmauch touched by his devotion as Pierre 
thought, under the circumstances, he ought 
to be. 

“T do not pretend to fathom motives,” the 
young man replied; ‘‘ but I know that your 
watching cannot keep away the plague. God 
only can control it.” 

“True, monsieur, but there is such a vir- 
fue as prudence, you know. What would 
monsieur and madame say, if they knew you 
were abroad, traversing the pestilent streets ?” 

“T have a talisman that will protect me.” 

“A talisman ?” 

“ Yes,” answared Raymond, with empresse- 
ment. “This magic trowel will protect me. 
While I wear it, no earthly power can harm 
me.” 

Raymond made this bold avowal without 

remeditation, and with no particular motive 
in view; it was a sudden flash of imagination, 
which he expressed as it came; but the dee- 
laration, simple as it was, appeared to fall 
with creat weight on the mind of Pierre~ 
who, having remained silent a moment, re- 
marked, in a troubled voice: , 

“You certainly do not believe in charms ? 
Monsieur is jesting !” cry ; 

Raymond, perceiving that his improvised 
invention had affected Pierre, hastened to 
bolster it up with a new fiction. 

“There is a strange secret connected with 
this trowel. Every night it mysteriously 
disappears, but returns at a certain hour.” 

qapoesible 1 

Pierre Lereau tried to laugh, but his throat 
emitted a husky, unnatural sound. 

“ Really, you are facetious! Ha, ha!” 

Raymond maintained a grave silence. 

‘“‘ At what hour does this mystic trowel dis- 
appear, Monsieur Raymond?” Pierre laugh- 
ed again after this interrogatory, yet waited 
with evident interest for an answer. ; 

“One hour before midnight, and returns 
one hour after; which makes an absence of 
two hours.” 

“ Midnight—two hours !”’ repeated Pierre. 
“Very extraordinary !” 

“ Past belief!” said Raymond, wondering 
at the manifest credulity of his listener. 

_ “I know not what you know, nor the mean- 
ing of this silly invention; but I warn you, 
young man, not to repeat it to your father, 
Who is a matter-of-fact man, and hates the 
meaningless embellishments of fancy that 
sometimes divert others. Talk plain common- 
sense to Monsieur De Villanville. His ner- 
vous system has been shocked ; at times he 
is like a musical instrument out of tune. Be 
careful how you touch the discordant notes.” 

Pierre spoke hurriedly, and with forced 
calmness. 

“I need ask no one how I shall deport my- 
self toward my father,” returned Raymond, 
quietly. 

“Ah, monsieur, your manner of telling a 
story is admirable! Truly, your gravity im- 

osed upon my senses, You young fellows 
earn somuchat college! A talisman! Ha, 
ha! Mystic trowel! Goes away and comes 
back again. Ah, ha! Excellent in its way. 
Would Monsieur Raymond consent to sell me 
the wonderful jewel ?” 


“Tt is not for sale. Go back, Pierre; you 
have already detained me too long.” , 
“ Yes, Iwill go—lI am going. But be ca 
ful, Raymond—be careful !” 
Pierre’s yoice had a singularly way 
sound, which rang in the young man’s 


long after he had left him, perplexing hing 


not a little. 
7 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CARRIER, 

As Raymond De Villanville pursued his 
way, he could not help reflecting on what had 
gust occurred. It was in vain that he ques- 
tioned himself respecting the impulse” that 
led him to exercise his imagination upon 
Pierre. He eould only wonder that such a 
whimsical tale had passed his lips; for he 
was not much addicted to indulge in flights 
of fancy. The deportment of Pierre also 
made some impression on his mind; but 
other thoughts came to obliterate it for the 
time being. 

He went to various quarters where the fever 
was raging, and made inquiries for Merigny. 
Many Were too much absorbed in their own 
griefs to heed him; while terror prevented 
others from giving intelligible answers. He 
found some who knew the doctor, and a few 
who had seen him two or three days since, 
in attendance upon the sick; but not, one 
who could give a more recent account of’ him. 
He called at various police stations, but with 
no better success. Determined to be faithful 
to the selfimposed duty, he continued his 
exertions till a late hour, encountering many 
objects to shock his sensibilities. In some 
places, he found weeping and lamentation; 
in others, bacchanalian revelry, as if the 
wretches, feeling that they were to be the 
future victims, had resolved to make the most 
of the remnant of life that remained to them, 

He at length came upon a man standing 
beneath a dim street-lamp, with a heavy cart- 
whip in bis hand. A nearer view of him al- 
most indueed Raymond to forego his pur- 
pose in addressing him—his fac: was so re- 
pulsive, and his manner betrayed so little 
lee in for his fellow-beings. He whistled, 
eracked his whip, andsung snatches of street- 
songs. Conquering to some extent his aver- 
sion, the young man accosted him: 

“Do you know one Doctor Merigny ?” 

“T’ve carted away a heap of doctors, but 
am never particular about names. I trundle 
‘em off without respect o’ persons, and them 
as wouldn’t never speak fo each other in life, 
find themselves cheek by jowlin death. That 
shows that we’re all of common airth, though 
there’s many that sets themselves up as bein’ 
better than their neighbors.” 

“You are a carrier?” said Raymond, in- 
voluntarily. 

“At your honor’s sarvice. Give me the 
name, street, and number, and I’ll be there 
in a twinklin’. Lively times these be, and 
we have to work fast to keep up with the 
business. Haven’t slept much for two or 
three nights, there’s been so many waitin’ 
for their last ride.” 

Raymond regarded the man with silent 
aversion. 

“Don’t you fear the fever?” he asked. 

“ Fear the fever! What does it want of a 
oor devil like me? Hasn’t it got better 
esh to feed on—flesh fairer and tenderer? 

Ha, ha! Little the plague cares for Jude 
Schwartz, and little Jude Schwartz cares for 
the plague.” 

“Have you buried a young wornan late- 
ly?” Raymond asked, impulsively. 

“Heaps on ’em—heaps on’em!” exclaim- 
ed Schwartz, lifting himself and striking the 
ground with his whip. “A young woman, 
indeed! Ho,ho! you are humorous to-night, 
mister.” 

“Humorous, fellow? Heaven forbid! 
Your indifference shocks me. I refer to a 
beautiful young lady, who was carried away 
at about two o’elock this morning.” 

“T carried away ten last night, but saw the 
face of no beautiful young lady. All I look- 
ed at were spotted with the yellow death.” 

“Did you go to De Villanville’s ?” 

“Now you come to the p’int, young man. 
When folke talk plain, I can understand ’em.” 

‘* Here—catch this.” 

Raymond tossed the carrier a piece of mon- 
ey; he caught it dexterously, shook it a few 
seconds in his palm, then dropped it into a 
canvas bag whieh he concealed in the lining 
of his blouse. 

“They keep droppin’, droppin’in. I love 


to hear ’em drop in, monsieur. A musical 

ound is the clinkin’ of broad pieces. If I 

bad a son as was old enough to set on a cart 
| duive a horse, I should say to him: ‘My 

atite,this here business.’”’ 

to De Villanville’s? said 


ple?” Raymond made lemma motic 
Yes, I rattled down there in a great hur- 
ry. Wexation enough I had in findin’ the 
place, bein’ misdirected by dishonest fellers 
that hadn’t no right to be in the trade.” — 

“Do not stop, man, to tell me the details,” 
interposed Raymond, decidedly. “ Inform me 
at once, and without digression, whether you 
took a body from that house?” 

“Well, I suppose that I may say I did’; for 
the long and short of it amounts jest to that. 
Want me to go again, eh? My aart’s jest 
round the corner, and IJ’ll be down there in no 
time almost. Will you jump on and ride? 
Plenty 0’ room, and nobody has ever com- 
plained that has rid with me.” 

Jude Schwartz rubbed his hands, and 
chuckled over his horrible pleasantry. 

“Be silent and listen to me!” said Ray- 
mond, with sternness. ‘Can you find the 
spot where you buried her ?” 

“ Oh, ’twas a her, was it? Well, I didn’t 
know. Pootty stout one, wasn’t it ?” 

« Will you answer me, you savage ?”’ cried 
mevaoad. both shocked and angry. 

“Don’t be fiery,” replied Jude, drawing 
circles in the air with his whip. “I was told 
to mark the spot, andI did. I can go to it 
in the darkest night.” 

The young man _ stood a few moments ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

“Get your tools and conduct me to the 
spot,” hs said, arousing himself. 

“What did you say; monsieur ?” 

Raymond hurriedly repeated his order. _ 

“ Another to put in, eh? U’mnot much in 
the diggin’ line, you see. Have all I can do 
zo trot about and pick’em up. Hain’t gotso 
low as to dig yet. You'll find poor devils 
enough on the ground, who makes a business 
of it.” 

“You shall be paid, fellow. Get a spade 
and come along.” 

“« Jest as your honor likes. Amallers will- 
in’ to ’commodate a gentleman as pays. It’s 
a odd fancy to go out among the dead folks at 
night, but that’s no business o’ mine. The 
tools are in my cart; though, as I have told 
ye, I seldom stoops to use em myself. You ~ 
can take a seat beside of me, and we'll be 
among the silent ones right soon.” 

“ Lead the way,” said Raymond, briefly. A 
few moments later found him seated beside 
Jude Schwartz, upon the dead cart, moving 
with tolerable speed toward the fields fast fill- 
ing with the victims of the pestilence, 


CHAPTER X. 
EXHUMATION. 


Raymond felt the motion of the cart, but 
searcely realized where he was going, or what 
he intended to do. A strong desire to see 
Catholina possessed him. He forgot the 
plague and its cadaverous spots. It seemed 
impossible that death could destroy her mar- 
velous beauty. That face would retain its 
loveliness in defiance of disease and mortal- ° 
ity. Nature herself would sympathize with 
such divine excellence, and make an excep- 
tion in favor of Catholina. This was the pur- 
port of his flying thoughts, as he jolted to- 
ward the stranger’s burial-place—a swampy, 
and sometimes overflowed field behind the 
city. He was shocked that they buried her 
there; he would have encased her in a casket 
offivory and gold, and laid her away with the 
sacred ashes of the saints. 

They reached the melancholy place ; they 
saw lanterns in various directions, held by 
hands, or attached to sticks thrust into the 
ground. There was a dismal concert of picks 
and shovels al] around, broken here and there 
by the careless burden of a song arising ir- 
reverently from beneath the surface of the 
earth, where hardened creatures plied the 
tools of their craft, indifferent alike to the 
terrors of death and the humanities of life, 
thinking of the dross that was to rewerd them 
for their toil, and the revel that would follow. 

Raymond gazed upon this dimly-illuminat- 
ed scene with feelings entirely new. Was 
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there an odor of mortality in the air? Was 
there a stifling ooze of death creeping up 
from the shallow graves? It might be se 
he could not tell. 

“Here we are,’ said Jude 
“Tsn’t it-a lively sight?” 
“ Have you a lantern 
vy} and, 
6 back with 


: my tehe added, “T’ll show 
you where I put the box. I didn’t dump it 
in with the others in the trench, but give it a 
separate bit of earth, ’eordin’ to orders. This 
way, sir, and don’t tumble into the holes, for 
there’s water in most of ’em. Now I have 
it; here’s the little wooden eross that I’s told 
to put down, s0’s there’d be no mistake.” 

Schwartz held the lantern over a fresh heap 
of earth, at which Raymond looked with awe 
and grief, while memory was painfully busy 
within him, recalling Catholina as he had seen 
her, and as it seemed to him she then ought 
to be. That irresistible something that had 
urged him on sinee the moment he heard the 

announcement of her death, grew more in- 
tense. 

“Dig!” he said. 

“What does the young gen’leman say?” 
asked Schwartz, dubiously, elevating his lan- 
tern to obtain a better view of the young 
man’s face. 

“Put in your spade and throw out the 
earth,” he answered, inatone suppressed and 
solemn. 

“A queer fancy, that is. What does your 
warship want?” 

‘Doubt and curiosity were impressed on the 
carrier’s features. 

“Dig, T tell you!” ericd Raymond, casting 
money at Jude’s feet, who went down on his 
knees, gathered it up, and buried it in his 
canvas bag. 

“The spade !”’ said Raymond. 

“Spade it is, young gen’lenman. T’ll runto 
the cart and bring it.” 

Raymond stood by the mound till Schwartz 
returned. 

_ “Hold the glim,” said the carrier. 

j Raymond took the lentern, and the man 
commenced his labors. 

“A ‘odd world it is!” he muttered. “ One 
wants a thing buried, and another wants it 
dug up.”’ 

* Faster—faster |” 

““Hurried in and hurried out! Isn’t that 
a mystery ?” continued Schwartz. “Isn’t it 
lucky that we don’t plant’em deep? Can 
find’em hereabouts with scarce six inches of 
soil on’em. But what can a body expect in 
these times ?”” 

The sensations of Raymond, while he stood 
silently lighting and watching the labors ot 
Schwartz, were such as admit of no analysis. 
He was conscious, however, of a purpose, but 
fiad he been questioned, could have given no 
coherent reason for it. 

“ Faster—faster !” 

_ “Took ’e here,” said Schwartz, brushing 
the perspiration from his brow with the back 
of his hand. “ Ain’t I workin’ as fast as a 
cove can? Be patient, won’t ye ?” 

“ What was that hollow sound ?” exclaimed 
Raymond, with a start. 

“ The spade hit the box.” 

“So soon? Such a burial is a mockery, 
man |!” 

“ It’s better than we. does for many of ’em. 
Here are eighteen good inches of dirt, which 
is uncommon. We can’t talk about six feet 
in fever-times.” 

Raymond shivered, but did not reply. The 
man’s manner and conyersation shocked him. 
It was revolting to see him standing over 
Catholina with such indifference. When he 
ceased to answer him, he sang, whistled, and 
talked to himself. 

By-and-by the clods were seraped from the 
box. 

‘ “There! What shall I do now, youn 
en’leman? The box is as bare as a picke 
one. See what money does, your worship ! 

It makes and it unmakes ; itdigs out and fills 

up, and digs outagain. Ho!ho! Itisaodd 

world, it is. I allers said so, and I allers 

will.” 4 

“Take the lantern. Where’s the pick?” 

Jude Schwartz carelessly threw his spade 
on the ground, and mechanically took the 
lantern. 

“What a voice monsieur has!” 


He lifted the lantern till the divulgent rays 
flashed full into Raymond’s eyes. 

°* Bless me! it looks like a face cut out ot 
», You'd better go home and go to bed. 
En’t smiled for a few weeks, haven’t ye? 
Pine! we carriers are the only sensible 
8 left. Don’t go mad now—don’t bite !” 

‘*Give me the pick, fellow!” 

The voice of Raymond was deep, husky, 
and authoritative ; the poor cAiricetlad not 
mental strength enough to withstand it; he 
quailed, shrank back a little, and without tak- 
ing his eyes from the young man’s face, 
stooped, took up the pick, and gave it him. 

“Hold the light this way, man, and be 
steady. Don't speak; I don’t wish to hear 
you. Even the dead ears of Catholina must 
not be shocked by your brutality!” 

The eyes of Jude Schwartz dilated with 
wonder. He had never heard one discourse 
in this fashion, nor seen such an expression 
on a man’s visage. The lantern trembled in 
his hand, and, for the time passing, he forgot 
his bloated canvas bag. 

Raymond stepped into the shallow grave, 
upon the coffin. The head of the lid opened 
on hinges. He struck the point of the pick 
carefully beneath it, and wrenched it open. 
His whole frame shook as it yielded to his 
strength ; in an instant he would see the face 
of Catholina! That expectation thrilled 
him. He looked down; darkness was before 
the face of the dead. He motioned to Sehwartz 
to depress the Jantern. He obeyed, and Ray- 
mond beheld, not the features of Catholina, 
but a bearded, distorted face, horrible in its 
repulsiveness ! 

He dropped the implement he held in his 
hand, and sprang from the box. 

“ Villain!” he cried, seizing Jude Schwartz 
by the throat, ‘* You have deceived me!” 

‘Por God’s sake, monsieur! don’t choke a 
poor devil, who has done you no harm !” 

“Fellow! this is not Catholina De Noyan ; 
it is but common mortality! Where is 
she? What fiend possessed you to play me 
a trick like this?” he continued, fiercely, 
nearly shaking the life from Jude Schwartz. 

“Heaven is my witness, your worship!” 
stammered the carrier, when Raymond had 
released him, “ that this is the body I buried 
from De Villanville’s.” 

“Twas a young girl, knave!” 

“Gan’t help it, monsieur ; but this is what 
I got, and there’s the cross I put over it. If 
your worship ‘ll only hear me, I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

Impressed by the apparent sincerity of 
Schwartz, Raymond bade him go on, and tell 
the truth. Relieved from immediate fear of 
personal violence, the carrier related minutely 
and intelligibly the manner in which he had 
procured the body to the surprise and bewil- 
derment of the young man. 

“Two carts ?” he said, vaguely. 

“Two of em!” reiterated Jude. 

“ And you overtook the first one, and got 
this piece of corruption ?” 

He pointed, with loathing, to the grave. 

“JT did, monsieur—I did.” 

“ How am I to believe this incomprehensi 
ble story ?” 

“JT don’t know, monsieur—I don’t know. 
But you may ask De Villanville, and he will 
tell you that two carriers came, and the first 
one got the body, and that he ordered me to 
pursue and claim it. I did foller with right 
good-will, for carrier number one had deceiv- 
me. I heard the rumblin’ of a eart, and, 
thinkin’ it might be the right one, turned in 
that direction. A wheel came off; fixed it 
up, and went on again, and came up with 
tart number one, which was drawn by ajaded 
horse. I claimed the box, and they give it 
Ms Did they yield it willingly ?” 

“Peared to be glad to git rid of if.” 

“ And this, you are completely sure, is the 
identical box?” : 

“As sure of ib as I am that my name is 
Jude Schwartz.” ; : 

Raymond stood a long time without speak- 


oy can make nothing of this,” he said, at 
length. 

“As much as I can, your honor.” 

“There has been a painful error some- 
where.” 

“Not on my part, monsieur. I’m a poor 
earrier, but I can tell the truth as well’s an- 
other. I'd take a thousand oaths, before as 
many magistrates, that I’m telling you no lie. 


Ah! what good would falsehood do me, your 
honor? If you are still in doubt, go to De 
Villanyille, and lie will tell you about the two 
carriers and the wooden cross. I saw his man 
after it was done; the goidthat he gave me 
is in this canyas-bag. He said to me, ‘ You 
are sure, fellow, that you have done as you 
were told?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He looked at me 
a minute, and added, ‘ You can go, and for- 
get all about it.’ ” 

“Throw back the earth,” said Raymond, 
presently, ‘‘and place the cross in its origin- 
al position. Say nothing of this to any one. 
Here is more gold; let it seal your. lips to 
every one but me. Do you understand?” 

“I do, monsieur.” 

“Then obey me faithfully. I shall know 
whether your work be well done. I shall see 
you again.” ’ : 

Raymond went away like one ina troubled 
dream, and the sound of the falling clods fol+ 
lowed him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT MERIGNY’S. 

Raymond found his way to Dauphine street, 
more perplexed than he had ever before been. 
He felt himself entively unable, with the 
Enowledge he then possessed, to solve the 
mystery. If Jude Schwartz had not grossly 
deceived him, there was something concern- 
ing the burial quite inexplicable. The 
thought occurred, that if he could find the 
first carrier, he might obtain some light in 
regard to thé subject ; and he resolved to do 
8o long before he reached Merigny’s. 

It was past midnight when he rang the doc- 
tor’s bell. Mademoiselle Merigny opened the 
door herself. She was paler than before, but 
seemed glad to see him. : 

“Monsieur,” she said, 7 fei countenance is 
not the harbinger of good tidings.” 

-¢ Mademoiselle,” answered Raymond, whose 
heart beat faster at sight of her. “I have 
heard nothing of your brother. I have in 
quired for him in various quarters of the city, 
without success.” 

“Come in, monsieur. You are kind to 
think of others when selfishness, fear, and 
grief, fill every heart.” 

Her voice was low and sad. Raymond fol: 
lowed her intoa small, neatly-arranged apart. 
ment, and became seated. 

“T have called at the police-stations, and 
visited the sections where the fever is raging ; 
I regret to say that my inquiries excited but 
little attention. As you have observed, mad- 
emoiselle, all are lost in the thought of them- 
selves. But you must not despair. I yet 
nope to be the bearer of better news. Let 
me entreat of you to curb these emotions, 
which are wearing away your strength. Mad« 
emoiselle, you cannot hide your distress.” 

“T eannot live, sir, without Doctor Paul !’* 

She stopped suddenly and recoiled from 
Raymond. 

“Your garments are soiled with earth,” she 
added. “ Have you sought him among the 
dead?” 

The young man looked at himself, and saw 
blotches of clay upon his clothes. 

“ Perhaps,” she continued, “ you have buried 
him, and conceal it from me.” She advanced 
a step, and regarded him imploringly. Her 
face was saintly in its pale beauty. 

“Tb will be impossible to deceive you, mad- 
emoiselle,” said Raymond, with reverence 
“Happy brother!” he murmured, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

“Why happy, monsieur?” she asked. 

“Tn being beloved by you mademoiselle.” 

“You should have said: ‘ Happy sister, to 
be beloved by Paul!’ Ah! monsieur, that 
fresh earth on your person makes me shiver. 
Tt seems to me that you come to me from the 
dead.” 

“Tt is true; but not your dead, mademoi- 
selle. I, too, am suffering ; 1, too, am walk- 
ing beneath the shadow of a bewildering mys- 
tery. I am full of darkness — I am full of 
doubt.” 

Mademoiselle Merigny now looked at him 
attentively ; there was something in the ex- 
pression of his haggard face that invited con- 
fidence. 

“While I have complained ot the selfish- 
ness of others, I, too, have been selfish. 
Your countenance, monsieur, tells me that 
you have come here staggering under the 
effects of some unexpected trial of your 
strength.” 

“ Your intuitions have not misled you. I 
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have indeed passed an ordeal, the short his- 
tory of which is not for ears like thine.” 

e shuddered, and his countenance assum- 
ed a deeper pallor, while his head sank upon 
the high back of his chair. Every object in 
the room went swimming before his eyes. 
The form of mademoiselle, only, separated it- 
self from the dizzy chaos. 

“ You are ill—you are faint!” 

She hastened to pour a glass of water, 
which he received with an unsteady hand. 
The bell rang gently while the goblet was at 
his lips. It was not a peremptory and ur- 
gent summons, but timaid and hesitating. 

“Thanks!” said Raymond, returning the 
glass. “Do not think of me. I am very 
well.” 

“You are frightfully pale, monsieur. Per- 
haps it is the plague !” 

“Tt is exhaustion, only. See! I am strong 
again.” 

He arose, smiling. 

“T will answer that summons, if it be your 
pleasure.” 

Mademoiselle Merigny bowed assent, but 
looked doubtingly at Raymond, who stepped 
into a hall where a lamp was burning, and 
opened the street door. A momentary silence 
ensued. 

“Doctor Merigny ?” 

‘““Not at home,” replied Raymond. 

“Tl wait for him,” added the inquirer, and 
without ceremony passed the threshold into 
the hall. 

The young man closed the door, and "per- 
ceived before him a person in overalls and 
blouse, with a paper cap on his head. His 
coarse garments were plentifully besprinkled 
with mortar, and burned yellow in various 
places with lime. i 

“A bricklayer,” thought Raymond, as the 
man turned and confronted him, as he imag- 
ined, with some surprise. 

“Tt is scarcely worth while to wait,” said 
Raymond. 

“T must see the doctor.” 

“T cannot tell you when he will come.” 

“T said | would wait, nionsieur.” 

There was a trifle of impatience in the tones 
cf the bricklayer. 

“My good man, Mademoiselle Merigny, his 
sister, fears that he may not return to- 
night.”’ 

* And you” —began the bricklayer, hurried- 
ly, and immediately stopping with manifest 
embarrassment. Are you a doctor?” 

“Unfortunately, no. I am simply what 
you see me. For your sake, if you are in 
need, I heartily wish I had the skill of Doc- 
tor Merigny.” 

The bricklayer’s eyes rested on the diamond 
trowel. 

“JT thank you, monsieur,” he answered, ‘n 
8 more humble tone, touching his cap. “ You 
look like one who would willingly spread the 
Cement of brotherly love. Ah, sir! the fever 
makes no distinction between the bricklayer 
“nd the gentleman. Would you be so good 
as to give me a word with Mademoiselle Me- 
rigny ?”” 

“My worthy friend, she is not in a state of 
mind to see strangers. Excuse her, and seek 
aid elsewhere.” : 

Raymond opened the door, glanced out into 
the darkness, and then at the man ; his mean- 
Ing was apparent. 

_ ““ What has happened that mademoiselle is 
im grief?” asked he of the blouse. 

“Her brother has disappeared. I have 
sought him vainly. Her anxiety is on his 
account. There—you knowall. Good-night.” 

“Twill not leave the house till I have seen 

her. Mademoiselle Merigny — mademoi- 
selle.” 
__ The bricklayer turned from the young man, 
and walked quickly into the doctor's office, 
Mademoiselle was already there. She heard 
his voiec, and ran toward him with outstreteh- 
ed hands, erying : 

“ Paul! Paul?” 

‘ She stopped suddenly when she saw a man 
I overalls, blouse, and paper cap. He made 
a hurried, deprecating gesture. Raymond, 
who had followed him, eyed him suspicious- 
ly. He remained silent, waiting to see what 
would next ha pen. 

“Speak again. Who are you ?” exclaimed 
the girl, trembling with excitement, her chest 
heaving, ber eyes glowing, 

One that you know pot,’ answered the 
blouse, briefly. 

“You cannot deceive me. You are alive 
you are well! I see—hear you \? 


Faint with joy, she sprang forward, and 
the man in the blouse caught her in his arms.’ 

“Ah, Edna! could you not practice deeep- 
tion one moment? We are not alone, and I 
have much to say to you.” 

“O Paul! Paul, what miserable hours you 
have made me! But you are here, and I am 
happy.” 

“My Edna!” said the doctor, soothingly. 
“What gentleman is this, dear?” 

“This is monsiewr—monsieur—” 

“Raymond,” added the young man, com- 
ing to her relief. 

“ Yes, Monsieur Raymond,” she repeated, 
“who has been kind enough to search for you 
in various parts of the city. Whatever mo- 
tives you can have for this disguise, 1 am 
sure you have nothing to fear from him.” 

“This is unfortunate. I intended that no 
eyes but yours should behold me. I have the 
most imperative reasons for secrecy.” 

Doctor Paul looked again at the golden 
trowel. 

“ Sister, will you leave me with Monsieur 
Raymond ?” 

Edna left the room, saying ; 

F Arg not keep me long away from you 
‘aul.’ 

The doctor closed the doors carefully, and- 
bolted them. 

“ Give me your hand, Monsieur Raymond,” 
he said. 

The young man extended it. 

The doctor took it in his, pressed it, and 
said : 

“The paw of the lion is strong !” 

“Tt is strong !” repeated Raymond. 

They interlocked their hands in a peculiar 
manner. They bent toward each other, as if 
‘to embrace. Something was whispered, but 
in a breath so low that it died within the cir- 
eumference of the ear. 

“ By the mallet and the chisel !” 

“By the square and the compass!” 

“Swear to me!” 

“ By what shall I swear?” 

“By the three great lights of our mystic 
brotherhood !” 

“To any oath that an honorable man may 
bind himself, I cheerfully submit, if thereby 
T can serve a brother os stands within the 
sacred eirele of our immemorial order,” an- 
swered Raymond, earnestly. 

“You swear, by the three great lights of 
our inviolable brotherhood, that you will re- 
veal to no one, without my free consent, that 
you have seen me to-night, or have any 
knowledge of my existence, whatever inquir- 
ies may be made, or whatever may result 
from the concealment of the fact of my being 
alive ?” 

“Stop one moment!” 

“What would you have ?” 

“Take off that cap, and let me see your 
face.” 

Doctor Paul threw off the bricklayer’s cap, 
revealing a forehead broad, clear, and erown- 
ed with clustering black hair. His dark eyes 
were calm and stendy, beaming, Raymond 
thought, with a noble purpose. 

“ You are Doctor Paul Merigny ?” 

“T am.” 

“Your countenance is like hers—I am con- 
tent. I solemnly pledge myself to that which 
you have asked. You are dead to me till 
your word unseals my ae and my eyes.” 

“Neither by word, look, inuendo, gesture, 
nor insinuafion will you endanger my secret ?” 

“By neither of these,” answered Raymond, 
with empressement. 

“ Monsieur, you greatly oblige me. T shall 
always think of you with gratitude. Believe 
me, 1 18 no common motive that induces me 
to ask so extraordinary a thing of a stranger. 
I trust the time will come when this obliga- 
tion may be removed without detriment to 
any one.” 

There was a gentle tap at the door. - 

“Have you not been long enough with 
Monsieur Raymond?” asked Edna. “Let 
me in, Doctor Paul—let me in!” 

“Yes, Edna,” said the doctor, tenderly, 
admitting her. 

Raymond could not help envying Paul 
Merigny. Feeling that he was no longer 
needed, he arose to go. 

“Monsieur Raymond, you will not have 
the heart to take Doctor Paul away?” said 
Edna, appealing to him. ; 

“No, mademoiselle; the case is terminat- 
ed, and his skill no longer required. I con- 


gratulate you on his safety,” answered the 


young man, witha sidelong glance at the doe- 
tor. 

“My Paul,” added Edna, thoughtfully, “in 
my happiness at your return, I had forgotten 
that this gentleman’s heart is oppressed with 
sorrow. He has’ suffered, but he does not 
complain. Look at lim! Observe how pale 
he is, See how bravely he struggies with 


some great trial, whichshe nobly keeps to’. 


himself.”’ 5 


Doctor Merigny now turned his practical 
eyes critically upon Raymonds | ile 

““My friend,” he said, “ go home and go to 
sleep. Both your mental and physical need 
rest. Your energies have recently been too 
much taxed. I know the meaning of that 
pale line around the mouth, that unsteady 
turning of the eyes, and the slight tremor of 
your hands.” 

* You are right. My nerves are overstrain- 
ed. It has been many hours since I have 
slept. I trust we may meet again. Good- 
night, mademoiselle.” 

He threw a look at Edna, respectful and 
earnest—a look that made her tremble. He 
bowed low, and the doctor attended him to 
the door. The graceful thanks of both fol- 
lowed Lim to the street. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BROTHER -AND SISTER, 

“ Doctor Paul, we are alone. Tell me what 
has any tS and the meaning of this dis- 
guise. am sure something singular has 
transpired. My instinets assure me that our 
whole lives are about to be changed. I read 
youvery well. I know when'the deeper cur- 
rents of your nature are stirred.” 

“You are not deceived in your feelings,” 
answered Merigny, taking the white, willing 
hand of his sister. “I have the strangest 
tale to tell you!” 

“J knew it!” murmured Edna. “But if 
no one comes between us, I care not, so you 
are safe !” 

“Tt is by the merey of God that I am with 
you. But listen, and you shall hear all. 
YLoek the doors, and close that shutter, dear. 
If any one rings, let him ring on; when 
weary, he will go his way.” 


Doctor Paul began af the beginning, and | 


told his story with remarkable minuteness 
and fidelity. Edna did not withdraw her 
eyes from him during his narration. 

“This is wonderful!” she said; when he 
had finished. “ Your life has been attempt- 
ed, and you are considered dead !” 

“ Yes.” 

“And yousavedher? Catholina! Itisa 
pretty name. But I shall hate her!” 

“ dna!” 

“Do not frown, Doctor Paul. Why should 
I not hate her who robs me of you? You 
have betrayed me, Judas! You said she was 
fair?” 

“T know of but one who bears any compar- 
ison to Catholina.” 

“Then love that one! She will be to you 
more than sweetheart or wife. Paul, I have 
never seen 2 woman worthy of you. I wish 
this Catholina bad slept on and never awak- 
ened! You were too, too faithful. You 
must never see her again!” 

“Be just, Edna. You are the soul of truth 
and loyalty.” 

She contemplated her brother fondly, and 
with pride. Though inwardly disturbed, she 
was outwardly calm and majestic. Even her 
doting love for Paul seemed like angelic con- 
descension, she was such a perfection of love- 
ly womanhgod. 

“Then bétvontent with me, Doctor Paul,” 
she replied. 

“ You are my idol—my sister !”” 

“You will soon break your idol!” 

“you will soon love this fair creature, Ed- 
na,’ 

* Never! never!” 

She compressed her lips, and looked defi- 
antly at her brother. 

“Tam her enemy, already!” 

“You disappoint me,” answered Merigny, 
sorrowfully.  ‘‘T had hoped for your co-op- 
eration — at least, for your sympathy. As 
you have said, our lives are to change. 
Henceforth, there is to be no Doctor Paul 
Merigny in New Orleans.” 

« Judas, look at me!” eried Edna, contract- 
ing her brows. ‘“ Why do you not denounce 
these wretches, and give them up to justice? 
That is the shortest road to travel.” 

The doctor averted his eyes till they rested 
on Edna’s feet. 
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“T will tell you why, traitor! You love 
this Catholina, and would not for the world 
surrender the sweet privilege of taking care 
of her. The mystery of all this pleases you. 
At heart, too, you are revengeful, and wish 
to bring upon the perpetrators of this unnat- 
ural villainy a slow, sure, and crushing pun- 


ishment.” 
“You refuse to with me, darling ?” 

Paul looked at Edna imploringly. 

“ You mistake me, brother ; I will. go 
with you; I will be your blind instrument 
reserving only to myself the privilege of 
hating her who comes to rival me in your 
affections.” 

“Good sister! good sister! Iam sure of 
you. Hate Catholina, you cannot. After 
seeing her, one could hate an angel as soon.” 

“Paul, Paul, I have told you what will 
happen !” she cried, warningly. ‘“ Whatever 
grows out of this, remember that I have spok- 
en to you frankly. To give up your future, 
to die to the world, to sacrifice so much, and 
all for a pretty child!” 

Edna walked the room impatiently, and 
with the dignity of a wronged princess. 

“My sweet tyrant, you take matters too 
seriously. As you say, Catholina is but a 
child, and you would despise me had I done 
less for her,” said Merigny, deprecatingly. 

“Your conduct has been noble, so far. 
Stop where you are. But you will not do 
that ; you will go on, and I shall have the 
second place in your thoughts. Do not be 
troubled about my acquiescence in your 
plans. I shall yield to you—I shall be your 
slave. Where are we to go? What do you 
expect of me?” 

Both resentment and affection beamed from 
her eyes. 

“1 shall intrust Catholina to your care. 
Yes, you will guard this treasure,” 

“That is foolhardy, indeed! Dare you 
give me your doll to dress, and undress, and 
rock to sleep? You would make me do 
something wicked !” 

She looked reproachfully at the doctor; 
there was the commanding power of a sul- 
tana in her eyes. 

“ Adored sister,” exclaimed Paul, arising 
and kissing her white forehead, “ you can- 
not be wicked ; it is impossible.” 

“ One does not know her strength till she 
is tried. Do not tempt me too much, Paul ; 
lam terribly human. This house is to be 
shut up; I see it in your face. We are to 
live nowhere, with no names, and the fame 
of Merigny is to go out like a candle. Next 
comes a chapter of romance, intrigue, mys- 
tery, crime. But give me your hand, brother 
—I walk this new pathway with you.” 

She smiled and stretched out her hand. 
Pau! pressed it to his lips and called her pet 
names, They were neyer more devoted to 
each other. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
MORE MYSTERY. 

Raymond wended his way to the corner 
where he had first found Jude Schwartz, who 
had not yet returned from his nocturnal task. 

The young man waited till he came, when 
he proceeded to make minute inquiries re- 
specting carrier number one, from whom he 
had taken the box. 

“pere were two of them,” replied Jude. 
““Tney drove a high-boned, low - spirited 
horse, which crept over the ground like a 
lazy anail.” 

“There were two men in the cart. 
well; describe them.” 

“ Thadn’t much time to be particular about 
their looks. The one that helped me move 
the box, however, wore a blouse and overalls. 
I should say, monsieur, that he looked more 
like a bricklayer than a carrier or grave-dig- 
ger. The fellow that was drivin’ was taller 
and slimmer, and said nothin’.” 

“ Should you know either, should you meet 
them again ?” 

“Can't say,” answered Jude, dubiously. 
“Tt was some’at dark. I might, and I 
mightn’t. Think I should know the horse 
and cart.” 

“Tt is necessary that you should find 
these men. Seek them ereur yas leaye 
no part of the city unsearched.” 

“Monsieur forgets my business.” 

“ Tt’s a dreadful business,” said Raymond. 

“ Somebody must do it, your honor.” 

. “True; but you are to look for the per- 
sons from whom you took the box. Your 
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melancholy trade should bring you in con- 
tact with them before twenty-four hours. 
You shall suffer no loss. If successful, your 
reward shall be above your expectations.” 

“T’m as stupid as a block; but I should 
like to know what all this is for?” replied 
Jude, for the first time manifesting curiosity. 

‘“‘ There was an inexplicable mistake about 
the body, as you know. That casket should 
have contained a young girl, whereas it con- 
tained the loathsome object you saw.” 

“So you have already told me, monsieur ; 
but I never asked what my fare was to be. 
Mayhap she was a relation or a sweetheart 
of yours ?” 

Schwartz looked at him sharply. 

“No matter what she was! Iwish to know 
what has become of her body, and you are to 
aid me; for which service 1am to pay you 
generously.” 

“Perhaps, your honor,” suggested Jude, 
“the whole thing was a cheat, and the young 
woman didn’t die at all.” 

“ A stupid thought,” said Raymond. 

“There was some hocus-poeus, I'll war- 
rant,” added Jude, sturdily. ‘They was 
wicked-lookin’ ones that I see, as I stood on 
the steps.” 

“How many did you see?” asked Ray- 
mond, with interest. 

“'Two—one a stern-faced, gloomy gentle- 
man, while the other was the same who or- 
dered me to go there. Both ’peared sur- 
prised because number one had stole a march 
on me. They doubted whether it was all 
right.” 

“The mystery increases!’ muttered Ray- 
mond. 

“They’s ina mighty hurry to git her out 
o’ the house.” 

“Tt was unnatural!’ exclaimed Raymond. 

“Tsee him! I see him!’ eried Schwartz, 
suddenly darting away, and running down a 
dark street with all his speed. Raymond fol- 
lowed him ; and, by straining every muscle, 
got near enough to see that he was pursuing 
aman in a blouse. Not doubting but it was 
the earrier he desired so much to find, he 
joined zealously in the race, plunging to the 
yight and left, around angles and corners, 
through unlighted lanes and alleys, with a 
swiftness that was quite astonishing. Once 
or twice he was near enough to the fugitive 
to hear him pant ; but presently lost sight of 
him, and reluctantly abandoned the chase. 

Vexed and disappointed, he turned his face 
toward home. Arrived there, he had the 
good fortune to make his way in without 
alarming the inmates of the house. It was 
nearly daylight. In the reception-room he 
found a wax taper, which he lighted, and 
stopped to rest a moment before ascending 
to his ehamber. — As it happened, he took a 
seat by an escritoire, a drawer of which was 
open. A package of papers met his eyes, 
which he mechanically raised and looked at. 
A paper slipped out. The characters upon 
it were recently traced ; it was the certificate 
of Catholina’s death, given by Dr. Paul Me- 
rigny ! : 

Raymond perused the writing in silent won- 
der; he held it in his hand; his gaze was 
fastened upon it asif bya spell. It was some 
time before he could fully comprehend the 
import of what was before him. ‘The first 
fact that forced itself upon him was, that his 
cousin had been attended by Dr. Merigny, 
the man he had so recently left—the brother 
of Mademoiselle Edna. The next was, that 
the time of the doctor’s midnight eall, whieh 
had been mysteriously protracted twenty-four 
hours, corresponded to what had been. repre- 
sented as the closing period of Catholina’s 
life. Here were two distinct cireumstances, 
which were not without meaning. Again, the 
simple truth, that the deceased had been at- 
tended by Doctor Merigny, had been evaded 
or suppressed by his mother. He recalled 
her words : “‘ We sent for our family physi- 
ejan, but a stranger came.” 

This was perplexing. What need of eva- 
sion? But grief had doubtless distracted 
Madame De Villanville. She could think 
only of her loss, the details of the catastro- 
phe having slipped away in her heavy woe. 

What need of this certificate? Why should 
any one doubt Catholina’s death, if affirmed 
by the inmates of the house! Something 
whispered to the consciousness of the young 
man: “Catholina was an heiress. You will 
be very rich.’ He thrust the paper into the 


drawer, as if its touch burned his fingers, 


He liked it not, nor could he tell why. Why 
should a soul, plunged in sorrow, think of 
such aformality ? He was miserably nervous 
and uncomfortable. 

The first faint light of morning fell upon 
the floor. He extinguished the taper and 
went softly to bed. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MAN IN THE WALL, 

It is time that we returned to the man in 
the wall. It will be remembered that before 
Jean Louis had finished his compulsory la- 
bor, this unfortunate vietim of human malice 
began to recover from the effects of some nar- 
eotic, which had in some manner been ad- 
ministered to render him oblivious and pas- 
sive while he was being immured. His emo- 
tions, as he slowly flowed back to consecious- 
ness, and saw the wall gradually growing be- 
neath the hands of Jean Louis, were of a na- 
ture too terrible to be sketched by the pen. 
He did not, at first, feel the full force of the 
astounding truth, but as he grew more lueid, 
it struck him with a power his nervous sys- 
tem was scarcely able to withstand. 

He was inclined to doubt whether human 
eruelty cotild go so far. Ought he not rath- 
er to suppose that he was the subject of a 
frightful hallucination? Were these real 
walls, this a chain of veritable iron upon his 
ankle, and that pale apparition at work with 
the mortar, indeed a man? Who of his ene- 
mies could wish him such a fate ? 

Clink ! clink! clink! 

That was the sound of a trowel. He moved 
his limbs, and his chain rattled in the staple. 
That metallic sound did much to urge home 
the awful conviction of his situation. 

Just then, something reached his ears that 
startled him still more; it was the voice of 
De Villanyille, stealing coldly, remorselessly 
into his grave. Those tones, though they 
nearly stunned him at first, cleared his per- 
ceptions and his memory in a moment. A 
vail of hypocrisy was suddenly removed from 
his eyes. He grasped the motive —he knew 
why he was to die, and how hopeless would 
be an appeal to one who had deliberately de- 
termined upon such an act. 

A hundred incidents, before unnoticed, were 
recalled with lightning-like rapidity, all point- 
ing with fatal accuracy toward the single con- 
clusion. 

He began to study the face of the brick- 
layer; he eoncentrated upon him all the 
power of his will, worked up and rendered in- 
tense, as it was, by horror and indignation. 
He caught Jean Louis’ eyes —he held them 
fast —if they quivered and fell, they came 
back again. He saw his hands trembie, and 
knew that his condition appealed to his pity. 
The chain of sympathy was established. Jean 
Louis could not help seeing and compassion- 
ating him. A fluctuating, sickly hope sprang 
up in the man’s breast. He thought of a 
test, yet feared to fry it, lest utter despair 
should be too much for him, and he became 
too abject and contemptible in his terror in 
the sight of his assassins, whose measured 
steps he could hear falling echoless on the 
stone floor. 

He would make the sign of the mystia 
brotherhood —the unignorable sign of dis: 
tress—the solemnly significant sign that nev- 
er failed within the charmed cirele of the all- 
powerful and far-reaching fraternity. Per- 
haps that shaking hand, that so reluctantly 
spread the mortar, had been initiated into the 
sublime secrets that have passed down through 
the generations since the days of Solomon, 
linking the dead and the living, the past and 
the future, in one unbroken chain of human 
fellowship. He wrenched his hands from his 
bonds, and raised them, bruised and bleed- 
ing; he signed the sign, and, with thrilling 
emotions of joy, saw the trowel of the brick- 
layer make a mystic writing in the air. 

He tore the gag from his mouth ; and death 
lost half its terrors in the knowledge that his 
fate was, and would be known. He now noted 
every motion of the bricklayer. He watched 
the descent of every trowelful of mortar 
which he accidentally, apparently, let fall. 
While he was laying the last course, the man 
behind the wall had examined the lump of 
clay, and taken from it a stout pocket-knife. 
His eyes were ready to overflow with grati- 
tude; for this little instrument might prove 
an inestimable treasure—it might be like the 
teeth of the mouse that severod the meshes 
which held the lion, 
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The light was beiag shut out, the wall rap- 
idly closing upon him. Three bricks more 
would complete his tomb. Two —one, and 
while they were being placed, he could not 
repress that shriek of despair which was des- 
tined to haunt forever the ears of Jean Louis 
and De Villanville. He heard the latter in- 
specting the wall, and striking upon it with 
the trowel; then retreating footsteps, and 
he was alone in his grave! 

Philip de Noyan—the entombed—had 8 
stout heart. He resolved not to die without 
an effort for life. He had more than one 
strong motive for escape besides the natural 
love of existence. He desired to protect the 
innocent and defenceless, and bring unmiti- 
gated villainy to its just punishment. 

With the blade of the knife he pricked 
small holes through the yet soft mortar. He 
was sure he was successful, by the little jets 
of air that he could feel upon his hand. He 
next attacked the fetter upon his ankle, which 
resisted his endeavors till he was bathed in 
perspiration; for eight feet square is close 
quarters, and the lungs demand much fuel. 
He sawed in twain the iron, and stood up un- 
shackled, ready to attack the wall. With the 
trusty knife in his grasp, and the tiny streams 
of air breathing upon his face, which he 
pressed to the cool bricks, he felt like a giant 
—unconquerably strong to overcome the 
sess that stood between him and free- 

om. 

“Inhuman monster of cruelty!” he ex- 
claimed. “God has not forgotten me; the 
hand of Providence is here in the thick dark- 
ness.” 

Like one inspired, he assaulted the stone ma 
sonry opposite the new brick wall. He picked 
out the dry mortar with his knife, and, by one 
hour’s toil, loosened a large stone, which he 
drew out with his half-flayed fingers. To re- 
move other stones was comparatively easy ; 
and he heaped them in one corner of his 
sepulehre. He reached the softer earth, 
which he loosened with continual stabbing, 
dragging it away with his hands. Finally, 
he thrust his arm through into an open space, 
and was nearly suffocated by a terrible odor 
that rushed upon him. He retreated, and in- 
haled new life from one of the little air-holes 
he had made. Fortified anew, he returned to 
his labor, and discovered he had penetrated a 
drain in a place where the bricks and cement 
had fallen away. Listening an instant, he 
heard the roar of the Mississippi—a sound 
that was perfect melody to his senses. The 
conclusion was obvious —the drain had its 
outlet in the river. 

De Noyan enlarged the opening, and soon 
stood in the drain, to his knees, in the yield- 
ing filth. He had taken but a few steps be- 
fore he became aware that the conduit had 
other inhabitants, Scores of rats, disturbed 

y his presence, started into life and activity, 
As he advanced, the disturbance increased. 
At first, they fled; but now they turned, and 
leaped, hungry and venomous, upon his bowed 
shoulders his head, his face, his arms. They 
erawled up his limbs, and attacked him with 
the fury of pigmy imps. 

it was in vain that he shook them off—that 
he plucked them away with his hands, and 
dashed them down, or transfixed them with 
his knife. Resistance made them more fierce, 
while the seent of blood, mocking their starva- 
tion, maddened them. 

De Noyan was overwhelmed with unspeak- 
able horror. He shrieked, he shouted, he 
fought, he pressed forward like a maniac, but 
could not escape his thronging, frantic, agile 
enemies, whose teeth had pierced him in a 
hundred places. He had heard of persons 
being devoured alive by an army of famished 
rats, and believed such would be his misera- 
ble fate. At one moment, his courage falter- 
ed, and he was disposed to smother himself 
in the filth, to escape the devilish crew that 
assailed him ; but at the next, with desperate 
resolution, groped on, crushing his spiteful 
adversaries against the low, cylindrical walls, 
and beating them from his face and neck with 
his smarting hands. 

He fell, arose, battled on. A feeble light 
cheered him. His senses reeled He felt a 
breath of fresh air, heard a rush of waters, 
and, with a seream of pain and madness, cast 
himself head foremost into the Mississippi, 
which swept him away like a feather. 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘ THE VAULTS. 

Raymond slept five hours. He joined the 
family below, refreshed in body, but uncom- 
fortable in mind. His mother remarked his 
haggard looks. 

“You must try and shake off this gloomi- 
ness, my son,” said madame, tenderly. “ You 
are certainly greatly changed since you visit- 
ed us before. You are growing too old and 
thoughtful.” 

“ We all change ; none of us for the worse, 
T hope,” he answered, with an effort at cheer- 
fulness. 

; = Itis love, perhaps,” added madame, play- 
ully. 

“T never but onee thought I loved.” re- 
plied Raymond, composedly. 

“Who was the favored creature ?” 

“Catholina,” returned her son, observing 
his mother without appearing to doso. He 
glanced, too, at his father, who was reading a 
paper. 

“ Catholina!’’ exclaimed madame, quite as- 
tonished. 

The paper fell from De Villanville’s hand. 

“Twas not aware that you had seen her 
since she was a child,” stammered madame. 

“You know she received her education at 
a Northern school. I met her at Philadel- 
phia, little more than a year ago.” 

The young man made this announcement 
with perfect calmness. 

“Why did you conceal the fact from us?” 
asked madame, turning pale. 

“Tt was not ingenuous, mother; but we 
thought to surprise you, sometime, with the 
secret and the friendship that grew out of it. 
I exacted a promise from Catholina to that 
effect.” 

«“ And her father ?” 

Madame faltered in her speech, casting 
warning glances at her husband. 

“He was with her. He was about leaving 
for the South. Iwas obliged to return to my 
studies, but not till I had learned to love my 
cousin—the peerless, the faultless, the fair. 
I did not hear from Uncle Philip again till 
Sin letter informed me~ of his decease. 

other, I cannot make her seem dead !” 

Raymond’s voice was now thick with emo- 
tion. 

Madame De Villanville sank into a chair, 
deprived of strength and volition. What she 
had heard, appeared to fall upon her with an- 
nihilating power. Monsieur groaned aloud. 

“Fatal seeret !” murmured his mother. 

“Think not of it,” said Raymond, quickly, 
alarmed at the effect he had produced. “ For- 
give my unfilial thonghtlessness. That which 
is past, is past forever, and cannot be re- 
called.” 

“ We had not thought of Catholina in that 
connection,” said De Villanville, with a slight 
frown. ‘“ We have different views for you, my 
son.” 

“Give me some wine, Raymond,” gasped 
madame. 

Raymond went to a sideboard, but there 
was no wine there. 

His father pointed to the bell. 

“No!” said the young man. “The sery- 
ants are tardy. I will run to the cellar my- 
self. I can put my hand on your choicest 
brands, [ believe, in the dark. I have for- 
Mi nothing about the house, above or be- 
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“TU—Dll go!” returned his father, aris- 
ing as if alarmed. 

Raymond was already out of the room. 

“You used to be strong,” said madame, 
with bitterness, “but now you are weak as a 
ehild.” 

“You do wellto taunt me! Itisthe sound 
of that accursed trowel that has unnerved me. 
Yes, you say truly; I used to be strong‘; I 
had nerves like iron rods, but the clinking, 
and the clattering, and the scraping, have eat- 
en them away like rust.” 

He took two rapid turns across the floor. 

“Poor boy! poor boy! We have struck 
at him unwittingly.” 

“We might have married them,” said mad- 
ame, half-affirmatively, half-interrogatively. 

* Yes,” said De Villanyille, stopping, “ but 
we can do better. He must have wealth ; our 
son Raymond must have wealth. He must 
be able to soatter gold with both hands to the 
gaping crowd. We have begun —we must 
pass on; there is now no such thing as re- 
treat. He must marry the daughter of Ro- 
ae the banker, whose boards are count- 
88, 


“But the old objection remains; he is a 
Jew, Philip!” 

“ But a prince among his people. Our son 
Raymond must see Franvisca, the Jewess. 
She is said to be a marvel of beauty.” 

“Will not the difference of faith raise an 
obstacle?” 


“Tf there should chance to be love in the | 
case, no. Rosendale idolizes his daughter, | 


and he also idolizes gold. He knows that the 


alliance with my son would be a good one in | 


a worldly point of view. We must arrange 
it, Leonora; we must arrange it.” 

* Still, I should tike him better if he were 
not @ Jew,” mused madame. 

By this time De Villanville had partially 
recovered his equanimity. The thought of 
bringing millions into the family, acted upon 
him wondrously. 

“T shall forward your wishes,” added his 
wife, presently. “It is, as you say, a great 
thing to have wealth to one’s children. Rich- 
es sometimes weigh heavily against rank. 
Besides, Rosendale is a prince among his peo- 
ple, and that is much. Philip, be of good 
cheer. Dispel the phantoms of your brain, 
and you shall find in me a faithful ally.” 

“Veonora,” answered De Villanville, sum- 
moning & measure of his wonted firmness, “ it 
isa compact. But crime,” he added, “is a 
fearful companion ; it is ever flitting like a 
ghost at one’s side. Ah! if I could but stop 
that elinking, and hammering, and seraping |” 

“ Hush, Philip! Our son is returning.” 

Raymond entered with a bottle of wine. 
The spiders had woven webs over it ; it had 
the rare marks of age. He drew the cork 
and poured a glass for madame. 

“Do not spill it,” he said, pleasantly. 
“ They say it is a bad sign to spill wine.” 

She took it with a smile, and was raising it 
to her lips, when Raymond remarked : 

“There is a frightful stench in the vaults ; 
they need ventilation,” 

The glass shook in madame’s hand, and she 
spilled a few drops of the red fluid. 

“The drain! the drain!’ exclaimed De 
Villanville. 

“Before I went away to college, you were 
very particular, father, about the wine vaults.” 

“They must be looked to,” interposed his 
mother. ‘This epidemic has drawn your 
father’s attention in other directions.” 

Raymond turned another glass and offered 
it to monsieur, who at first hesitated, then ac- 
cepted it with too much haste. 

“Tt seemed fo proceed,” continued Ray- 
mond, “ from a new portion of the wall.” 

“From a new portion of the wall,” repeat- 
ed De Villanville, drinking. 

“ Some recent repairs, | suppose ?” 

“Yes,” responded monsieur, “‘ some recent 
repairs. The old wall was insufficient, and 
there was an offensive ooze from the drain.” 

“ Now I remember there was a niche there. 
I'll wager, my dear father, that you’ve been 
walling up some choice brands of wine, to be 
opened some years henee, on some happy or 
memorable day.” 

“ You deceive yourself,” returned De Vil- 
lanville, with a sickly smile. ‘“ I but guarded 
against the encroachments of the drain.” 

“ Leave it to me; I will have it torn down, 
and a competent bricklayer shall be employ- 
ed,” added Raymond. 

“A brisklayer |” said monsieur, looking at 
madame, and laughing unnaturally. 

“Without doubt,’’ resumed Raymond. 
“Nobody but a bricklayer can do the busi- 
ness. Bad air is the father of contagion. It 
is frightfully unsafe to have such an enemy 
imprisoned beneath us. It is said there is a 
skeleton in every house, and ours is in the 
vaults.” 

“True, my son,” answered his father, re 
covering himself with wonderful self-control 
“ You talk like Hypocrates himself. Please 
fill my glass again, and another for yourself. 
What a flavor to this vintage! I like to have 
it salute my nostrils before it reaches my lips. 
I will give orders to Pierre about the drain.” 

“T love not the fellow! That face of his 
should belong to a rascal. I have the gift of 
discerning scoundrels, I believe.” 

* A rare gift,” said his father, with a sudden 
suffusion of face. 

“Tt puts one on his guard,” answered Ray- 
mond, laughing. 

“Young men are apt to trust to their 
fancies. igre has been very faithful.” 

“T pledge you my word that he is a vile 
lain |” 
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“No matter if he is,” interrupted madame. 
“There are two who love you.” 

“There might have been three!” said the 
young man, gravely. 

We are insufferably dismal!” exclaimed 

De Villanville. 

At that moment the 
appeared at the door. 

“Pierre,” added Monsie __, “ tell Joseph to 
put the herses to the carriage. Raymond, 
we will call on Rosendale, the banker. I wish 
you to make his acquaintance.” 

Madame regarded her liusband with an 
expression of gratitude and relief. He was 
like his former self, and she rejoiced, His 
morbid fancies were passing away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CATHOLINA.—THE BRICKLAYER’S SECRET. 


Catholina soon sank into a sleep, which held 
her in its soft bondage till three o’clock in 
the morning. When she awoke, Suzanne was 
watching beside her. She was free from pain 
and her mind clear. She inquired for Doctor 
Merigny. Suzanne opened the door and in- 
formed the doctor that his patient was awake. 
He had just come in, and entered her room 
in considerable pertur!ation. Catholina ob- 
served his disorder—his flushed face, his hur- 
vied respiration. 

“What has happened ?” she asked, anxious. 


ce of Pierre Lereau 


of I have been out, and I have been pursued. 
Two persons gave me a frightful run; happi- 
ly I evaded them.” 

“You, too, have enemies,’’ said Catholina. 

“Tf one like you has them, who may expect 
to escape? How do you feel, mademoiselle?” 

“TJ cannot tell you. I am ealm—I know 
that I exist. It has been very terrible, mon- 
sieur! Sit by me, and teli me all that has 
happened since the moment I trusted in you, 
and put the strange drug to my lips.” 

She spoke with singular composure and 
sweetness. 

“T fear it will shock you.” 

‘Be not apprehensive. A danger past is 
not like a danger to come. Remember that 
I survived the shock of that overwhelming 
announcement that I was dying by poison. 
What new sensation is left for me after that ?” 

Doctor Paul could not resist this appeal 
Seated by her bedside, with his eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon her, he related all that had 
Hapaped an any manner relating to her sup- 
posed decease and interment. She listened 
with shuddering earnestness. Every word 
was sensed, every detail weighed. 

“Your life attempted!” she said. “ You 
were the victor. Heaven be praised! It was 
intended that you should never reach home. 
The long and circuitous ride, the needless 
win‘ings and turnings, the imperativeness 
with which your services were demanded, all 
show a settled purpose from the beginning.” 

“True, mademoiselle. The more I reflect 
upon the subject, the deeper are my convie- 
tions that I was to be sacrificed. It was pre- 
determined that I should not go back to 
Dauphine street. I am supposed to be dead 
and lost in the rushing waters of the great 
river. But Iam here—here to save and serve 
you—to identify my happiness and my fortune 
with yours; that is, mademoiselle, if you yet 
trust in me.” 

“It is too great a sacrifice!” said Catholi- 
na, with a start and a blush. 

“Nay, mademoiselle, it is not enough. 
They believe me dead, and to them and the 
world, I am, and will be, dead.” 

“Twill not permit it,” answered Catholina, 
with a determined wave of her white hand. 

“T eonjure you by the life J have saved, 
mademoiselle !” 

“To what purpose ?” 

Her heavenly eyes were fixed upon Doctor 
Paul. Her countenance was glorious in its 
beauty. 

“ You no longer believe in me!” said Me- 
rigny, gently. 

“‘ More than ever.” 

“Then you will let me have my own way, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“Tt does not become me to dictate to you, 
monsiecur, but my gratitude impels me to seek 
your good, My own feeble life you may dis- 
pose of as you will, It is yours; you have 
won it from the grave. If you make me a 
servant in your household, I will not murmur. 
But why should you die so young, and forego 
fame ?” 


“To cast a sacred shield of protection 
around you, and subserve the wise designs of 
Providence in bringing guilt to its fitting re- 
ward,” returned the ductor, with warmth. 
“ Gatholina, will you trust yourself with Doc- 
tor Paul yet once more ?” 

“Tf it will make you happier; not other- 
wise. I, too, am dead where I ought to be 
alive and loved. But you have been to me 
as Providence, and I dare not say ¢his shall 
be and the other shall not. You would iso- 
late yourself and me! Is it not so ?” 

“Tt ia, mademoiselle.” 

Oatholina blushed and was silent. The lily 
whiteness of her cheeks soon came back. 

“ T have ceased to doubt,” she said. 

“Tthank you! Be assured J am doing you 
no favor. Itis you who odlige me. I shall 
not leave the city. I have already selected a 
place for retirement, where we will bide our 
time and, unseen, see the drama go on. Cath- 
olina, you tremble !” 

“Forgive me. I thought I had conquered. 
But this is the last struggle ; you shall not 
see me tremble again.” 

“ Noble Catholina! you are unselfish ; you 
are brave. How admirably you bear your 
misfortunes. How generous is your confi- 
dence. I hasten to relieve your timidity. I 
have a sister—an incomparable creature, in 
whom you will find fitting companionship.” 

“Do not think me so ungenerous,” said 
Catholina, ingenuously, giving Doctor Paul 
her hand. ‘In future, do not consult me ; 
tell me your wishes—that will be sufficient.” 

Doetor Paul was for a moment bewildered 
by this graceful and beautiful girl. He was 
a thousand times repaid for what he had done. 
One grateful glance of those soft eyes, reward- 
ed his efforts and his danger. . He left, her with 
& flame in his heart. that nothing but death 
could extinguish, 

Before responding to the call of Catholina, 
Merigny had sent Jean Louis to the Jew quar- 
ter of the city to an old elothes dealer, to pro- 
cure a suitable disguise, believing himself no 
longer safe in the bricklayer’s blouse. Jean 
went rather reluctantly on this errand, for he 
regarded the pursuit of the doctor by two 
unknown persons in a different light from 
the subject of the chase. He was ready to 
believe that Merigny had been mistaken for 
another, ana ‘te himself was that other. It 
is true that he had guarded the secret of the 
man in the wall faithfully ; but the active 
agents if that wicked transaction were proba- 
bly afraid to trust him longer, and had de- 
termined upon his destruction. 

The meditations of the bricklayer, as he 
left the Old Barrack behind, and threaded 
dirty and unfrequented streets, were most 
unpleesant. He had never before, on any 
oceasion in his nocturnal walks, felt such a 
burden of apprehension. Had it not been 
for an earnest desire to serve his new friend 
Merigny, he would have turned back and re- 
traced his way with hurried feet. 

The deeper darkness that precedes the 
dawn hung over the city. The streets were 
deserted. He heard no sounds save, now and 
then, the distant rumbling of a cart; a sign 
of life so dissonant that he had rather have 
listened to the quickened throbs of his own 
heart. 

Was that footstep? Was some person 
walking behind him? His fears suggested 
these queries every moment, but as often as 
he paused, he found that his imagination had 
deceived him. He reached a corner where 
two streets formed an acute angle and was in 
doubt which to take. A person in doubt al- 
ways stops to decide. It would have been 
better for Jean Louis had he gone forward at 
a venture; for while he stood looking into 
the dark, narrow vortex of the streets, he felt 
himself struck in the side with a sharp instru- 
ment. The sudden pain of the thrust made 
the bricklayer break away from the assassin 
before the blow could be repeated. Jean ran, 
and as he ran he drew a pistol from his pock- 
ét, which, of late, he seldom ventured from 
home without. Hearing his unseen assailant 
at his heels, he partially turned, fired at haz- 
ard, and continued his flight. He heard neith- 
er ery nor fall, nor any pursuing footsteps af 
ter that. 

It was not long before the bricklayer stood 
at his own door. He entered his cottage, 
greatly agitated ; his garments were smeared 
with blood. He threw the empty pistol on 
the floor, and sank panting into a chair. 
With one wild look at her husband, Suzanne 


east herself into his arms. Mcrigny was just 
Jeaying Catholina’s room, and was in the act 
of closing the door. Although he was in the 
habit of seeing all sorts of casualties, he was 
much startled at the sudden entry of the 
bricklayer and the agonized eries of his wife. 
Ile hastened to separate them, and found poor 
Suzanne more bestained and besmeared with 
blood than the wounded man himself She 
presented a dismal spectacle when the doctor 
succeeded in disengaging her. 

“Come! come!” said Merigny. “ Com- 
pose yourself, Madame Louis. Would you 
smother your husband? Is it not more ra- 
tional to examine his wound and stop the 
bleeding ?” 

“Tt is,” replied Suzanne, instantly struck 
with the common sense of the suggestion, 
and, with the sudden reaction to which wom- 
an is subject, immediately and efficiently 


assisted the doctor to remove Jean’s coat and 
waistcoat. The wound was found. 

“What a frightful cut!” exclaimed Su- 
zanne. 

“Nonsense, little woman!” said Merigny. 
You wounded him more dangerously with 
your eyes, years ago. You could make a 
more painful scratch with your bodkin.” 

“Dear, good doctor!” cried Suzanne, em- 
bracing him in an eestasy of joy. 

“You charming, affectionate little mon- 


ster! You have made me look like a butcher 
or an army surgeon. See what you have 
done ?” 


Doctor Paul pointed smilingly at his gar- 
ments, which were spotted with crimson. 

“Tt will wash out,” said Suzanne, who, sit- 
ting down, began to laugh an:| ery alternately. 

“Hysteria,” said the doctor. “ Her injury 
is greater than yous, Jean Louis. Fortu- 
nately for you, the cugger of your enemy 
glanced along a rib. ‘The eutting of a few 
inches of flesh is nothing, and this blood 
amounts to no more than a copious blood- 
letting. You are more frightened than hurt.” 

“Zi am glad of that,” said Jean, thank- 
fully. ‘I was thinkin; of Suzanne and the 
children.” 

“ How did this happe 1, my friend ?” asked 
Merigny, anon. 

“T felt steel in my si-le ; that is about all 
Tecan fell you. I did .:o1 stop for a second 
blow.” 

“ You ran ?” 

“Tran, and I fired. 

“You fired what ?” 

“That pistol on the floor. After that, I 
heard no more footsteps. I don’t know 
whether I hit the villain or not; Ionly know 
that T reached home.” 

“Can you account for this?” — 

“T have a secret /” answered the bricklayer, 
in a low voice. 

“And a heavy secret it has been,” said 
Suzanne. ‘You have carried it about a 
year. If you had only shared it with me, it 
would have been less tronblesome.” Then 
to Doctor Paul: ‘“ He went away one night, 
and came back terribly changed. He has 
not been himself sinee. It has preyed upon 
him like a disease. He starts in the night, 
and mutters strangely about brieks and mor- 
tar.” 

“Ts it a secret of importance, my friend ?” 
asked the doctor. 

“So important that my life depends on it!” 

“Do you feel well assured that it involves 
your life ?” 

“‘T have always thought so. But I shall 
tell it; I can keep it no longer. I have kupt 
it faithfully for more than twelve months, and 
this thrust in the side is my rewar. 1 know 
where it came from — nothing will convince 
me that it is not from them.” 

“ Who are ‘ them’ ?” queried Merigny. 

“That is the secret which I am going to 
tell you. Ah, doctor, you haye stopped the 
bleeding, and I feel better. Suzanne, dear, 
shut the windows and bolt the door.” 

“Do you think he ought to tell, doctor, if 
ed his life in danger?” asked Suzanne. 
“It is something dreadful, I am gure! I 
hope it was not murder, Jean ?” 

“There are some secrets better kept than 
told; but I am of the opinion that this is 
not one of them. Jean, only, ean judge of 
the expediency of divulging it,” was the 
thoughtful pe 

“Nothing can make me keep it an hour 
longer! Listen and you shall hear.” 


The bricklayer began and told the thrilling 
| story of the man in the wall, in a voice 


a 


seareely above a whisper. He had two half- 
breathless auditors. Suzanne raised her hands 
veeasionally and let them fall listlessly, in 
uitestation of her unspeakable horror. Me- 
rigny, less’ demonstrative, sat in silence, hid 
lace alone bearing witness to his emotions. 

“And so you walled him up?” gasped 

Suzanne. 
_ “Soul and body!” responded the brick- 
layer, solemnly. “ You remember, doctor, 
my singular conduct when I reached the man- 
sion from which we took her ?” He pointed 
to the adjoining room. 

“T do, distinetly.” 

“No wonder ; for the spot brought back 
recollections of my midnight work. Do you 
not also recollect my perturbation when the 
gentleman addressed us in the hall? I came 
near dropping my end of our burden. That 
was one of the men in masks. I knew the 
voice. I built the wall in that house, in the 
vaults beneath.” 

“This is indeed a marvelous development! 
You and I, Jean Louis, have become strange- 
ly connected with a web of crime. Your 
life, my friend, is truly in danger. The as- 
sassin’s dagger may be said to be ever at your 
breast. You must be wise, prudent, discreet, 
and subtle as the silent snake. One common 
fate menaces all beneath this roof. By act- 
ing advisedly and in concert, we will turn 
aside steel and bullet, and pull ruin and igno- 
miny upon the house of De Villanville, said 
Doctor Pau), arising, and speaking earnestly. 

“Doctor Merigny, you will save us! You 
will tell us what to do! By you we shall be 
governed. What a relief to know that one so 
wise knows about this shocking affair!" said 
Suzanne. 

“There'll be no safety for me,” asserted 
the bricklayer, despondingly. “T recall those 
terrible words that have haunted me so long : 
‘Wherever you may go, the assassin’s dagger 
will find you.’ Think of that!” 

“Courage, courage, my friend!” returned 
Merigny. “Weare strong in the right. Be- 
sides, if we say the word, the sword of justice 
falls like lightning!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FRANCISCA, THE JEWESS.—PRECAUTION. 

The young man accompanied his father, 
caring little whither he went. The house of 
the banker was outwardly unpretentious, but 
within he found unmistakable signs of wealth 
and elegance, Rosendale was a respectable- 
looking man, somewhat past the middle age 
of life. He received De Villanville and his 
son with marked courtesy and ease. He was 
manifestly in tie habit of meeting men of rank 
and condition. While he conversed with De 
Villanville, he mentally summed up Raymond, 
and arrived, no doubé, at a product satisfac- 
tory to himself. Presently he tiukled a lit- 
tle silver bell. As if in response to the soft 
tintinabulum, another party appeared, who 
had more interest for the eyes of Raymond 
than the gray-haired banker. It wasa young 
lady, who swept slowly, almost noiselessly 
into the room. 

“My daughter Francisea,” said the Jew. 

‘ My son Raymond,” said De Villanville. 


The young man had already arisen. The 


eyes of the youthful pair met. Dazzled by 
her loveliness, Raymond bowed profoundly, 
while the Jewess gracefully bent her majestic 
figure. There isa charm about beauty that 
ulways brings back the wandering gaze, and 
gives a silnt pleasure to the beholder. 
‘rancisca, the Jewess, reminded Raymond of 
Catholina and Mademoiselle Merigny ; but 
hers was a darker and more imperious beau- 
ty. Her eyes were like black diamonds, 
matched only in hue by the lashes, brows, and 
flowing hair. The white teeth, the lips like 
ripe strawberries, were wonderfully perfect ; 
while the softly-tinted cheeks and delicate 
oval contour of the face, was equally admir- 
able. The neck and shoulders, with their 
graceful lines, vied with the lily in exquisite- 
ness of shade. And the same was true of 
the arms and hands, which flashed with 
precious stones. Her attire was rich, and 
highly becoming to her peculiar style. 

Raymond did not particularize her toilet ; 
he only knew that it gave him pleasure as a 
whole ; that its flowing drapery added per- 
fectness to the delightful picture. 

Raymond was not without enthusiasm, and 
Francisca, despite his recent agitation and 
sorrow, made his heart glow and beat faster. 
If he could fault her in any particular, she 
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was too stately in her manners, making one 
feel like an inferior in her presence, and this, 
too, without any attempt at hauteur. 

De Villanville and Rosendale withdrew to 
a remote corner of the room, and kept up a 
low and animated conversation. Raymond 
did his best to entertain the fair Jewess. To 
his surprise, he found her as accomplished as 
prey. She spoke several languages fluent: 
a Rayihend left the banker's, dazzled and be- 
wildered, but without that charm that Made- 
moiselle Merigny had cast over him. His fa- 
ther was in Letter spirits, and talked more 
cheerfully on their return. He felt assured 
that every heart must suecumb to the witch- 
ery of Francisca. He went directly to mad- 
ame, and told her his impressions, represent- 
ing her as a marvel of perfection, and entire- 
ly irresistable. 

“Our son Raymond will be very rich, 
Leonora ?” 

“Yes, Philip.” 

“ But sometimes he is frightful. De vez 
remember how he talked of the stench in the 
vaults, and of the drain? An evil spirit 
seems to possess the boy, at times. A skele 
fon in the cellar, indeed !” 

“Cease to think of it. The conversation 
came up by the merest chance and iu the 
most natural manner. My word for it, he'll 
forget the drain before to-morrow. I expect- 
ed every moment that you would ery out and 
betray your weakness ; but the apparent dan: 
ger brought back your courage. Another 
wall must be built.” 

“T’]]l have no more walls!” cried De Vil- 
lanville. “The trowels, the clinking and 
hammering, would kill me! Ah, here is 
Pierre. Pierre, what is the matter with the 
cellar ?” 

“Nothing, monsieur, except the leaking of 
a drain, which can be easily stopped. It has 
been so a Jong time—ever since—in fact— 
ever since—” 

“You need not name the time!” interpos- 
ed De Villanville, hastily. “Why is your 
arm in a sling, Pierre?” 2 

Pierre glanced at madame, and answered : 

“T got a little scratch, last night.” 

“You are lying!” said De Villanville, 
sharply. “Come; I mistrust what you have 
been doing.” 

“T feared to trust our secret any longer in 
such keeping. If he should be seized with the 
fever, he would send for a magistrate and 
confess all.” 

“Tt is true, Philip,” affirmed madame. 

“T know-it is,” said De Villanville, reflect- 
ively. ‘ But I was willing to spare the poor 
man. So you tried the dagger?” 

Pierre made an affirmative gesture. 

“And sueceeded?” — queried madame, 
breathlessly. 

“And failed. I struck; he did not fall ; 
he ran; I pursued; he turned and shot me 
in the arm.” 

“ The failure is more to be regretted than 
the attempt,” said De Villanville, coldly. 
‘PY ou should have dealt a sure blow ” 

“You should have seen the dagger! I 
buried it in his side. He cannot live ; no one 
could live with such a wound,” replied Pierre, 
confidently. ‘He must have fallen dead be- 
fore reaching home. You are thinking of’a 
confession; but believe me, monsieur, he 
never will tell what he knows. Before this, 
the seal of eternal silence is on his lips. 
Sleep soundly, to-night, for the secret of the 
midnight masonry is known only to us three.” 

“ Tt is known to one too many !” thought De 
Villanville, but he did not say it. It was a 
singular coincidenée that the same idea was 
in the mind of madame. There should not be 
an extensive copartnership in crime. Se- 
erets keep better in a family than out of 
it, especially if the family be limited to two. 

“T hope this affair may turn out as you 
say,” said De Villanville, in a more friendly 
tone. “J own thatthe bricklayer has troubled 
me. Pierre, you have been faithful, and you 
shall have your reward.” : 

There was no weakness or hesitation in 
monsieur’s expression then. The matter of 
Pierre’s reward was already settled. The 
man felt a chill upon him as he went out, 
and the chill lasted him the remainder of the 
day. Perhaps it came of his wound ; posei- 
bly he caught it from the eyes of madame. 

The latter and monsicur were silentias long 
as they could hear the footsteps of Pierre. 

“ What were you thinking of, Philip?” 
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He gave her a look that she comprehend- 
ed—a look that was both gloomy and fierce. 

“J have long known it,” she replied, an- 
swering his thought. 

Madame read him well. The fixed econ- 
traction of his brow, the firmness of his lips, 
and a slight change of color, told her what 
was passing in his mind. 

“ He must follow the others,’ said De Vil- 
lanville. 

“ We are too much in his power, Philip,” 
answered madame, softly. “ He holds us as 
in an iron yoke. With what perfect impuni- 
ty he can control us, ay, menace and insult 
us, if he will.” 

“It is one of the penalties of—of—eopart- 
nership.” 

The concluding word did not seem to fit 
the sense of the sentence ; it was like putting 
a new piece of cloth upon an old garment. 
There was another word in the mind of De 
Villanville, but he instinctively rejected it. 

‘Copartnership should never extend be- 
yond husband and wife. What they cannot 
accomplish should remain undone. You and 
I, Philip, are sufficient for everything. I ob- 
jected to Pierre in the beginning. We own 
nothing ; Pierre owns all. We shall leave 
nothing to Raymond; everything is in the 
hands of Pierre. If he eries ‘Give, give!’ 
like the horse-leech, we must give. You are 
not the master of this house, Philip; Pierre 
is master.” 

“ Your words are terribly true, Leonora!” 
eried De Villanville, with a more sinister ex- 
pression. ‘“ Your words are daggers; you 
pierce me to the heart! What we have done 
has been for Raymond. Shall he be robbed 
of the fruits of our efforts? Never!” 

De Villanville’s eyes flamed with anger. 

“You are like yourself,” she said, well 
pleased to see him take the matter so earn- 
estly. “ But let us waste neither time, words, 
nor breath.” 

Both had lowered their voices, and mad- 
ame’s senses of hearing and seeing were 
acutely on the alert. 

“ Decide upon the method,” she added. 

“Not without thought. It must be quick, 
at least, for his suspicions must not be 
pepe Pierre must not talk on his death- 
be cdi 

“No more !” said madame, warningly. “I 
hear his steps in the hall; he is coming, and 
hurriedly, too.” 

Monsieur smoothed his face, and looked 
up inquiringly, as Pierre approached. They 
observed that he was somewhat disturbed. 

“What has happened?” asked madame, 
with the ufmost composure. 

“ Nothing of consequence—that is, nothing 
that does not happen almost every day. The 
body of a man, evidently murdered, was taken 
from the river to-day. It was found across a 
hawser, against which the current had swe) t 
iG. 

“Tt was the body of—” De Villanyille 
checked himself 

Madame said : 

“Be careful, Philip!” 

“Tt was not the one you are thinking of,” 
continued Pierre ; “it was the other.” 

“ The other ?” repeated lis auditors. 

“Yes, it was Carl. There was a deep 
wound in his breast.” 

“ Another failure?’ muttered De Villan- 
ville. “It would seem, Pierre, that your 
plans are but awkwardly carried out. This 
is an important development. Its conse- 
quences cannot be easily estimated.” 

“ There are various ways of accounting for 
this,” resumed Pierre. “ Carl may have fin- 
ished his work in the manner intended, and 
afterward the gold may have tempted the 
eyes of a drunken comrade. Or, both he and 
the other may have perished in the struggle. 
The doctor was an active man, you know ; he 
may haye had strength, after receiving a mor- 
tal wound, to wrest away the dagger and deal 
that ugly thrust. How easy for them to rell 
from the Levee together.” 

“Your theories are plausible, but do not 
entirely relieve my mind,” De Villanville re- 
plied, after weighing Pierre’s suygestions 
moment. 

“When we take into consideration that the 
right one has disappeared, and eannot be 
found, or heard of, my view of the ease be- 
comes not only reasonable but probalile, aud 
T raight say, well-nigh certain. I accept one 
of the two suppositions,” replied Pierre, sera- 
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“J wish I could believe it without doubt, 
for uncertainty in a ease like this is misera- 
rably annoying, This affair must be: looked 
into.. We must sep a watch on Merigny’s 
house. No one must go in or come out with- 
out being observed.” 

“The same idea has occurred to me; not 
that I have very serious fears,” answered 
Pierre, evidently not satisfied with his the- 
ories; “but, as a.matter of precaution 
against possible contingencies. Ill go and 
attend to it at once.” 

“Do so, good Pierre. But, look you, em- 
ploy no agents. With us three’—he nodded 
his head slightly toward madame—“ all is safe. 
We have tried, and we trust each other. Is 
it not so, my friend ?” 

It was not usual for the proud De Villan- 
ville to call Pierre his friend. He was not 
only surprised, but secretly startled. He sin- 
gularly thought of the serpent sliming the 
bird he was about to swallow. 

“Tt is true, monsieur,” he replied. “It is 
not prudent to share our knowledge with 
another; we are enough. As you say, we 
can trust each other.” 

There was a pause, in which three paizs of 
eyes were busy, without seeming to be so. 

“ When you want money,” pursued De Vil- 
lanyille, anon, * you have only to draw on 
me. You will find me no’niggard. I never 
forget those who serve me. With you I can 
afford to be generous. You shall “spend 
money like a gentleman.” 

“ Monsieur is very good,” returned Pierre, 
bowing with humility. “ With your permis- 
sion, I will go and attend to the matter on 
Dauphine street.” 

“And make inquiries, too. Learn, if you 
ean, whether any other body has been taken 
from the river. Question the neighbors liv. 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the doetor’s 
office. Return as soon as you ean, for I con- 
fess [am disturbed by distrust and suspense.” 

Promising to be diligent and faithful, 
Pierre Lereau hastened to fulfill his new com- 
mission. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“GONE OUT.” 

While De Villanville was discussing these 
matters with Pierre, Raymond was on the way 
to Dauphine street. Reaching the dector’s 
office, he observed, placed beneath Merigny’s 
name in a window, the following words, writ- 
ten very legibly on a slip of paper: 

“ Gone out. Will be in soon.” 

He had not, on his previous visits, noticed 
this announcement; but supposed that it 
must have been there. He rang; a strange 
face appeared at the door—a woman, with a 
most uncommunicative air. He inquired for 
Merigny. 

WU Cond out,”’ she said, listlessly. 

“ Where has he gone ?” 

The woman shook her head dubiously. 

“When will he return ?” 

The impassive porteress stared him in the 
face as if she could not comprehend his mean- 
ing. Raymond began to lose patience. 

“ Inform Mademoiselle Merigny that I would 
see her,” he said. 

‘ She has gone, too.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

The woman’s head moved slowly from side 
to side, as before. There was a painfully duil 
and inapprehensive expression upon her coun- 
tenance. 

“ When will mademoiselle come back?” 

“ She won’t come back.” 

The words breathed from her lips as if sa 
automaton spoke. 

“Tdiot!” exclaimed Raymond, no longer 
able to govern his impatience. ‘Can you 
not comprehend? Have you quite lost your 
wits ? Mell me at once where mademoiselle 
may be found ?” 

“People that go away can’t be found,” she 
answered, with solemnity. ‘You can’t find 
her ; nobody can find her. Don’t ask ques- 
tions. You are mad, young man. Terror of 
the plague has driven away your senses. 
Hark! hear the carts; how they rattle and 
jolt along, rumbling over the stones !” 

“Stand aside, poor maniac!” said Ray- 
mond, gently pushing her from the door and 
entering the hall. 

« You needn’t look for her here. Go and 
search for her in the black burial swamp, 
back of the city. I tell you she has gone out, 
and will not return. She has gone after her 
brother.” 


Raymond turned from her with secret awe, 
and glanced in the office. Heeven went and 
tinkled the little bell on the doctor’s table. 
Neither footstep nor voice answered. 

“‘ Mademoiselle! mademoiselle !” he called. 

“ Mademoiselle!” cried the woman at the 
top of her voice. ‘ Mademoiselle! That's 
loud enough, isn’t it? But you see she don’t 
come.” 

She laughed and looked curiously at Ray- 
mond. 

“Ts she dead?” he demandes seized with 
a sudden apprehension. 

“Gone! gone! Gone after . ev brother 
You can’t find her; nobody -~. ‘nd her.” 

Raymond pointed to the care in the win- 
dow. 

«Yes, gone out!” she muttered, nodding 
her head continuously. ‘ Will be in soon. 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha!” 

She laughed wildly. 

“ Will be in soon,” she repeated. “ It isn’t 
all that go out that come in soon. Hark! 
hear the trundling and the rumbling, and the 
creaking and the rattling of the carrier’s 
carts.” 

Raymond was now in the deepest perplex- 
ity. The woman was evidently mad. It was 
apparent that he could gain from her no relia- 
ble intelligence. Why was she there? Had she 
lost her senses within the last few hours by 
some terrible shock? Where was Edna? He 
would have given handfuls of’ gold for an an- 
swer to this question. He hastened to the 
room where he had seen her the previous 
night. ‘othe eye it remained the same ; but 
she was wanting to give it life. He could 
scarcely believe that she would not appear. 

The woman followed him. 

“Tow long have you. been here?” he asked. 

She held up both her hands. 

“ Count all the fingers, then multiply them 
together, then add a century. A century! 
Ah, that will be too much! Take off six 
months ora year, or even forty years ; I don’t 
mind. I count my life by the fevers that 
have come and gone. I have cooked many 
meals in this house. But where are the 
mouths that are to eat them now? If you 
have taken them away, bring them back. 
You look distressed. Perhaps you have cart- 
ed somebody to the swamp. What do you 
eare? You are young, and will soon forget 
it. Ah, my pretty young gentleman! You 
are looking for Edna. She was a true Me- 
rigny. Do you know that she was not com- 
mon flesh, but an angel? Too dainty, sir, 
she was, for human love. Go away, monsieur; 
you are too mortal.” 

“Tn the name of God, good woman, collect 
your senses!” entreated Raymond, trembling 
from head to foot. ‘Pity my uncertainty. 
Say that she is living, and removethis hor- 
rible oppression from my chest.” 

A yery slight change passed over the wom- 
an’s visage. She sat down as if from weak- 
ness, and contemplated Raymond with curios- 
ity and surprise. There was more intelli- 
gence in her gaze than she had previously 
manifested. 4 

“ Who are you?” she demande”, abruptly. 

“ My name is Raymond.” 

‘* How dare you ?” 

“ How dare I what? 

“What presumption! Did I not tell you 
that she was not common flesh and blood?” 

She spoke hurriedly, sternly, and with 
something of scorn. The young man’s face 
grew red and hot. 

“So your secret is out! 
your thoughts up there. That name is too 
high for you. Go, and never come again. 
She has but one love, and that is Doctor 
Paul.” 

The young man was astounded. He slow- 
ly retreated from the maniac ; and, by some 
singular magnetism, seated himself where 
Mademoiselle Edna had sat somehours before. 

*}Tas it, then gone so far?” she added. 
“Have you yielded so quickly and entirely ? 
Is your life so bound up init? Poor fool! 
Would you pluck an angel as you would tear 
an apple from a tree ?” 

She made a contemptuous gesture. Dis- 
dain and anger darted from her eyes. 

“Ts mademoiselle so cheap,” she went on, 
“that you come to ask for her as you would 
for a servant? That you wander about this 
house as if it had never been sanctified by 
her presence ?” 

She stopped, and breathed like one who 

been running. 
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Raymond was more and more eonfounded. 
He glanced within, and perceived that he had 
indeed gone far, His rapidly-throbbing heart, 
his quivering nerves, his flying pulses, told 
him that heloved Edna. His pain at her dis- 
appearance confirmed the silent and emphatic 
affirmation. 

‘© Will you tell me that she lives?” he ask- 
ed, humbly, almost abjectly. 

“ Yes, she lives; how could she die? Do 
you think the plague has power over such? 
Would God permit the perfection of the world 
to be destroyed —to consume with the hot 
breath of pestilence? But she is dead to 
you.” 

“No matter who she be dead to, if she be 
but yet alive. I thank you for so much that 
is intelligible.” 

“You will never see her again. Don’t 
haunt this house; don’t come day after day 
to worry me with useless inquiries. I have 
told you all I shall ever tell you about 
her!” 

“ This is surprising !” muttered the young 
man. “Speak to me of Merigny ?” 

“Look at the card. Don’t that tell yout. 
Can’t you read, young gentleman? ‘ Gone 
out. “ill come in soon.’ Ha,ha! What will 
the yellow rasuster say to that? What can 
make Docter Paul break his word? He wili 
not lie, though the plague should meet him 
face to face. Let the carts rumble, and tum- 
ble, and trundle, and rattle over the stones; 
fe won't mind them astraw. There! thatis 
all. When you want to know anything, just 
read the card. You'll always find it just 
there in the window, where he left it.” 

The woman’s excitement had gradually 
subsided, but she did not fluctuate back to 
her dull, apathetic starting-point. There was 
still animation in her eyes and countenance. 

Raymond slowly passed into the hall, and 
thence into the street, wishing, the while, to 
ask more concerning Edna, but convinced of 
the utter hopelessness of obtaining further 
information. The thought that of all mad 
women, she was the strangest, was in his 
mind. He walked mechanically up the street, 
erossed it, and returned on the opposite side. 
He stopped, looked vaguely at the doetor’s 
card, and pondered upon what he had heard. 

The whole Merigny household had now be- 
come a mystery. The doctor's unaccounta- 
ble absence, his secret return in disguise, and 
the solemn vow of silence that he himself 
had made, were fresh in memory. Where 
had he gone? What did this legend on the 
window mean? He wished to see him. He 
was anxious to question him in regard to 
Catholina. There were many things that he 
desired to ask. 

From these reflections he returned, with 
unerring certainty, to Mademoiselle Edna. 
In her disappearance, he felt that he had sus- 
tained a loss. He began to realize his feel- 
ings respecting that young woman. Did he 
love her? He shrank from the question ; 
for, to admit to the affirmative, seemed like a 
wrong to Catholina. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
ROOMS OPPOSITE. 

While Raymond was thus mentally em- 
ployed, he saw Pierre coming up the street 
on the other side, and not wishing to be seen 
by him, and curious to know the motive of 
nis visit to that quarter, retreated into an al- 
ley just behind him. He was considerably 
surprised to see the man pause af the doctor’s 
door and ring. The same woman who had so 
worried Raymond answered the bell. The 
young man shrank close to the wall, and 
watched the parties. He tried to hear what 
was said, but could not. The conversation 
was short, and evidently decisive, on the part 
of the woman, who presently shut the door in 
his face, without ceremony. Pierre remained 
discomfited a moment on the steps, then 
crossed the street, stopping every instant to 
look back at the writing in the window. 
Raymond heard him repeat the words as he 
reached the sidewalk, a little above his hid- 
ing-place. It appeared to him that they 
were not spoken in a natural tone of voice. 
He wondered what interest the man could 
feel in Doctor Merigny. 

“Gone out!’ muttered Pierre. ‘“ Yes; I 
trust he has gone out—neyer, never to come 
back! Ah! if he could have looked into the 
future when he went out!” 

Raymond’s ears were open. Pierre’s solus 
thrilled him strangely. Another link in the 
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chain of evidence was, without effort, so far 
as he was concerned, being thrust into his 
hand. That there had been crime, or at- 
tempted crime, or both, he felt assured; a 
consciousness of it was momentarily growing 
upon him, and urgently appealing to him. 

‘« Will be in soon!” added Pierre. ‘“ Why 
don’t they pull down that lying paper? 
Why do they prolong the falsehood? Aht 
what is this? ‘Rooms to let.’ Just the 
thing!” 

Raymond immediately heard the clattering 
of an old-fashioned knocker, then the open- 
ing and shutting of a door, then, after a little 
delay, the shuffling sound of feet ascendin, 
stairs. Raymond remained in the alley ti 
Pierre came out of the house and went away. 
He did not venture from the alley till he was 
out of Dauphine street, then emerging, took 
a survey of the premises. The announce- 
ment, “ Rooms to let,” was pasted to the 
door of the house exactly opposite Doctor 
Merigny’s. 

The young man seized the knocker, and 
beat a clamorous tattoo on the metallic plate. 
A middle-aged female opened the door. 

“The paper on your door has induced me 
te trouble you,” he said. ‘“ Have you front 
rooms ?” 

“J had, a few minutes ago, but haye but 
one now,”’ she answered, 

“You let it to the person who just went 
away, probably ?” 

“Yes ; and he didn’t dispute about terms, 
which isn’t common. Come this way, sir, 
and J’]] show you a room fit for a prince. it 
isn’t everybody ean get such accommoda- 
tions, and they ought to be thankful that can.” 

The woman wiped her face with her apron, 
and seemed deeply impressed with the, clos- 
ing part of her remark. She conducted him 
up-stairs. 

“So he engaged a room?” said Raymond. 

“Ay; and paid for itin advance. That’s 
the way to do business. Send me such cus- 
tomers, say I. I am a pd widow, mon- 
sieur, depending on what I get for a living.” 

«Is the gentleman going to stop here him- 
self?” asked Raymond, scarcely conscious 
thaf she had been speaking. 

“ Yes, tis for his own self; and here or not 
here, he will pay the same. He’s one of the 
rich folks, I expect, and the rich folks will 
have their own way.” She pushed open a 
door. ‘This is the room, monsieur. Isn’t 
it a beauty for this city, where all the houses 
are built so low that you can scarcely stand 
up in the chambers? Here you can move 
round without bumping your head against 
the cetiing. And it is so cheap! so cheap, 
nionsieur! Look at that bed, will you? 
One could sleep on it with a burning fever, it 
fs sosoft and clean. Andthe chairs! There’s 
not one of ’em that’ll let you down when you 
trust your weight on it.” 

“Ts there another entranée ?” 

“There is a back door, monsieur ; but gen- 
tlemen generally don’t like to come in at the 
back door.” 

“I will take this room, and will come in at 
the back door.” 

_ “You haye not asked the terms, mon- 
sleur.” : 

“T care nothing for the terms! Hold your 
hand.” 

She quietly held out her palm, and the 
young man Taid some gold pieces upon it. 
er face beamed with pleasure. 

“Monsieur must be very rich,” she obsery- 
ed. 

“There are a few additional words to our 
bargain: Youare always to admit me by the 
back entrance, and never let me be seen by the 
person who has hired the adjoining apart- 
ment.” 

“Yes. You doubtless have reasons for 
what you do, and I shall be pleased to oblige 
you.” 

_,. At the threshold you will always tell me 
if your’other lodger is here.” 

“T will do so. Here is the key. What 
name, monsieur ?” 

“ Baville. We understand each other, do 
we not?” 

“We do, Monsieur Bayille, You are a real 

entleman, and I like to have real gentlemen 
in my house. Come and go when you will ; 
you will not be questioned. I know my busi- 
ness, monsieur. Perhaps you would like to 
be alone, to look out into the street, and make 
yourself at home?” ; 

“Exactly,” answered Raymond, very ab- 
sently. 


The woman vanished, and the young man, 
sitting down by a window, gazed over across 
the way a long time. 

He went home, disturbed with new fears. 
Doubt hung over him like a black cloud. 
Painful misgivings haunted him. 

‘“‘ Raymond,” said his mother, “I have been 
up to your chamber. I noticed that the 
clothes you wore yesterday were soiled with 
clay. Absolutely, my son, one would think 
you had been grave-digging.”’ 

“ And not be guilty of a great mistake, eith- 
er,” he scaWehed, instantly resolving what to 
do. 

“You speak in riddles,” replied madéme, 
uneasily. 

«Sit down. mother. and let me tell you 
what I have done. I found the carrier who 
had buried Catholina.” 

“ You are going to be horrible!” exclaimed 
madame, 

‘“‘He conducted me to the spot where he 
said he had laid her.” 

Madame held up her hands obtestingly. 

“There was a fearful concert of spades out 
there, mother. Lanterns danced about like 
fire-flies. The hoarse voices of the diggers 
arose in irreverent song, or vulgar jest and 
careless laughter. But I stood by the re- 
puted grave of Catholina. I told the carrier 
to dig.” ‘ 

“Dreadful!” said Madame De Villanville, 
shivering. 

“The man scraped away the earth—some 
six or eight inches thrown lightly upon a 
black box. The spade soon gave a hollow 
sound on the lid.” 

“ Frightful boy! You have gone mad!” 

Madame snatched her vinaigrette from the 
table, and was much agitated, 

“T leaped into the shallow pit,” resumed 
Raymond, steady to his purpose, “and wrench- 
ed off a portion of the lid with a pick. Moth- 
er, what do you think J saw ?” 

“Unhappy boy! How youshock me! Push 
away your chair—don’t come nearer!” 

“ What do you think I saw?” repeated her 
son. 

“ Catholina,” answered madame, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“No; it was not Catholina; it was a beard- 
ed face, black with the plague-spot.” 

“Shocking! shocking! How could you ? 
How dare you? Then you came home, reek- 
ai with contagion and death!” 

he trembled with disgust and terror. 

“Mother! did you not hear me say that it 
was not Catholina?” 

Raymond spoke sternly, and looked firmly 
at his mother. 

“Tt was but a blunder of the stupid, dread- 
ful carrier. For your sake I am glad that 
there was a mistake.” 

“He protests that there was no mistake ; 
that he buried the box which he took from 
the earrier who first came to the house, and 
marked the mound with a wooden cross. We 
found the cross and the mound, but not her I 
sought.” 

“So, my son, you discovered that two carts 
came for our poor child? I suppose it was a 
natural consequence of hurried orders; for 
Pierre was much confused that night. He 
ran about like one distracted. The cireum- 
stance that troubled you so much is easily 
explained. The last carrier took the wrong 
box from the wrong cart, so that Catholina 
lies buried no one knows where.” 

“It was, to say the least,” returned Ray- 
mond, pacing the floor, absorbed in thought, 
“a very singular occurrence. It is our duty 
to sift the matter to the bottom, and find out 
where.her remains were deposited. She must 
rest inno unnoted grave. White marble mon- 
uments must mark the sacred spot. Flowers 
must grow there, and prayers be said for the 
repose of her soul.” 

“True, true!” gasped Mavame De Villan- 
ville, alarmed she knew not why. “My son, 
you frighten me! With what fierce resolu- 
tion you pursue a purpose! Who but a ma- 
niae would prowl among graves at night? I 
believe you are becoming a vampyre. You 
fill me with horror!” 

“Tam sorry,” pursued Raynond, that I 
cannot find Doctor Merigny. I wish to draw 
from him the particulars of Catholina’s death.” 
His mother blushed. ‘ He attended her, did 
he not?” 

‘“‘He was sent for,’ she stammered, a hot 
flush suffusing her forehead, “ but—” 

“T saw the certificate,” interposed Ray- 
mond, abruptly and coldly. 


“Ah, IT remember! He arrived a few mo- 
ments before she breathed her last, but I did 
not see him. I was in my room, nearly be- 
side myself with grief.” 

“But what need of that certificate ?” 

“ A mere legal form, Raymond.” 

“Tt has to me a cold and worldly look. 
How could one think of property at such a 
moment? should have thought of her, only, 
though she had left the world to be inherited 
by me.” 

of The noble generosity of youth,” observed 
his mother, sentimentally. 

“ Mother, I trust everything is right; that 
we shall stand innocent of evil thoughts be- 
fore God.” 

“T hope so!” murmured madame, shiver- 
ing with secret apprehension, and scarcely 
able to meet the penetrating glances of her 
son. To her he seemed, for the time being, 
like the chosen instrument of Heaven’s justice. 
His every word was like an arrow planted in 
her breast. She knew that suspicion, though 
no larger at first than a grain of mustard, 
would soon grow into an overshadowing tree, 
in the branches of which the accusing birds of 
truth wouldalight. Here was an enemy in her 
own household, upon whom she had not reck- 
oned in her catalogue of contingencies. He for 
whom she had committed crime, was about to 
rise up as & witness against her. 

“Tt is very unaccountable about Doctor 
Merigny,” Raymond went on. ‘ His mysteri- 
ous disappearance dates from the time of his 
visit to this house.” 

“J was not aware of that. I wonder that 
all the doctors are not swept away. I have 
heard of their falling down and dying in the 
street; they are so exposed, and take it in 
such a virulent form.” 

Here was another disagreeable theme, 

“Did he walk or ride home?” 

She felt her son’s eyes upon her, and kept 
her own cast down. 

“T don’t know; you must ask Pierre. I 
think, however, that he walked; for I now 
recollect seeing both Pierre and Joseph busy 
about the house immediately after Catholina 
expired.” 

“Who went for the dead-cart ?” asked Ray- 
mond, pointedly. 

“Pierre, but not immediately. There! a 
truce to this dismal subject. And do not 
come very near me for the next twelve hours, 
my son, for I am really afraid of you. I did 
not imagine that you were such a terribly 
resolute creature. You have shocked me, 
Raymond. I am not made of iron. - It was 
the act of amadman. Your neryes must be 
in a frightful flutter. You had better go to 
your chamber and have a physician.” 

“ There is no need, dear mother. The ex- 
citement is past. I have given you pain ; but 
I could not help it. Iwas inwardly eonstrain- 
ed to make this confession, and say what I 
have said. I shall not be quite cheerful sili 
I have cleared up the mystery and doubt that 
hang over Catholina.” 

With these words mother and son separat- 
ed, to the relief of both. 

CHAPT#R XX, 
THE MADMAN. 

The fever made such ravages in the city, 
that the De Villanvilles concluded to go into 
the country fora few weeks. Raymond heard 
the proposition with pleasure, and set out at 
onee. Monsieur and madame were to follow 
in a few days. Instead of the country, Ray- 
mond retired to Dauphine street, and quietl; 
took possession of the apartments he tad 
secured, where he watched faithfully Doeter 
Merigny’s house, and the ineomings and 
outgoings of Pierre. In Madame Leclerc, 
the widow who kept the establishment, he 
had a trusty ally. 

All was silent over the way. The card re- 
mained in the window. Those who came for 
the doctor, rang till they were weary, and 
went away in anger or surprise. There was 
no sign of life within. 

Pierre Lereau duly installed himself in the 
adjoining room. The young man could hex 
him moving about hour after hour. To add 
to his security, Raymond wore a yellow wig 
and red whiskers, and dressed himself in the 
clothes of a sailor. He lumbered his room 
with marine shells, miniature ships, spears, 
and bows, and war-clubs from the Indian 
islands, together with various unconth and 
unnamable things. Madame De Villanville 
would not haye recognized her son, had she 
by accident found him in his new quarters, 
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CATHOLINA. 


The day after his removal to Madame 
Leclere’s, that worthy person had another 
application in the line of her business. Ray- 
mond, whose door was open, saw her conduct 
two men up the stairs, and show them a rear 
room opposite his. One was about ‘thirty- 
five years of age, rather tall, with the unmis- 
takable prestige of a mariner. His face was 
weather-beaten and brown, but good-natured 
in expression. His eyes were quick, sharp, 
with an evident twinkle of humor in them. 

The other was older, shorter in stature, 
with neglected hair and beard, wild and wan- 
dering eyes, and squallid cheeks. His gar- 
ments were worn to a thread, and his entire 

erson showed a want of tidiness and care. 

his individual took it upon himself to bar- 
gain with the widow Leclere. He entered 
the room with considerable dignity, but pres- 
ently began a close inspection of every enr- 
ner, and the little closet behind the door. In 
doing this, his face expressed both cunning 
and timidity. Finally, approaching Madame 
Leclere cautiously, and placing his open hand 
partially over his mouth, as if to eut off 
what he was going to say from other ears, he 
said, in a startling whisper: 

“Rats, madame? Any rats?” 

Madame Leelere prudently retreated a 
step, asking : 

“What do you say, sir?” 

“ Rats, rats, rats! Any rats?” 

The inquirer’s pale face was thrust for- 
ward, and he waited for the woman’s answer 
with manifest impatience. 

“Not a rat,” replied Madame Leclere. 
‘“‘ But I can get a few, if Monsieur wishes.” 

“No rats! No rats !’’ exclaimed the ques- 
tioner, turning to histaller companion. ‘ Do 
you hear that, Captain Triplett? There were 
rats aboard ship—armies of them, my friend ! 
I could hear their sharp teeth at work be- 
tween the timbers. They seampered up and 
down in the night, driving sleep from my 
heavy lids. There were a million rats down 
in the run! ‘The bilge-water smelled of 
rats.” 

The mariner nodded his head good-natured- 
ly. The speaker again addressed Leclerc. 

“Can you speak with absolute certainty, 
good woman? Have you ever taken up the 
floor? Haye you ever searched the inter- 
stices between the walls with long needles ?” 

“ N—n—no !” faltered the woman, quite 
astonished, ani in defiance of the pantomime 
of the mariner, who signaled her to say 
“ Yes.” 

“ That is unfortunate !” 

“Ahem! Avast there! Let’s throw the 
lead till we’re out o’ soundings. She means, 
messmate, that she didn’t do it with her own 
hand, but had it done, which amounts to the 
same thing.” “4 

“Is that your meaning, woman?” asked 
the other, with'a frown. 

“Yes,” stammered the widow, this time 
taking her cue from the mariner. 

‘That is as it should be. Is this house ot 
brick, or wood, or stone?” pursued he of the 
neglected beard, with an earnestness which 
attested how much he was interested in the 
question. 

“ Wood, every inch on’t,” replied the man 
who had been addressed as Captain Triplett. 
“That's plain as a ship’s foremast.” 

“ Certainly ; all wood,” asserted the widow, 
feebly. 

“That is right! *I hate brick walls and 
stone masonry. I take the room; but you 
must never talk of bricks in my presence.” 

“TJ don’t know, monsieur, but this room is 
partly engaged,” replied Madame Leelere, by 
no means certain whether it were advisable 
to take such an eccentric lodger. 

* T own a great deal of property, madame, 
and your terms are to me matters of the ut- 
most indifference. I own all the houses on 
the opposite side of the street. Indeed, it 
would be hard to find a house that I haven’t 
aclaim on. I have a desk full of mortgages, 
ma‘am, but unfortunately the desk has been 
stolen. I have lost millions by dishonest 
people. My memory has failed very much, 
too. Ihave forgotten the name of the street 
where I lived, and infact my own. Triplett, 
my friend, what ts my name ?” 

“ Commodore,” said Triplet. 

“Thank you, captain.” Then to the wid- 
ow: “The captain remembers everything. 
Te has the most extraordinary memory in 
the world. You will please arrange all mon- 
ey matters with him, I never attend to pe- 
cuniary arrangements myself,” 


The widow's eyes were now dilated with 
wonder. 

“You can retire a moment with the cap- 
tain, and adjust the paltry details,’ added 
Commodore, witha majestic wave of the hand. 

Madame Leclere was obviously very glad 
of this permission, and with becoming apol- 
ogies, led the mariner into Raymond’s apart- 
ment. 

* Lost his bearin’s,” said the sea-faring man, 
touching his forehead. ‘His senses are all 
taken aback by the winds of adversity. He's 
on his beam-ends, ma’am, and can’t right 
himself. But he’s perfectly harmless in the 
main ; though, as a general thing, he mus’n’t 
be crossed. He’s been terribly wronged, Com- 
modore has, by somebody; and if he ever 
gets his reason, there’ll be an overhauling of 
the log, and a day o’ reckonin’. He’s a gen- 
tleman born, you see, and there’s heaps o’ 
knowledge in his head, when you happen to 
run afoul on’t. I fished him out o’ the Mis- 
sissippi one night, as I was droppin’ down 
oward the Balise, and took him a v’y’ge to 
sea. He was a sight to see, ma’am, when I 
fust grappled him. He was bruised and 
wounded from stem to starn, and there 
wasn’t @ capful of wind in his lungs. I've 
tried to bring him about, but he won’t answer 
the helm, so I thought it best to bouse him 
up*to an anchdrage in port till his upper 
works can be put in sailin’ order. You 
needn’t be afeard, for he’s gentle as a lamb ; 
though there’s a few things which you musn’t 
mention. He has his excited spells, at which 
times it would be well for ye to keep away ; 
for he might «rake ye fore and aft with a 
broadside that might eut up your runnin’ 
riggin’ consider’ble. I shall be with him a 
good deal myself, ma’am; and I'll warrant 
that everything ‘Il go to your mind. He’s 
had several gleams of sense lately, and I 
think he’ll come out some day of a sudden. 
Then it ll be worth something to know who 
has wronged, and robbed, and murdered him. 
As for me, I shall stick to him like a barnacle 
to a ship’s bottom; and if he don’t eventu- 
ally drop anchor in the harbor of reason. it 
won't be any fault o’ mine.” 

“What do you think of him, sir?” asked 
Madame Leclere, appealing to Raymond. 

“T confess that I sympathize with his un- 
fortunate condition,” the young man answer- 
ed, who had listened with the greatest inter- 
est fo the conversation. 

The pale face and melancholy voice of the 
demented man seemed not wholly strange to 
sight and hearing. His consciousness gave 
back an echo, but he could not trace it to its 
starting-point. 

“Here's a taste o’ salt-water. How fare ye, 
comrade ?”* 

Captain Triplett stretched out great hand, 
which Raymond shook heartily. There was 
something in the man that pleased him. 

“You've run into a snug harbor, mess- 
mate, and I hope you'll have a good time on’t 
till you’re ready for sea again. I’m glad you 
have a fellow-feeling for Commodore. He’s 
been wrecked, as ’twere, and I’ve towed him 
into port without any expectation of sarvice. 
I never pass a strange craft in distress.” 

“A good principie. This man, you say, 
you took from the river. Could he give no 
account of himself?” Raymond asked. 

‘* He'd entirely losthis reck’nin’. Mentally, 
he was out 0’ soundin’s, and hasn’t touched 
bottom but once or twice since,” 

“ How long since you fell in with him ?”* 

“A little better nor a year ago, ’cordin’ to 
the log. He raved dreadfully, talkin’ of rats, 
and walls, and drains, which nobody could 
make head nor tail ou.” 

“Walls, and drains, and rats,” repeated 
Raymond, “ That is singular.” 4 

“Ay, but it has a meanin’ toit. The frag- 
ments of memory which a madman keeps ii 
his mind are the same to the doctor as : 
light-house to the navigator. Now something 
will eventually grow out of his mutterin’s 
about brick walls, and drains, and rats. Rea 
son, by-and-by, will rise on him like the sur 
on a dark sea, and then we shall know al 
about what he has suffered ; for you may de 
pend on’t, he’s been unfairly dealt with.” 

“No doubt—no doubt,” replied the young 
man, looking curiously at the object of thet 
conversation. Then to the widow: 

«“ Madame Leelere, I think you may rely on 
what this man says.” 

“Tf monsieur is of that opinion, he can have 
the room,” 


“You're a right tidy little craft, and I 
thenk you kindly on behalf of Commodore. 
May you have prosperous breezes to waft you 
to the port of happiness ! That’s the worst 
wish of Jolliver Triplett, who has sailed the 
salt sea for twenty year, and never found him- 
self any poorer for helpin’ a fellow-bein’ in 
distress.” 

“Ys not Commodore an odd name?” Ray- 
mond inquired. 

“T give it to him myself. You see it’s the 
name of the ship I sail in. He’d forgot what 
he used to be ealled, so I named him arter 
my craft.” 

At that moment the madman motioned to 
Triplett in the most mysterious manner, his 
countenance being exceedingly graye and 
troubled. Triplett, cheerfully answering the 
signal, Commodore eautiously led him toa 
corner, and whispered a few words in his ear. 
The captain shook his head, and said, “ no,” 
soothingly. 

“He wishes to know,” added Triplett, re. 
turning to Raymond, and Madame Leeclere, 
“if there isa drain below. You must posi- 
tively assure him that there is not, if he ever 
questions you in regard to it. That is the 
only way to manage him.” 

“T will humor him,” said Madame Leclere. 
So the matter was quickly settled, and Cap- 
tain Triplett and Monsieur Commodore were 
duly installed in the lodging-house on Dau- 
phine street, while Raymond De Villanville 
was furnished with a new and singular train 
of thought, which might lead he knew not 
where. But there were shapes and frag- 
ments in his brain that began to unite and 
form a remarkable chain of circumstances 
and strange coincidences, the import of which 
he could not yet comprehend. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EDNA AND CATHOLINA. 

* Alas,” sighed Suzanne, “we shall never 
know safety and peaceagain! I shall dream 
nightly of daggers and assassination. No 
wonder that poor Jean could not sleep in hie 
bed. It is a fearful thing to be obliged to 
steal about the streets like a felon when one 
has committed no crime, nor to be able so 
hold his head among honest people.” 

There was @ light step at the door and a 
timid knocking. 

“She has come!” exclaimed Merigny 
springing to the door. Ina moment he was 
embracing his sister. 

“T knew you would come; I did not doubi 
your faithfulness,” he added. 

“Yes, I have come, Doctor Paul,” she an. 
swered. “ You know you have but to speal 
to command my services.” 

She glanced about the room, as ifin search 
of some one. 

“She is there,” said Merigny, pointing to 
the apartment that contained his treasure. 
“ Youshall see hersoon. But first say some- 
thing to these worthy people, who have also 
suffered from the evil deeds of the De Villan- 
villes. This is Jean Louis, the bricklayer, 
and this Suzanne, his wife. Jean can tell you 
the strangest story. The assassin’s dagger is 
poised over his head. He cannot go out or 
come in in security. See, he is wounded. 
His life has just been assailed. Do not be 
alarmed ; he is not dangerously injured. 
Those stains come from a mere flesh wound.” 

Edna rallied, and spoke some friendly 
words to Suzanne and the bricklayer. 

“Ah, Paul,” she whispered, presently, to 
her brother, “I tremble! I fear to see this 
pretty, helpless creature of yours. I doubt 
Whether I am good enough to be what you 
wish to her.” 

“You are good enourh to be a saint,” he 
teplied, kissing her hand. 

“ Jealousy is sometimes cruel.” 

“Only with the eruel. Have you adjusted 
everything at the house for a long absence ?” 

“ According to your wishes and nstrue- 
tions, Mrs. Kirkland was, with some argu- 
ment and entreaty, induced to aid and abet in 
your singular purpose. She knows her part, 
and will enact it well. The card that you 
used to leave, sometimes, when you went out, 
I placed in the window. ‘ Gone out. Will 
be in soon.’ It will be like an aceusing ghost 
to the guilty. What will they think, seeing 
it there day after day? Then there will be 
the fear of a failure on their minds, to give 
those simple words double significance.” 

“You are an invaluable ally. Will you sve 
her now ?” 


“Twill see her. But, Paul, I warn you that 
E shall hate her!’ 

* You cannot!’ said Paul, gently. 

Opening a door, he led Edna to the bed 
where Catholina was reclining. She was white 
asalily. The faint rays of morning stealing 
through the shutters, glowed like dim, elec- 
tric fires over her face, giving it a soft, dreamy 
brightness. An exquisite hand and arm Jay 
lightly upon the pillow. The transparent, 
half-closed lids, with their long lashes, lifted 
as they advanced, and the starry eyes looked 
up. She glanced from Merigny to his sister. 
A scarcely perceptible wave of color mount- 
ed to her cheeks. 

Mademoiselle Merigny did not speak, but 
contemplated the picture before her with in- 
tense curiosity, mingled with wonder, while 
Catholina seemed almost equally affected by 
the beauty of Edna. 

“Mademoiselle Catholina, this is my sister. 
You cannot tell what pleasure it gives me to 
bring her to you. I am sure that yeur souls 
will unite in friendship.” 

Edna took Catholina’s hand, and shiverer: 
while she held itin hers. The young girl’s 
Joveliness terrified her. She was assured that 
any one might love such a being. Whileshe 
eympathized with Catholina’s sufferings, a 
painful feeling of jealousy agitated her. She 
eaid to herself : 3 

“T shall have to abdicate. Here is the rea] 
queen of my brother’s heart.” 

Doctor Paul was watching her. She met 
his searching eyes. Her expression told him, 
as plainly as possible : si 

“I have lost you, Doctor Paul! This 
piece of wax-work has done me an injury.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Edna, “ my brother 
has informed me what has happened. It is 
all very dreadful, and you must not think of 
it. Hehasa plan—Doctor Paul has—and he 
thinks I am strong. enough to help him. I 
don't know whether I can ; I shall try.” 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle, she can do anything she 
tries. She is the best girl in the world 

‘‘She is very good!” murmured Catholina, 
faintly. Then to Edna: “ Mademoiselle Me- 
rigny, I owe your brother a great debt of 
gratitude.” 

“Any one would have done what he did. 
Do not lay too much stress upon his faithful- 
ness,” returned #4@na. 

Catholina shoo« her head, and looked in 
eredulous. There was more argument in that 
motion than Edna cared to contend with. 

“T shall leave you together,” said Merigny, 
“while I make arrangements for our burial 
from human sight and observation There 
is a building, not a stone’s throw from the 
Old Barrack, which I believe will answer our 
purpose. It will not be tedious to be shut ap 
there a few weeks or months, I am sure.” 

Edna glanced at Catholina and smiled: 

“Jean Louis and his wife will be our house 
keepers. Suzanne will be very useful. She 
ean go and come in disguise, and provision 
our castle. _ And, for that matter, we will all 
have disguises,” added the doctor, smiling. 

‘* Romance!” said Edna. 

“None for you, for J shall keep you a close 
prisoner. I had intended that dam Louis 
should attend to this ; but, since he is wound- 
ed, I must go myself.” 

“Stay, Doctor Paul!” said Edna, authori- 
tatively. “It is far more prudent for you to 
remain within doors. Suzanne and I can do 
all that is to be done, with less risk and bet- 
ter speed.” 

“What, engage a house ?” 

“A dozen, if necessary.” 

“ And make it ready to receive us 2” 

“Certainly, Doctor Paul. The vicinity of 
the Old Barrack will be watched to-day, I 
should suppose, on account of Jean Louis. 
The person who gave him that wound will 
wish to know its effects.” 

“You are right,” answered Merigny. “I 
trust everything to you. It will, on reflec- 
tion, be the safest for Jean and I to remain 
within doors to-day. To-night we will flit, 
like full-fledged birds, from the nest.” 

An hour later, Edna and Suzanne left the 
cottage on their voluntary errand. On the 
following day, the little dwelling of the brick- 
layer was found closed, and a piece of crape 
tied to the door-knob. The neighbors, in 

assing, shook their heads, nothing doubting 
Bat that the pestilence had visited Jean Lou- 


8. 
Meantime, the removal had safely taken 
place. The night, having been dark, favor- 
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ed them. The house selected for their se- 
elusion proved in every respect advantage- 
ous. To be sure, it was a dismal fabric, and 
had long been tenantless on that account. 
There were dwellings near it, but the locali- 
ty, at that time, was not considered desirable. 
The rear looked toward the Old Barrack, and 
the bricklayer’s cottage could be seen from 
the upper windows. 

Catholina submitted to the wishes of Doc- 
tor Merigny with charming grace and docili- 
ty. Her health was hourly improving, and 
she did her best to appear cheerful and con- 
tent. It was nobGsAble: however, that Made- 
moiselle Edna grew silent and melancholy, 
and was often found with o thoughtful face 
and abstracted air. 

Suzanne proved invaluable, and, among 
other things, procured various disguises, to 
be used in case they should be required, or 
as the desires or necessities of the parties 
might prompt. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A STREET ADVENTURE. 

On the evening of the second day of his 
vigil, Raymond’s attention was attracted by 
the appearance of a youth, who stopped at 
Merigny’s door, and having first pulled the 
bell-knob gently, rapped with a light walking- 
stick which he carried. The fact that he both 
rang and knocked, was noticed by Raymond, 
who, tiring of his 1ong watch, was ready to 
seize upon mere straws of hope to keep up 
his resolution. While he was mentally ask- 
ing what would be the result of this Jadble 
demand, the door was opened, and the youth 
admitted. 

«“ Ah!” said Raymond, here is one at last, 
who can gain entrance without question !” 

With increasing interest, he waited for tae 
lad to come out; but he seemed in no haste 
to reappear. While thus employed, he heard 
his fellow-watcher, Pierre, descend to the 
street. He would scarcely have noticed this 
circumstance, had not Pierre stepped softly, 
like one desirous of concealing his movements. 
Half an hour afterward, the object of Ray- 
mond’s curiosity was let out by a woman — 
the same he had seen. Without delaying a 
moment, the lad moved away, but had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when Raymond saw 
Pierre stealing after him. To go down and 
follow Pierre was a thought no sooner con- 
ceived than adopted. It was not so dark but 
objects could be seen with tolerable distinct- 
ness, and the young man kept the parties in 
view with little effort. It soon become evi- 
dent that the youth was conscious of being 
closely observed by Pierre ; he walked faster, 
and turned into another street. Raymond 
was near enough to the pursuer to note that 
he was greatly interested in the chase, and 
that momentarily his heat and hurry increas- 
ed. His eagerness was such, that he did not 
look back to see if he were himself observed. 
The possibility of such a thing did not occur 
to Pierre, who rapidly gained on the lad be- 
fore the latter appeared conscious of the fact. 
When assured that the distance was lessening 
between them, the youth began to run, and 
manifest alarm. Pierre was soon upon the 
flying boy, and laid a by no means gentle 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Why do you run, foolish boy ?” he asked, 
holding him without difficulty. ‘Of what 
have you been guilty that your conscience so 
accuses you? Have you perpesrated some 
crime, that you cannot walk the street with- 
out terror? You must go before the authori- 
ties, unless you at once explain the meaning 
of this strange conduct.” 

It is doubtful what Pierre Lereau would 
have done next, or what his purpose was ; for, 
at this juneture, Raymond hurried forward, 
and knocked him down. He struck hard, and 
the fellow lay, quite bewildered, in the street. 

The youth was singularly pale, trembled, 
and breathed fast. 

“Restrain your fears, my boy,” said Ray- 
mond, encourigingly. “ He has not the pow- 
er to harm you.” , 

He pointed at the prostrate form of Pierre. 
The youth looked up—Raymond looked dowa. 
The former saw a red-haired sailor; the lat 
ter, the fair face of Edna Merigny. Howes.r 
much he was surprised at this recognition, lie 
prudeatly endeavored to restrain his feelings. 

“The eae was intoxicated, probably, and 
intended to amuse himself with your fears. 
Come, let us walk on, and get out of this 
street,” he said, sympathizing with the em- 


barrassment and distress of mademoiselle, and 
anxious to give her a sense of safety as soon 
as possible. 

Edna dared not trust her voice to reply 
yet felt the necessity of saying something 
Raymond had already taken her by the arm, 
and she was walking beside him, thankful for 
the aid, yet mortified to think she needed it. 

The young man was both amazed and re- 
joiced ; amazed at finding her in such a garb 
—rejoiced that he had been so fortunate. He 
seareely knew what to do. If at one moment 
he was tempted to inform her that she was 
known, at the next, a more sagacious policy 
prevailed. Would she remember his voice ? 

id his disguise perfectly protect him? 
These questions he asked more than once. 

She was confused and weak, but had yet 
given no sign that she recognized him. She 
muttered some half-audible words, then, af- 
fecting to laugh at what had happened, made 
a brave attempt to speak and act like a boy 
of fourteen or fifteen; and succeeded, too, 
beyond Raymond's expectations. 

“Which way were you cruising, my lad?” 
inquired Raymond, somewhat nautically 


“Nowhere in particular,” answered the 


seeming boy, promptly. 

“ Just where I was going; so I don’t mind 
if I take a small craft like you in tow,” added 
Raymond, speaking as nautically as possible. 

“Thank you for an honest mariner, but 
I shall take the next street that leads toward 
the Old Barrack, which I know will be very 
much out of your way.” 

“Not a bit of it! I’das lieves go on that 
teak as any other; so I'll jest keep along- 
side.” 

This friendly offer was not very joyfully re- 
ceived by the fictitious lad. It will be per- 
ceived that Raymond was resolved to find 
Mademoiselle Merigny’s place of retirement. 
The mystery connected with her brother, also 
urged on his curiosity. His fair companion was 
now less anxious to hasten, and was evidently 
taxing her ingenuity for a plausible pretext 
to part company with the sailor. 

“Do you know the person who followed 
you?” continued Raymond, partly for the pur- 
pose of MaepiNs up the conversation, and part- 
ly from a desire to fathom Pierre’s purpose. 

“Ido not, although it seems to me that 
I have heard his voice before.” 

“When, and under what circumstances ?” 

*Tt was at Doctor Merigny’s. A man came 
for the doctor. I was in the hall, and heard 
uin make inguiries. I am not positive; } 
only say there is a similarity of voice.” 

Mademoiselle was quite firm, but blushed a 
little as she told this story, which she had 
somewhat distorted; for she referred to the 
night when De Villanville had sent for her 
brother, whose protracted absence followed 
that cireumstance. 

“Possibly you put some trick upon him?” 
remarked Raymond, carelessly. 

“No!” answered Edna, acuia, with a 
scornful toss of the head. “I am not that 
kind of boy!” " 

The young man could not repress a smile. 
He knew well why her white brow crimsoned. 

“‘T was looking for a motive, my lad. & 
didn’t mean to accuse you.” 

“You are a strange sailor!” 

“ And you a strange boy !’” 

“What do you mean to say ?” asked Edna, 
startled. 

“J mean to say nothing.” 

‘You have discovered something,” said 
Edna, looking at him. 

“ Yes; how could I help it?” 

«Am IJ, then, so awkward?” exclaimed Ed- 
na, petulantly. 

“ No, midemoiselle, you are not awkward. 
But who «ver saw sucha face beneath a boy's 
cap, or such hands on a boy’s wrists? Made- 
moiselle, I do not flatter.” 

“Tam gratefnl for your efficient aid. Here 
we must part. Keep my secret.” 

“Your secret is safe. But let us not sepa- 
rate here. Allow me, for my reward, to at- 
tend you to your residence. It is quite dark, 
and you may again need my arm.” 

“There are reasons why it must not be.” 

“TI care not for reasons!” answered Ray- 
mond, carried away by the impetuosity of his 
feelings. ‘I never betrayed one of your 
sex, and I never will. Can J not see and be 
silent 2” 

‘““There has been more than one discovery 
this night. Monsieur Raymond, I know you!” 

“Mademoiselle Merigny, I hope I have not 
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offended. I trusted that this disguise would 
answer its purpose ; but since it has not, per- 
haps it is for the best. I will own that I have 
been anxious, very anxious to see you.” 

“You have watched the house!’ exclaim- 
ed Edna. There was reproof in her tones. 

“« And if I have, it was for no evil purpose,” 
returned Raymond, respectfully. “There 
are certain questions that I wish to propose 
to your brother. If the thought of behcld- 
ing you, also influenced my actions, I trust 
my temerity will be pardoned.” 

Edna glanced at him haughtily. 

“Singular events and coincidenees have 
given me an interest in Doctor Merigny. I 
shall not be content till I have seen and con- 
versed with him. You ean assure him, how- 
ever, that I shefl respect my oath ; and what- 
ever occurs, hu may count on my silence. As 
for yourself, mademoiselle, I will not say how 
much you remind me of one who was too 
good for the earth.” 

He removed his cap and the red hair that 
disfigured his head and face. The gentle 
moonlight illuminated his handsome features. 
Edna was about to give an ungracious answer, 
but the sight of his noble countenance and 
subdued expression softened her purpose. 

“This is not a becoming garb for me, 
Monsieur Raymond, neither is the time suit- 
able for the discussion of serious matters.” 

“ At least, extend to me the hope that I 
may again see you. Your presence itself, is 
a solace for sorrow. You will not deny me 
this consolation ?” 

“Leave me, Monsieur Raymond. Trust 
all fo chance. Be assured that everything 
wili happen that is destined to happen. I 
have Doctor Paul; he satisfies my heart. I 
have no room for another friendship.” 

She paused, and wondered what made her 
heart beat faster. 

“Speak on, mademoiselle. My boldness 
merits rebuke.” 

“Nay, I will not rebuke you. Remain 
where you are till I have turned yonder cor- 
ner.” 

“ Not yet !—not yet!” remonstrated Ray- 
mond. ‘7 cannot part with you so soon. 
Forgive the importunity of a stranger. Some- 
thing impels me to ask why you have fled 
from home ?—why you have hidden yourself 
from the world ?” 

“TJ do all this for Doctor Paul. It was his 
wish that I should share his living burial. I 
could deny him nothing. But every day he 
is dividing his love; it is flowing in a silent, 
yet deep stream upon another. He is no less 
bind, no less thoughtful; but I know that his 
soul is Theresa’s.” 

Mademoiselle Merigny appeared to forget 
that she kad an auditor; but recollecting 
herself, was vexed at the freedom of her ex- 
pressions. 

“Theresa?” repeated Raymond. ‘ Who 
is she?” 

“You ask too much, returned Edna. “I 
cannot betray the secrets of Paul. I ean tell 
you that she is fair; that her beauty out- 
shines the morning star; that she is a lily 
among women, white, pure, entrancing.” 

“Mademoiselle,” answered the young man, 
with a subdued humility that disarmed the 
pride of Edna,” I know of but one such as 
you describe, I dare not name her, and will 
not.” 

“ Do not!” responded Edna, quietly, again 
deigning to look at the pale, melancholy face 
of Paymond. 

“% know where presumption should stop.” 

“You mean me no ill,” said mademoiselle, 
in a more kindly tone,” and it were ungra- 
cious in me to be offended. I could more 
justly be vexed with myself for being found 
in this unbefitting garb, and for lingering so 
long in the street to converse with one com- 
paratively unknown to me. But I cannot 
forget that I owe you much consideration for 
your kind efforts in behalf of Paul, when he 
was so strangely absent.” 

This was spoken with peculiar grace and 
sweetness. 

“Mademoiselle, you are too good. Your 
words have brought us again to your brother. 
I know that his life was attempted, and that 
he is supposed to be dead. My solemn prom- 
iso I have kept, and will; yet, for various 
important reasons, I desire to knew what 

lace he last visited before that assault, and 
if he has any names in his possession that 
will lead, directly or indirectly, to the dis- 
covery of the’ guilty parties. I cannot ex- 
press the interest I feel in this matter.” 


“ What Doctor Paul did not inform you, 
you need not expect to hear from me. I 
would gladly impart what you ask, in grati- 
tude to your friendship ; but I dare not whis- 
per, even in the seclusion of my own room, 
that startling mystery. I have been true to 
Paul, thus far, but Heaven only knows how 
long I may be patient with him. He mutters 
in his sleep of carriers and bricklayers.” 

“Carriers and bricklayers!” cried Ray- 
mond, involuntarily. 

* You, too, are getting nervous, monsieur.” 

“T beg of you to proceed. What did he 
say of carriers and brieklayers ?” 

“T am terrified at my indiseretion! I 
shall soon prove unworthy to be trusted with 
anything of importance. Monsieur Raymond, 
stand where you are, and do not move till I 
have disappeared around yonder corner. My 
edecitnid shall keep you in abeyance no 
longer than that. I expect that my wishes 
will be respected.” 

She turned from him and hurried away. 
He would have attempted to shake her reso- 
lution, but she gave him no opportunity for 
farther appeals. He felt that if would be 
dish ondtaule to follow till she had reached 
the designated point; so he strained his eyes 
after her graceful figure till she flitted around 
the corner. There was a momentary debate 
in his mind whether he was then at liberty to 
pursue her; but it was of short duration, 
and was decided in the affirmative. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LISTENERS HEAR NO GOOD OF THEMSELVES 


Raymond ran to the corner and along the 
street, in which Hdna had disappeared. He 
could not see her, but knew she eould not 
have gone far during the time that had elaps- 
ed. Seeing a lane at his right, he inferred 
she must have taken that direction; so he 
went that way, and by his nimbleness atoned 
for his temporary hesitation. Arriving at 
where the lane terminated in a street, he heard 
a door open, and looking diagonally across 
the way, caught a glimpse of some one enter- 
ing a house; but the action was so quick, the 
time occupied by it so brief, that’the vanish- 
ing figure left no defined impression on his 
mind. It might have been Mademoiselle 
Merigny or the most dissimilar person in the 
world ; but the mere fact of seeing some one 
enter at that particular erisis, and with evi- 
dent haste, inspired him with the hope that 
he had really made a discovery. 

He soon stood opposite the dwelling, which 
was large, forthe period, gloomy in appear- 
ance, and unquestionably quite isolated. 
Raymond surveyed it philosophically. Of 
all the houses in that vicinity, without doubt, 
te reasoned, that was best adapted for the 
Joector’s purpose. It was old, and somewhat 
gone to decay ; it was dismal and undesirable 
as a home—the very reasons why the doctor 
would choose it as a place of temporary ob- 
livion. Like Merigny, it will be seen that 
Raymond was logical. 

He watched, thinking he might see a glim- 
mer of light; but saw not so much as the 
evanescent flash of a fire-fly from the dim 
windows. Some wooden steps led to the door; 
these he questioned. There had been a recent 
fall of rain, and the streets were still wet in 
spots. By a close inspection of the steps, he 
found on one of them the imprint of a foot, 
small and feminine: it was traced in water, 
and faded while he looked at it. There was 
nothing to hinder him from walking quite 
around the house, and he did so. He had 
some expectation of seeing the friendly gleam 
of a taper, which would inform him which 
room was occupied by Mademoiselle Merigny, 
if she it was who had entered. He was again 
disappointed. He looked at the windows a 
long time, pacing slowly to and fro. 

It had been growing darker; a cireum- 
stance which he had not noticed. Presently, 
large drops of rain fell on his face. The en- 
trance to the rear of the building was through 
a low porch, the door of which stood ajar. 
As the rain was every moment falling faster, 
he did not hesitate to avail himself of this 
shelter. He went in, and heard the waters 
pattering merrily over his head. 

The young man had been there but a little 
while, when he remarked some thread-like 
rays of light creeping into the darkness of the 
porch. A closer examination showed that it 
came from beneath a door, and through a 
erack in one of the lower panels. To the 
latter, Raymond applied his eyes. The room 


into which he looked was obviously used for 
domestic purposes; in the middle of it, how- 
ever, sat Doctor Merigny, in a pensive atti- 
tude, while the smallest possible taper was 
burning faintly on a brick hearth, where it 
had undoubtedly been placed to keep it from 
being seen from without. 

While our hero was contemplating this pic- 
ture, Edna herself appeared in the dim back- 
ground. She no longer wore the garments of 
a lad, but a becoming wrapper. 

Raymond’s first emotions were those of 
pleasure, but when he reflected upon his 
situation, it was essentially depreciated by 
shame; for it was new to him to take the 
character of an eavesdropper and a spy upon 
the actions of others. He Aakad not move, lest 
an inadvertent step should alarm those with- 
in; so he remained where he was, trembling 
for fear his very respiration should betray 
him. 

How beautiful was Edna! She was a dream 
of heaven—an incomparable, angelic erea- 
ture. Her presence chained him to the spot. 
It was not till she began to speak that he 
again realized the embarrassment of his po- 
sition. He ought not to listen; he should 
stop his ears and shut his eyes. He had not 
the power to do either; or, if he had the 
power, he had not the courage. The idea 
of movement implied that of discovery ; 
which, to aman so much in love as Raymond, 
was not to be thought of, under circumstances 
g0 well calculated to lessen her esteem for 
him. 

“ Well, my sister?” said Merigny, starting 
from his reverie. 

“JT have returned,” said Edna, “ but not 
without adventure.” 

“Were you—did any one dare?” Doctor 
Paul half arose from his chair. 

“Yes; some one dared to follow me.” 

“Who was he? Where may I find him? 
The insolent shall account for this!” The 
doctor left his seat like one who was immedi- 
ately going out. 

« But he received a great blow,” added Ed- 
na, ‘and was prostrated to the earth.” 

“That is something, but notenough. What 
happy fellow came to your aid?” 

«A red-haired sailor.” 

‘© A red-haired sailor!” repeated Doctor 
Paul, laughing. ‘“‘ That blunts the edge of 
the romance. He should have been a fine- 
looking gallant.” 

“J will change him if you wish, Paul, 
What will you have him?” said Edna, play. 
fully. ’ 

«A stray young prince or a bankrupt lord.” 

* You shall have neither. What say you 
to Monsieur Raymond ?” 

It may be believed that Raymond was now 
all attention. His heart beat so hard that he 
+ ged its blows might be heard by made- 
no iselle. 

‘Monsieur Raymond!” said the doctor. 
*sfow could a red-haired sailor be that young 
goatlemen ?” 

“Tet him take off his red hair and whisk- 
ers,” answered the young Jady, with compo- 
sure. 

“Most singular! You surprise me much, 
This young man seems determined to be con- 
nected with our affairs. Do you know that 
his face reminds me of some one? He looks 
like the De Villanvilles.” 

“He is to be trusted, I think,” returned 
Edna. 

Raymond thanked her in his heart for those 
friendly words. 

“J have his solemn pledge : I feel safe so 
far as he is concerned. But I hate 4 De Vil- 
lanyille!” 

Raymond heard this with seeret terror. He 
was glad that he had not revealed to Made- 
moiselle Merigny his family name. 

“Tt is a name with terrible associations,” 
said the latter,” but a fancied resemblance 
cannot affect Monsieur Raymond.” 

“ Certainly not. The innocent should never 
suffer for the guilty. By the way, this De 
Villanville has a son at a Northern college, 
whom I have heard spoken of as a young 
man of high and chivalrous eharacter. May 
I never meet him!” 

“For his sake, Paul, ought you not to pause, 
and let; justice sleep ?” 

Raymond’s faculties reeled with amazement. 
What words were those just dropped from 
those fair lips? Why should “justice slum- 
ber?’ Justice and ozime were associated to- 
gether. Where had beon the crime? Ray- 
mond’s consciousness shrank from answering 
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the question. The broken fragments of mys- 
tery that he had collected, from time to time, 
took more significant forms and made him 
tremble. Crime in connection with the De 
Villanvilles! What was it? How came Doc- 
tor Merigny within the circle of the evil deed? 
He felt his hopes dropping away one by one. 
The charm that Edna had cast wpon his life 
must be broken : 

“Thave had moments of relenting,” replied 
Doctor Paul, “but when I think of the re- 
morseless cruelty of that man, I dare not avert 
the vengeance of violated law. Think of the 
bricklayer’s story.” 

“T had rather not, Paul. I should hesr the 
sound of a trowel to-night in my dreamo. I 
prefer to think of my hero. He has a noble 
countenance, Doctor Paul.” 

“Be careful, Edna, be careful!” cried the 
doctor. “I see what will happen. You are 
going to love him.” 

“J am glad you have told me; 1 did not 
know it. I am sure you will love him as well 
as 1do Theresa. His’ manty beauty 1s equal 
to her girlish charms.” 

Edna quietly seated herself opposite Paul, 
and watched the changes of his countenance. 
Raymond thought she spoke of him with too 
much calmness to give much encouragement 
to his hopes. 

‘He who robs me of your affections, is my 
enemy,” said Merigny, gravely. “No one 
shall step between us.” 

“There is one between us, now; your doll, 
brother Paul.” 

“Her loveliness should disarm your jeal- 
ousy,” returned the doctor, seriously. ‘How 
ean you look at her and entertain such feel- 
ings ?” 

“She is a lily among women. But I warn- 
ed you! Take care ot her, Paul, for I will not 
be answerable for her safety much longer.” 
She spoke like one too much in earnest. 

«You cannot mean this, Edna? An angel 
could not make me believe that you would 
harm her. Butthisromantic young man, who 
goes about in disguise to watch you, 18 another 
affair. Give him the slightest encouragement, 
and I swear to you, I'll call him out!” 

A heavy frown gathered upon the brow of 
Doctor Paul. 

“He has not asked for encouragement ; 
that is, not directly.” 

Edna looked down at the little taper on the 
hearth, and wondered if there was a little 
flame in her bosom flickering and fluctuating 
like that. 

“But he will!” interposed her brother, 

uickly. ‘He cannot help it, unless he be a 
stupid blockhead. You told him, probably, 
where to find you. It’s a miracle if you did 
not let him follow you home. Possibly he is 
lurking around the house. If I hear a noise 
in the night, I shall fire.” 

“It’s a bad night to be lurking, Paul; the 
rain is falling in torrents. Be content with 
Theresa, and don’t shoot my lovers.” 

Raymond's face was wet with perspiration, 
but the descending drops did not cool the 
burning sensation in his cheeks. What 
strange matters he had heard discussed, and 
how little right he had to hear! 

“ Let there be an armistice till morning,” 
answered Doctor Paul, presently. “ Banish 
the image of this man, dear. Lage me, and 
that will be enough for you. Good-night.” 

“Banish the image of this girl. Love me; 
that will be enough for you. Good-night, 
Doctor Paul.” 

Merigny was leaving the room, when Edna 
added : 

“Stop a moment. Is this door bolted?” 
She advanced to the door ; and, to Raymond’s 
tonsternation, lifted the latch and held it ajar 
an instant. A current of air rushing through 
the aperture, fortunately extinguished the 
taper. She hastily shut the door and bolted 
it. Raymond heard them groping their way 
to their respective apartments; and, rising 
from his cramped position, rushed away in 
the darkness. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
TOO MANY, 

The curiosity of Pierre was excited by see- 
ing a youth so readily gain access where oth- 
ers had failed ; and it was this that induced 
him to follow when he reappeared. The fact 
that the seeming boy quickened his pace as 
he approached, but inflamed his desire to 
overtake him. When he had accomplished 
this, the terror and trepidation of Edna quick- 


ly betrayed her sex. Knowing that Doctor 
Merigny: had a sister, Pierre at once conclud- 
ed that it was her he had thus surprised. For 
the purpose of inereasing her fears, and mak- 
ing her more submissive to the inquisition he 
intended to subject her, he made use of the 
language quoted ina previous chapter. The 
idea of being taken before a magistrate in 
those unbecoming habiliments, he believed to 
be sufficiently revolting to humble her pride, 
and compel her to answer faithfully such ques- 
tions as he might propose. But the blow that 
felled him, frustrated his design in a most vex 
atious and humiliating manner. When he 
arose, With a confused and aching head, his 
anger was thoroughly aroused. With all sorts 
of maledictions and objurgations, he renewed 
the pursuit. The masquerading mademoiselle 
and her hero not being visible on the street 
that had been the scene of his discomfiture, 
he turned into the first he came to ; and, after 
running a few rods. had the indescribable sat- 
isfaction to discover them. It was not likely 
that a man of Pierre’s character would fail to 
improve such an opportunity; nor did he. 
He was soon near enough to see that he owed 
his downfall to a sailor—providing the garb 
were indicative of his calling. 

When Raymond and Mademoiselle Merigny 
finally paused before separating, Pierre took 
a mental inventory of the former's externals, 
from his tarpaulin to his pumps, and was con- 
fident he should know his “man wherever he 
might encounter him. Pierre was nof near 
enough to hear their conversation, but was of 
the opinion that the sailor was love-making, 
and pronounced him an audacious seamp. 

When Raymond had remained standing the 
prescribed time, and followed Edna, Pierre 
was no less on the alert to follow him. He 
saw him approach and examine the dismal 
house, and nae keeping himself sufficient- 
ly in the background to avoid being seen, saw 
or guessed at his after-movements, and did 
not leave the spot till Raymond rushed away 
in the darkness, full of distracting thoughts. 
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Pierre, not having entered the*porch, heard 
nothing of that interview between Doctor 
Paul and his sister, which bad so wrought 
upor the imagination of the young man, but 
had stood in the drenching rain, wet to the 
skin, but kept warm by his resentment. 

It was now difficult to trace the winding 
course of the young man, who hurried on, 
seemingly without any destination in view. 
Pierre finally lost track of him, in spite of his 
cunning, and proceeded toward his lodging 
in a feverish and dissatisfied state of mind. 
He had a vague and, to him, novel pregenti- 
ment, that danger was gathering about him. 
So much did this work upon him, that he de- 
termined to play the last cards in his hand. 

“Tt is time,’ muttered he, “to steal the 
gogch egg and be gone. I will rob thesilly 

ird, andaway. Iremember madame’s eyes ; 
I cannot forget the chill that made me shiver 
all day. I have been such an excellent tinan- 
cier, that it will take me but a few days to 
gather together everything in an available 
form, then we will see if ‘my son Raymond 
will be rich!’ Hewho plays with Pierre Le- 
reau must play fair, for he keeps a pack in 
his sleeve. De Villanville was too kind. A 
few mornings since, he said: ‘ My friend. 
When a proud De Villanyille calls me his 
‘friend,’ I know it is time to be looking out 
for myself. Let me see; the number of con- 
fidants and accomplices are supposed to be 
pruned down to three—monsieur, madame, 
and myself. They wanted the doctor out o. 
the way, because there were too many ; they 
secretly desired the same fate for Jean Louis, 
the bricklayer, because there were too many ; 
they are planning the same compliment for 
me, because there are too many. There will 
always be too many until monsieur and mad- 
ame alone hold these dark secrets in their 
possession. What if J should say ‘ there are 
too many,’ and begin with madame? How 
would that work? After madame, monsieur ; 
then there would not be ‘too many.’ Hold! 
there is Raymand ; but he knows nothing of 
all this. Yet there is the property, which he 
would be embarrassed without. He is very 
sharp, and seems to be to the whole family 
what a ferret is torats. In fact, the young 
man appears determined to run into the holes 
where the family secrets are. He frightens 
them both. Let me amend the suppositious 
programme : First, madame; second, mon- 
sieur; third, Raymond. That leaves me, the 
dupe, the tool, the hireling--the villain to let 
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to the first proud, avaricious, wicked aristo- 
erat that wants him. ‘They think of me in 
that way. Yes, I am looked upon as a yield- 
ing fool, who, for a little money flung to me 
as one seatters grain to birds, is willing to 
commit erime for the sake of making a spend- 
thrift of their son. What matters to me 
whether the young buzzard goes from his nest 
fi ged or unfledged? Am 1 not aman, too? 
Hue I not claims onthe world? Will it not 
be as pleasant for me to spend a fortune as 
for another? Of all the shallow fools, he is 
the most shallow who engages another to en- 
rich him by complicity in crime ; for the ac- 
complice from that moment becomes more 
than an equal partner, and holds the knife to 
his employer’s throat.” 

The further Pierre pursued this theme, the 
more intense became his indignation. His 
thoughts grew darker than the gloom of the 
cloudy heavens over his head. It was in this 
mood that he came upon Jude Schwartz, who 
was sitting upon a curbstone, his back against 
a lamp-post, and his eyes closed in a sound 
sleep. His cart was close at hand. His horse, 
detached from the shafts, was fastened to one 
of the wheels, eating provender from a box 
designed for a more grave use. 

Pierre stopped and looked at Schwartz. 

“T don’t kiow,” he muttered, “ but here’s 
another too many !” 

His eyes rested on a bottle lying beside the 
earrier, and the sight of it seemed highly 
suggestive. Pierre took up the bottle, re- 
moved a cork, and applied the nozzle to his 
nose. It contained just what he supposed— 
spirit. 

“Tt’s a beast,” added Pierre, glancing at 
Jude with loathing, “thatisn’t wanted. Why 
should such a heartless monster exist? It is 
time he were trundled away in his own eart. 
The disgusting knave riots in death ; let him 
have enough of it. Let him go to the black 
mud of the swamp!” 

Some kind of a liquid trickled through 
Pierre’s fingers into the bottle; the act did 
not consume much time, for the bottle was 
back again where he found it, within the brief 
measure of a few seconds. 

‘There !” added Pierre. ‘May you find 
somebody to do for you, Jude Schwartz, what 
you have done for so many; that’s the worst 
wish I wish you, you unclean spirit!” 

Pierre Lereau passed on; and to cool the 
fire that burned within him, and to satisfy a 
natural curiosity, directed his way to the Old 
Barrack. His hasty, unequal strides soon 
overcame the distance. He stood where he 
had been more than a year ago, on an errand 
of nocommonimport. There was Jean Lou- 
is’ cottage ; but Jean was not sitting at the 
door, as on that occasion. The windows were 
dark, and there was a piece of black erape 
tied to the door-knob. Pierre passed around 
the dwelling, listening at every corner and 
window for some sign of life—the respiration 
of a sleeper, the unconscious moan, the un- 
witting change frem side to side; but none 
of these things were heard. There was the 
peculiar air of a desolate and vacant house. 

Assured on this point, Pierre tried the 
door: it was locked. After knocking loud 
enough to awaken the Seven Sleepers, he put 
his shoulder against it, and burst it open. 
Producing materials from his pocket, he 
struck a light. The first thing he saw was a 
spot of blood on the floor. Although he 
hailed this memento as an evidence of a fata] 
wound, it inspired him with secret dread. As 
he held up the roll of lighted paper, which 
enabled him to make his observations, he 
asked himself if it were not possible that he 
should see the ghost of Jean Louis starting 
out of the background, pointing with an ac- 
cusing finger to the stab that let out his life? 

He slowly opened the door to the room 
which Catholina had oceupied. There was a 
medicinal smell there, which recalled to Pierre 
the mysterious sickness at De Villanyille’s. 
While he stared into the bare apartment and 
at the silent walls, his paper torch burned 
down to his fingers and went out. Afraid oi 
the darkness, he ran from the cottage, and 
closed the door with a trembling hand. He 
did not remain long at the Old Barrack, but 
hurried away, with a mystic awe upon him. 


CHAPTER XXyV. 
A PRIEST OR A DOCTOR. 

Pierre intended to go to his new lodgings, 
but nothing is more mutable than the human 
mind, and so he changed his purpose, and 
turned his face toward De Villanville’s. Ar- 
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rived there, he found Joseph, the coachman, 
in great distress. This useful person was 
taken ill while returning from a nocturnal 
walk, and was at that time rolling about on 
some straw in the stables, in a grievous state 
of bodily disquietude. Pierre, in answer to 
his mol nae inquiries, extorted at first but 
groans and lamentations; and not being cel- 
ebrated for patience, soon exhausted the little 
he had, and informed Joseph that if he per- 
sisted in tumbling about in such a clownish 
fashion, he should leave him to take care of 
himself, : 

“Don’t be a fool! Tell me what you’ve 
been doing, and where you've been. I smell 
spirit, Joseph, and, in my opinion, you’re 
drunk.” 

“T’ye done nothing, except taking a little 
turn about the city. It being so dull and lone- 
some here—everybody having gone but mon- 
sieur and madame—I couldn't content myself 
athome. A body must have exercise, Pierre. 

“Did you drink anything ?” 

“Yes; I found an old acquaintance, and I 
took a friendly drink with him from his bottle. 

“Oh! you drank with an old acquaint- 
ance!” exclaimed the other, with new inter- 
est. 

“His name is Schwartz. He used to be a 
coachman, like myself; but now he drives a 
dead-cart, and has a canvas bag full of mon- 
ey. Oh! oh! there is fire inside me! Wa- 
ter—water !” 

“So you fraternized with that low wretch, 
and tippled from his detestable bottle !” said 
Pierre, shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ I should’nt 
wonder if he carries the pestilence in that 
same bottle. You should have kept the 
width of a street between yourself and Jude 
Schwartz. Those filthy carriers reek with 
disease.” 

“Don’t stand talking, but run for a priest. 
There are things on my mind that worry 
me.” 

“What things?” asked Pierre, quickly. 

“My confession is for a priest, not for you. 
Besides, I have my doubts. I know nothing 
with absolute certainty, but, in my opinion, 
there has been wrong doings. I can’t die 
easy till I have lightened my conscience. I 
have kept dark when I ought to have spoken, 
and given up my place. You knowvery well, 
Pierre, that I have loved money too well, 
and so haye you.” 

Joseph partially lifted himself from the 
straw, and, wiping the iey drops from his 
brow, stared wildly at Pierre, by the light of 
the dim stable-lantern hanging by a hook 
above him. 

“Hush! These are the ravings of pain 
and delirum. Quiet yourself. We'll have a 
doctor, and cure you in no time.” 

“ My master and mistress are not what they 
used to be,’ resumed the coachman, still! 
writhing and moaning. “They have changed 
greatly since De Noyan disappeared. Went 
away strangely, did their relative. Who 
knows where he went? There was something 
said about fever; but the fever don’t burn up 
the body, does it? If one dies of fever, 
there’s something left to bury, isn’t there ?” 

Pierre Lereau shrank from Joseph’s glassy 
stare. 

“ De Noyan,” he answered, uneasily, “ died 
from home, I believe. He. doubtless. shared 
the fate of the unknown dead. Who, think 

ou, would open the trenches to find his 

ody ?” 

“That won’t do—that won’t do!” cried 
Joseph, in a manner that startled Pierre. 
“You know more than that. There was mys- 
tery—a great deal of mystery at that time. 
De Villanville has been troubled, and—he 
always will be. Then there was the young 
woman, his daughter. She died by inches a 
long time, and finally died with the fever. 
Now, wasn’t it strange that both should die 
of fever, with a year between their deaths ? 
They hurried her into the ground. I tell 
you, I must have a priest !” 

“T’ll confess yon,” answered Pierre, who 
was becoming terribly nervous. 

“ You? a, ha You, indeed! The 
devil will drink holy water when you turn 
confessor. As I said, I know nothing for cer- 
tainty ; but I have not been hoodwinked; I 
could see a little. I could.see the shadow or 
a hidden hand, and the half-faded lines or 
writing on the wall. 

Cursed be gold, Pierre! It makes one’s 
conscience deaf, and dumb, and blind. Alas, 
this pain! Pierre, are you going for the 


priest? Do you want me to die dark and 


unconfessed ? Don’t you see how I suffer ?” 

“You'll be better, by-and-by!” sneered 
Pierre, whose evil disposition was now com- 
pletely aroused. 

“You shall have a doctor and a priest, 
good Joseph. You shall have that ugl 
stuff off your stomach and off your mind. 
Long before morning you will find relief. 
These foul fancies will fly, Joseph. 

“Are you mocking me, Pierre? Have 
my vagaries frightened you? You won’t be 
so cruel as to forsake me? No one can be 
so cruel as to leave a dying man. J must 
have the fast consolations of religion. Go, 
man, go—if you hope for salvation!” 

Joseph’s voice was shrill with pain and 
dread. 

“Take the fleetest horse inthe stables,” he 
said, “and ride as if a soul depended on 
your speed.” 

“Never mind the horse, my friend,” re- 
plied Pierre. ‘“ These feet of mine are very 
reliable. You shall soon hear them flying 
up the street. Ha, ha, Joseph!” 

Did Pierre laugh? Joseph thought he 
did. Laughter was horrible at such a time! 

‘Whether Pierre laughed or not, he closed 
the ponderous stable-doors; and locked them. 
The coachman heard the grating clash of the 
boltas it went home, and wondered why his 
fellow-servant took that extraordinary pre- 
caution. He fell back upon his straw, very 
weak, For a few moments, his consciousness 
wis vague; but when his fluctuating facul- 
ties revived, the racking pain had subsided. 
His mind grew clear. He remembered what 
he had said to Pierre, and recalled, too, with 
fidelity, the deportment of the latter, with 
the peculiar emphasis o1 his concluding re- 
joinders. A ray of light streamed in upon 
his flickering life. He put a hundred eir- 
cumstanees together in an instant. The 
truth fhat Pierre would not return—that, he 
had locked him there to die alone, wa% as 
clear to his apprehension as if that individ- 
ual had told him so without ambiguity. 

“He has shut me up,” muttered ‘Joseph, 
“to die out absolution. But I will live! 
I'll disappoint the eold-blooded knaye! I 
said things in my pain that frightened him. 

Joseph dragged himself to the tank where 
water was kept for the horses, and drank 
greedily. The draught extinguished the fire 
within him. A wonderful quietude soothed 
his frame ; but one strong feeling remained 
—resentment against Pierre. He lay stretch- 
ed beside the tank a brief time, not knowing 
whether this relief portended life or death. 
Presently he arose, fell, arose again, and b 
grasping objects within reach, steadied him- 
self. Tle dragged a small ladder to a window, 
with infinite toil. Tle consumed much time 
in placing it upright, and more in mounting 
it. 

He reached a window, he poised himself 
in it, he drew up the ladder, and lowered it 
upon the outside, then descending with fee 
bie strength, drew it down and pushed it in 
to the river. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PIERRE LEREAU HAS A PURPOSE. 

Pierre Lereau reached Dauphine street, 
quite satisfied with the concluding part of his 
night’s adventures. Joseph had been used 
as an instrument on various occasions, and 
Pierre had been disposed to consider him an 
accommodating dupe, with an easy con- 
science, which, like a weather-vane, would 
turn to any quarter at the first breath of 
gain, He had, at times, suspected him of 
knowing too much ; but the coachman’s care- 
Jess manner and persistent silence had dis- 
armed his suspicions. It was all right now, 
however. Joseph had taken his last drink, 
and was suffering the pains of dissolution. 
In the morning he would be found, cold and 
stiff, on the straw. 

Such were his reflections as he cast himself 
upon his bed. Then came remembrances of 
the sailor and Mademoiselle Merigny. He 
resolved to explore and learn the mystery of 
that gloomy house, whither, he believed, he 
had traced the latter. He would know what 
it contained, ana whom. 

The next day he affected a stealthy en- 
trance into a vacant tenement, opposite the 
dwelling about which he was 80 much exer- 
cised. He watched until sunset, and saw 
nothing to reward his vigil. The shutters 
remained closed, and the street-door was 
not once opened. 


Though disappointed, Pierre was not dis. 
couraged. He decided upon a bolder, more 
decisive expedient. Waiting till night was 
far advanced, he procured laden, which he 
carried a long distance on his shoulder 
through unfrequented streets and lanes, till 
he reached the theatre of operations. After 
some mental debate respecting availability, 
ey finally placed the ladder to a back win- 

ow. 

He mounted slowly, and not without anx- 
iety. He was aware that he was inecur- 
ring no trifling risk. 

teaching the window-sill, he listened be- 
fore trusting his head above it ; hearing no- 
thing, he took courage. With a chisel he 
pried up the window, and raised it to the de- 
sired height. The shutters were still closed, 
but were readily pushed open. After re- 
maining quiet a few moments, to see if his 
movements had excited any disturbance, he 
stepped from the ladder into the house, and 
found himself in complete darkness. Silence 
still prevailing, he drew a dark-lantern from 
his pocket, and, unmasking it, turned its 
bright focus carefully about the room ; it was 
vacant of human life, and everything else, 
save dust, cobwebs, and a few crippled arti- 
cles of antique furniture. 

Pierre opened the first door he came to, 
and entered an upper hall or corridor. Thus 
far, he had seen nothing to indicate that the 
place had inmates ; but now, closing his lan- 
tern, and looking along the space before 
him, he saw a ray of light streaming from a 
door slightly ajar. To this sign of human 
presence he cautiously advanced. He now 
made a discovery that satisfied some of his 
doubts. He saw Mademoiselle Merigny, en 
deshabille, sitting at a table, reading by the 
light of a wax candle. Pierre was favored 
with a good view of her face and person. 
He had seen her casually before, but not in 
a manner fo impress him with her beauty ; 
now it burst pon him like a soft and glori- 
ous sunset. illain as he was, he could not 
contemplate the pleasing picture without 
emotion. He was unwilling to turn from a 
vision so attractive, and stood there some 
minutes, held by the enchantment of Edna. 

With a bitter regret for the unattainable, 
Pierre resumed his explorations, which had 
thus far been satisfactory. No light streamed 
beneath the next door, which was but a few 
paces from the other, and which he felt a 
strong desire to open. It was not locked; 
it yielded gradually to his manipulations 
He listened, and hearing nothing to excite 
distrust, opened his lantern. There were 
various objects in the room, but he saw but 
one, and his eyes rested on that with an in- 
sredulity and terror that baffle description. 
His limbs shook beneath him, his eyes dilated, 
and his respiration was for an instant suspend- 
ed. The spectacle that so wrought upon 
Pierre was Catholina, calmly sleeping the slee 
of innocence and beauty. Tranquillity ent 
peace were mirrored on her reposing features. 
Her breathing was so soft, that she scarcely 
seemed to live. To Pierre, the snowy white- 
ness of her face looked like death—but death 
exalted and glorified. Pierre was disposed to 
consider this nota reality, but a supernatural 
exhibition to rebuke him for his sins. He re- 
treated, shuddering : but not fill he had shut 
his eyes, and leaned a little while against the 
wall, could he summon sufficient strength to 
fly from the house. He glided, trembling, from 
the corridor, with chilled blood and awed 
spirit. It was wonderful that he had pres- 
ence of mind enough to escape from the 
house without creating a general alarm ; but 
the ever-present instinct of cunning did not 
entirely desert him. He groped from the 
window and down the ladder in some man- 
ner, he could not tell exactly what; but as 
soon as he reached the ground, he ran away 
as fast as he could. Exercise and the cool 
air soon began to restore him, so he stopped 
to think. He recollected that he had left the 
ladder against the house, and the window 
open; and retraced his steps to repair the 
oversight. If he had consulted his inclina- 
tions, he would not have gone back; for he 
believed it possible that he might again see 
that unearthly spectacle. 

By the time he reached the house, a few 
qualifying doubts had gained access to his 
mind; and a wholesome donbt is the begin- 
ning of truth. Resolutely shutting his eyes, 
he mounted the ladder, closed the shutters 
and the window, made a precipitate descent, 
and felt that he had acted discreetly. Car- 
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rying the ladder toward the neighborhood of 
the Old Barrack, he hid it behind a fence, 
and started for Dauphine street, his nervous 
system greatly disturbed. 

” Arrived there, and safely shut in, with his 
lamp lighted, the doubt which has been men- 
tioned began to assume the dimensions of 
plausibility. The dead, he reasoned, seldom 
revisit the earth. Ghosts are usually consid- 
ered things of the imagination. He—Pierre 
—had never seen a ghost. Disembodied 
creatures must be very rare. They were uni- 
versally scoffed at, while secretly held in ter- 
ror, by mankind 

He considered the manner of Catholina’s 
death. Her sudden seizure by fever, and her 
decease within the space of a few hours, wer 
matters now mentally dissected by the 
thoughtful Pierre. Then there was the eir- 
ecumstance of the two carriers, which had 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. Was 
it not more probable, he asked himself, that 

Catholina had escaped through the agen- 
ey of Doctor Merigny. than that she had 
come back, a “ dim-sheeted ghost,” to haunt 
him? These cogitations, while they calmed 
his superstitious fears, excited others of a 
more worldly. character. If Merigny had 
bafiled the assassin, and still lived, he piain- 
ly pereeived that there would be a grand dé- 
nouement at no very distant period. 

Pierre drank copious draughts of brandy, 
and set forth for his master’s chateau, with a 
fixed purpose in his mind. 


CHAPTER XXYVII. 
RAYMOND BECOMES DECISIVE. 

The day spent by Pierre Lereau in watch- 
ing the old mansion near the Barracks, was 
passed by Raymond De Villanville mostly in 
his room, in serious meditation. By ten 
o'clock the following morning, he had deeid- 
ed upon a somewhat bold step. He went di- 
to the place where he had Jast seev 
ioiselle Merigny, and standing before 
the identical door which had opened to re- 
ceive ler on that eventful night, he knocked 
determinedly, ond waited for aresponse. No 
one came, and he renewed the knocking, re- 
solved not to euspend his efforts fill he had 
obtained the usual answer to sich demands. 
After a long delay, a woman came; it was 
Suzanne, though quite unknown to Reymond. 

* You have been making a great noise,” 
she said. “Go away at once, and do not dis- 
turb us more. Weare very quiet peo} le, and 
have no visitors.” 

Suzanne was about to close the door, but 
the young man prevented her: 

Raymond pushed open the door, and step- 
ed across the threshold. Poor Suzanne was 
ewildered and terrified by this bold behavior. 

“J shall have to scream !’’ she said, warn- 
ingly. ‘‘I know there'll be bloodshed. My 
hushand is dreadful savage.” 

At that moment Mademoiselle Merigny her- 
self appeared. There was a slight flush of 
resentment upon her face ; she looked haugh- 
tily at Raymond, who did not flinch, but 
bowed gravely. 

Mademoiselle,” he said, “ my presumption 
justly provokes your anger ; but I deemed it 
necessary to see you. I entreat you to favor 
me with a few moments’ conversation,” 

Edna motioned to Suzanne to shut the 
door, then pointed Raymond to a room at his 
right. . She did not speak ; her silence was an 
eloquent reproof. . Her white finger next in- 
dicated a seat. 

‘** Mademoiselle, I dare not sit while your 
face is clouded with displeasure. I am aware 
that you desire to live here undisturbed ; I 
know there is a great mystery over you. The 
singular pledge which I gave your brother 
was, of itself, sufficient to excite suspicion, 
Mademoiselle Merigny, I have had no peace 
since I first saw you. Your image has gone 
with me everywhere. I have been haunted— 
haunted by you! Itwas impossible to exist 
longer without speaking to you. I resolved 
that I would not love you longer in secret, 
but that you should know of the flame your 
loveliness and amiability has kindled.” 

““ You bring me, monsieur, what I have not 
asked for,’ returned Edna, coldly, quietly 
seating herself. ; 

“T know it!” exclaimed the young man. 
‘‘T was sure it would be so, but V felt that I 
had no right to love you without telling you 
of it. My love might prove a curse to you; 
ay, it might be like the bite of a serpent.” 

Raymond spoke with all the impetuosity of 


youth and earnestness. Words flowed from 
his tongue like water; his eyes glowed with 
excitement, while his features worked with 
emotion. 

“T have Doctor Paul,” said Edna, uneasily. 

“That is selfish folly!’ exclaimed Ray- 
mond. “He is your) brother. There is a 
love passing the love of brother—that leaves 
natural ties infinitely in the distance — that 
beggars consanguinity—that flies higher than 
heavyen—that overtops all other human sen- 
timents. It is this passion that transforms 
me; that fills me with pleasure and with 
pain; that gives joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair, eestasy and agony, while the last: is 
greatest. But you behold my tortures with 
calmness, my madness with serenity. Ah, 
mademoiselle, I thought you had soit pity; 
that your eyes would melt with compassion ! 
The impetuosity of my wooing has confound- 
ed you.” 

“Enough!” said Edna, sighing uncon- 
sciously. ‘I have heard that. this tale has 
been told ever since Adam. Why should I 
eredit what has been repeated so many times, 
with so much falsehood? But do you know, 
monsieur, that you have done wrong in com- 
ing here? Ought you not to have respected 
my wishes? Have we not weighty reasons 
for this retirement, think you?” 

“What we love we pursue; it is my éx- 
euse; Nature furnished it, and I'll seek no 
other.” 

“Searcely Nature,’ answered Edna; fer 
Nature is unvbtrusive. Yet, Monsieur Ray- 
mond, I am too much disposed, considering 
your past kindness, and making allowances 
tor your condition of mind, to forgive your 
terrible boldness.” 

“ Tow ean I thank you for those words ?” 
cried Raymond, joyfully. . “‘ Your condescen- 
sion and goodness fill me with gratitude. 
How beautiful is woman when she forgives! 
—how «ngelic wien she is gracious! But I 
have more to tell you; I have deceived 
you.” 

“So soon, monsieur ?” said Edna, smiling. 

“Ves; youdo notknowwholam. Ihave 
kept. from you a part of my name.” 

“Tt is nob name, it is character that one 
should wish to know,” replied Edna, evident- 
ly interested. 

“ Trne—true ! 
moiselle, is above reproach. 
Villanville.” 

Edna’s face flushed in an instant. The an- 
nouncement obviously surprised her. There 
was something akin to consternation in her 
expression. 

“ De Villanville!” she repeated. 

“Tt does not please you?” said Raymond, 
in a melancholy voice. 

“JT confess that I was not quite prepared— 
I mean, monsseur, teat the name—certainly, 
Ihave no right to be pleased or otherwise,” 
stammered dna. 

“Perhaps, mademoiselle, the name of De 
Villanville may be unpleasantly sssociated ? 
‘We sometimes confound a name witli a disa- 
greeable reminiscence. But am taxing too 
severely your patience. 1 must see your 
brother. There are important reasons why I 
make this request... He attended one in her 
last iliness who was dear to me. I wish to 
question him about that death-seene. Who, 
save yourself, so beautiful as Catholina ?” 

“A sister, perhaps,” faltered Edna. 

“ My cousin,” responded Raymond, sadly. 
“When last we met, she was the pearl of 
girlish beauty. Alas, what is she now!” 

“Monsieur De Villanville,” returned Edna, 
in tremulous tones, “ 1 sympathize with your 
grief. Do not insist upon seeing Doctor 
Paul to-day. Go in peace, and I will reflect 
on your request, and inform you whether it 
is best. If you entertain those sentiments 
for me which you profess to, defer a little to 
my judgment, and go hence at once.” 

“But where, mademoiselle, and when, shaik 
Tagain see you?” 

“At the house on Dauphine street,” an- 
swered Edna, hurriedly, “ to-night, an hour 
after dark. That should content you, mon- 
sieur. ' It is much—it is too much.” 

‘““T perceive, mademoiselle, that my name 
is pot propitious; nevertheless, I thank you 
for your condescension. I leave you, more 
charmed and enchanted than when I came, 

Adieu, mademoiselle!”? F n 

Edna opened the door, and let him out in 
a singular flutter of haste, then hurried to 


And mine, I trust, made- 
My name is De 


her chamber, unnerved and trembling. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PIERRE ARRANGES MATTERS. 


By the time Pierre Lervau reached the 
chateau. he was prepared to meet monsieur 
and madame, whenever the course of events 
might throw him in their way. He quietly 
gained access to the house, and silentiy 
busied himself until morning. He ransacked 
various desks, chests, drawers, placing sealed 
packages in a small trunk, or concealing them 
about his person. A massive iron coffer was 
finally unlocked, and a casket of diamonds, 
some rouleanx of gold, tovether with bank- 
notes to a Jarge amount, were also transferred 
to the trunk. All this was done deliberate- 
iy, and with a serupnilous regard to method. 
Having packed his little repository very neat- 
iy, he Joeked it with an odd Jooking key, which 
he put into his pocket. This trunk lie carried 
to his sleeping-room, and deposited in a closet 
at the head of his bed. Having done this, he 
pushed the bed against the closet-door, and 
Jaid his scheming head upon the pillow, to 
sleep or watelr till morning. 

He might have drowsed, but his frequent 
starts and moans. proved that he did not 
sleep soundly. 

He had an interview with De Villanville 
and madame st an early hour. 

“We have waited your coming anxiously,” 
said monsieur, “and have deferred going to 
the country on secount of your absence. 
What discoveries have you made? 

“ Monsienr, all is right. You have nothing 
to fear. Merigny will never come back 
You can go into the country with mind at 
rest. I have watched that house night and 
day. Besides, another body has been found 
s-vyeral miles below. It was cast upon the 
shore, dark and swollen. Monsieur, I could 
have given information, but I did not; I kept 
my secret.” 

“You relieve me of a weight of appretien- 
sion. Pierre, you haye been very devoted, 
and you shail not be forgotten. 

“There has been black erape tied to the 
bricklayer’s door for some days. The cot- 
tage is deserted. The plague followed up 
the first, misfortune. I saw the tracks of a 
earrier’s eart, and it was not the first time it 
had been there. Ah, monsieur, how fortune 
favors us! There will be no witnesses to 
rise up against us.” 

De Villanville and his lady glarced at each 
other. 

“ Good, faithful Pierre!’ exclaimed the Jat- 
ter. ‘“ How you relieve us!” 

“By the way, where is Joseph?” asked 
Pierre, 

“He disappeared mysteiously. I can 
give no account of him,” answered De Vil- 
lanville. 

‘He was a drinking fellow, and I shouldn't 
wonder if we should find him dead in the sta- 
bles,’ added Pierre. 

“I have had the stables searched. Jo- 
seph, I think, has run away,” replied mon- 
sieur. 

“ That is very curious,” continued Pierre. 
considerably disconcerted at this announce- 
ment. .“I']l warrant, bowever, the thriftiesr 
fellow will turn up somewhere when least «x- 
pected. Shall I have your trunks packed 
for the country ? I know you are impatient 
to see your son. Heisa noble young gen- 
tleman, and Raymond,” he added, rubbing 
his hands with apparent satisfaction, “ will 
one day be very rich!” 

“So he will!” said De Villanville, his 
countenance lighting up with a pleasant 
thought. ‘And I know of another person,” 
he continued, significantly, “ who will not die 
poor. One Pierre Lereau will also be rich, 
as the world goes.” 

“ Youare too generous,” stammered Pierre. 
“ Every day you bind me to you by some 
new obligation.” 

“Go away, good Pierre,” said his mistress, 
playfully.“ Let the horses be carefully at- 
tended to. To-morrow, they cannot take us 
too rapidly toward Raymond,” 

“J will put, the life into them, I’}] war- 
rant,” answered Pierre, and withdrew, with 
another chill upon bim. 

“Damn their condescension !” he mutter 
ed, as he entered the stables with the osten- 
sible purpose of looking after the horses, but 
really to inguire of the groom concerning 
Joseph. 

But that individual could give him no in- 
formation on the snbject, haying been sb- 
sent at the time of the coachman’s mysteei- 
ous illness. 
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CATHOLINA. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Mademoiselle Merigny reached her cham- 
ber, after her Biomeecied interview with Ray- 
mond, in astate of mind to her entirely new 
Her strength, her composure, vanished the 
moment she was alone. There was an un- 
wonted commotion within her. She madé 
the diseovery that she was interested in the 
TBP ReHs young gentleman who had just left 

ner. 

She bowed her beautiful head in vexation 
and shame. There was a picture before her 
eyes—Doctor Paul and Raymond, standing 
side by side. How could this be? Was she 
not content with Doetor Paul? Edna siched, 
and hot tears coursed over her cheeks. With- 
in, there was the revelation of a new life. 
How it startled her! How it sent the blood 
thrilling to her cheeks and neck! How her 
firmness struggled with her weakness! How 
her pride battled with the new gucst! 

“ Edna |” 

It was her brother wno spoke. She sprang 
to her feet, confused and annoyed. . 

“Doctor Paul, I wish you would knock 
when you visit me. This is quite rude, I am 
sure.” 

The doctor stood mute before her, looking 
her over with singularsternness. His expres- 
sion alarmed her. 

*You needn’t terrify me, Doctor Paul! 
My nerves are not strong this morning. ‘This 
business of yours has wornupon me. I don’t 
like to be stared at, brother.” 

“Ah, Edna! how deceitful is woman's 
heart!’ said the doctor. ‘“‘ Yesterday I thought 
myself secure in your affections ; that I 
should always wear you near my heart, an 
unsullied jewel. But you are no diamond ; 
you are nothing but paste.” 

“ What do you mean, Doctor Paul?” 

She looked consciously down. 

“T mean that you are no longer a mirror 
of truth. Some one has breathed upon and 
tarnished you. You no longer reflect the im- 
age of Doctor Paul.” 

“ Brother, what folly is this?” 

“ Yes,” muttered Merigny, “ he has enter- 
ed the citadel; he is intrenched there, and 
all the brothers in the world can’t drive him 
out! Anda De Villanville at that!” 

“What do you say, Paul?” faltered Edna, 
blushing crimson, her heart beating with se- 
eret dread. 

“He has been here. I was forced to bea 
listener ; I heard all that passed between you. 
I was not to blame that the dovr stood ajar 
I would have gone out, but I could not pass 
you without being seen. Nay, do not look at 
me in that way! I protest that I could not 
help it.” 

“ Neither could I help his coming. Doctor 
Paul, you are becoming a ernel tyrant. What 
is this man to me that you should so frown 
apon and rebuke me?” 

Edna sank int» a chair, and hid her face 
from her brother. 

“Tf he were not a De Villanville, it would 
not be so bad,” resumed the doctor, pacing 
the room, much agitated. ‘But the son ot 
an assassin! The heir of infamy! It is too 
much ” 

“Doctor Paul, you will kill me! You forget 
Catholina—the niece of an assassin, the heir- 
ess of infamy! Is there a world of difference 
between the son and niece?” 

Doctor Paul stopped walking ; Edna's re- 
tort seemed to affect him like a bath of ice- 
water. 

“Sister, how venomous you are! I really 
should be afraid of you, if you had a bodkin. 
I know you would stal me, Edna!” 

‘Brother, you draw nice distinctions. Is 
not your lily of girls a De Villanville?” 

“ Not so much as he. The De Villanville 
blood is mixed with a pure stream from the 
father’s side. Then you have only to look 
at her, to see how glorious she is.” 

“@lorious! Did youever hear me say that 
any one was glorious? Tlintis a strong word. 
You have fallen into the pit where you are 
always ready to look for me. Isee that you 
will never be happy without this pretty child. 
I suppose I must give you up; 80 go and take 
her. But, pray, Doctor Paul, don’t rave any 
more about a young gentleman, who never 
made love to me but twice in his life.” 

“Hear the little ingrate!” cried Paul. 
“ Twice in his life! Isn't that enough? How 
dare he-~without saying a wordto me? And 
why did you presume to hear him?” 


“Have you amortgage on my heart, broth- 
er Paul? I mustn't breathe. I suppose, with 
out the consent of a wicked brother. How 
many times have you made love to Catholi- 
na?” 

““ Not once, I protest ' 

“ Just once, Doctor Paul; and that once is 
all the time—with your eyes, you traitor— 
with your eyes! Haven't I seen vour every 
leok? Ahi if you would only look at meso! 
But you don't—you won't! You come to me 
with looks that would kill a tiger.” 

“ You are a delightful creature! But this 
De Villanville is another affair.” 

‘No one but you has said that he is any- 
thing to me. This is a story that you have 
composed yourself. You are a brilliant fel: 
low, brother!” 

“It's of no use, Edna; you love him TJ 
sever saw you blush as you blushed thie 

morning. A common brotherly blush don’t 
reach to the shoulders.” 

“For shame, Doctor Paul !” 

“ Indeed, a brotherly blush is just no blush 
atall. In truth, there’s no such thing. Your 
fac is as white, and bricht, and sweet as 
morning, when you kiss me; that is, it nsed 
to be ; buf now you have learned a new trade.” 

“Piel? Her cheeks were red at that mo- 
ment. 

“ And thena nocturnal appointment! You, 
the pink and pattern of womanhoed!—the 
perfection of maiden modesty! I think the 
heavens will fa!] soon.” 

“Pause there, Doctor Paul. What have 
you done? You have killed and buried your- 
self for Catholina. You have cast fame and 
name to the winds. For a pretty slip of De 
Villunyille, you bave ignored ambition, great- 
ness, and even the human race. You came 
to me witha pitiful story ; and I, like asilly, 
loving sister, went weakly into your service. I 
did not ask if it would benefit me ; Lonly ask- 
ed: ‘Will itmake Paul happier ? Lalways was 
ee slave. I knew that you loved her then, 

ut I was patient and endured it. How un- 
grateful are brothers!” 

“But this appointment. It is positively 
di-graceful! Ishall go there myself, and tell 
him that he shall see you no more.” 

« What will you tell him about Catholina ?” 

“Nothing, nothing!” 

“T shouldn't wonder, Paul, if Raymond 
loved his cousin.” 

“She has never mentioned him.” 

“A sure siyn that she thinks of him. I 
foresee a rival in this Monsieur Raymond.” 

“ But Catholina is dead—to him, and to all 
but this household. I shall not divulge my 
precious secret. Edna, I entreat you to be 
silent.” 

“7 have been too indulgent with you, Doe- 
tor Paul. Iam now going to be severe. I 
shall walk in the hard, beaten path of duty. 
You will not move me as you were wont.” 

“ Sister Edna, will you deny me this one 
favor? Keep that sweet mouth silent a little 
longer.” 

“Ah! nowitis a sweetmouth! How long 
since that came to pass, my poor suppliant? 
We change places now and then, I think. I 
hold you in my hand, Paul. If that cousin 
should bear her away, it would be infinitely 
worse than losing me. How do we stand now ?” 

Doctor Paul sat down, quite tamed. 

“This is what it is to have a spoiled sis- 
ter,” he murmured. 

“You have struck a lower key, have you, 
sir? You were singing too high for your 
voice, Paul. If you wish to propitiate me 
you must humble yourself.” 

“This is quite complicated!” sighes the 
doctor. 

“Did you not extort a promise from this 
‘son of an assassin—this heir of infamy?” 
added Edna, naively. 

Merigny answered in the affirmative. 

‘Do you think he will keep faith ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“Have you then so much confidence in a 
De Villanville ?” _ 

“ He is one of an order that cannot betray 
a brother.” 

“You fraternize with him, it seems? Do 
ou admit villains and assassins to your 
rotherhood ?” 

“Edna, you are too searching! I thought 
that you were merciful and tender. I don’t 
like girl-lawyers. Your pertinacity troubles 
mea great deal. You talk very much at ran- 
dom about Catholina and Raymond.” 

“Tf you sue for peace, we will have an ar- 
mistice.” 


“J would, were it not for that unmaidenly 
appointment, which humiliates me. If you 
were a common feminine ereature, such @ 
thing might answer; but as it is, it is abso- 
lutely beneath you, and not to be thoughtof.” 

“Tf you were a common masculine creature, 
you might love this pretty dol], Catholina ; 
but as it is, she is absolutely beneath you, 
and not to be thought of.” 

Doctor Merigny stared hopelessly at Edna, 
and did not speak again for some minutes. 

“Let us compromise,” said mademoiselle, 
at length. 

“Present your artieles,” said Paul, sub- 
missively, kissing the pretty hand which she 
extended to him. 

“ That is one of the articles,”’ said Edna, 
“and the others shall be presented after we 
both have had time to refieet. This niece and 
this son of an assassin must be disposed of. I 
think, Doetor Paul, that we will throw them 
both overboard.” 

* One of them, at Jeast!’? muttered Paul, 
walking thoughtfully from the chamber. 

“And that one will not be her!” sighed 
Edna 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DOCTOR'S PATIENT. 

Doctor Merigny next visited his fair patient, 
outward!y as calm as if nothing had happened 
to disturb his equanimity. Her improvement 
had been rapid ; iliness no longer kept her 
in bed. She arose when her kind friend en- 
tered, and reeeived him with a glad smile. 
Returning health gave additional beauty to 
her face and person. She was never more 
lovely than then. Her eyes beamed with 
soft and radiant light ; her cheeks were tint- 
ed with the faintest earmine of the rose, while 
her expression was ineffably sweet. 

“Mademoiselle Theresa, yon are gaining 
wonderfully,” the doctor observed. 

‘Please call me Catholina, when we are 
alone, the other makes me feel like a stran- 
ger.” she replied. 

“Teall you thus to become familiar with 
the name so that I may not makea slip when 
it is necessary to observe precaution,” re- 
turned Merigny. 

“T shall be glad when caution becomes no 
longer needfal. How strange and startling is 
my situation! Reflect, my dear doctor, on 
th» change which has taken place in my life.” 

“T am not unconscious of that. It is in- 
deed bewildering to think of. Do not allow 
yourself to dwell too much on the horrors of 
that night. You have escaped — you are re- 
covering—yon are safe.” 

“ Safe? I wish I could feel so. Last night 
I dreamed—you laugh at dreams, I suppose, 
doctor?” 

“ Not your dreams, mademoiselle.” 

“JT dreamed that some one robbed you of 
your secret. I thought some one appeared 
in my chamber, and knew me. I was terri- 
fied, and awoke with a vague impression of a 
familiar face on my mind. I know it was but 
a vagary of night, yet it has troubled me.” 

“Banish such feelings, mademoiselle. 
Dreams are but waves of latent thought 
tossed about by the changeful, undirected 
breezes of faney. If I had dreams only to 
disturb me, I should be the bappiest of men.” 

“What should disturb you, my good 
fri‘nd ? Has your care of me ceased to be a 
pleasure? If so, speak to me frankly. My 
happiness will be in consulting your wishes— 
in duty and obedience to a generous bene- 
factor.” 

“Tt is the thought of losing this sweet re- 
sponsibility that ruffles my tranquillity. 
Could I always have the care of you, I should 
be content. He is my enemy who robs me of 
this privilege. You and Edna constitute my 
world. Bounded by you two, my desires are 
satisfied. I eould pass my life here without 
weariness. Should I lose you, Catholina, I 
should be miserable.” 

“This poor life which you have rescued, 
Doctor Paul, belongs to you. The solemn 
debt of gratitude can never be paid. 

Catholina’s voice was like the vibrations of 
a harp. Every word was gentleness, every 
look sweetness, every cadence truth. 

Doctor Paul listened with ineffable joy. 

“Catholina, how munificently you reward 
me! The wealth of your gratitude over- 
whelms me. I shall not ask too much of you; 
I shall be content with ministering to your 
happiness. Your love, Catholina, I dare not 
aspire to. Man is not worthy of it.” 

“ Stop, my friend!” interposed Catholina, 
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with a deprecating gesture. ‘ You exalt me 
too much. You shock me! I am terrified 
by the towering height of your good opinion. 
Take me from this high pedestal, or I shall 
fall. Doetor Paul, a fall would kill me! 

Merigny gracefully took Catholina’s hand, 
and carried it to his lips. 

He heard a sigh at the door. Both lookid 
up. and beheld Edna. 

“ Traitors! traitors!" she exclaimed. “TI 
have caught you, at last. Come! what have 
you to say? How will you justify this great 
wrong to me ?” 

Cat holina did not blush nor start; she gaz- 
ed tranquilly at Edna. It was the doetor 
who looked like a criminal. 

“ You don’t an-wer,” added Edna. “ Guilt 
strikes you dumb. Ah, Catholina, you have 
stolen Doctor Paul! He is no longer mine ; 
he has been swearing to follow you to the ends 
of the earth.” 

“ Edna, you willannihilate mademoiselle !” 
eried Merigny, despuiringly 

“{ shall forgive Catholina, but not you. 
I shall prepare torments for you. Remem- 
ber the charges you brought against me this 
morning. You were cruel asa tiger! You 
did not spare me when I was innocent.” 

“Sister, I have addressed none but the 
most respectful language to mademoiselle. 
This has not b-ena love scene. IT have nei- 
ther declared love, nor assed hrs. 

Unfortunately for Merigny, Catholina be- 
gan at that instant to be confused ; the lily 
hue of her cheek changed to the prettiest 
pink. 
< She is the pink of girls!” said Edna, 
laughing. “ You have lost your lily, broth- 
er.” 

“She was * speaking of friendship,’ Paul, 
do you hear. Lhope you are satisfied. You 
shall not come here again to annoy mademoi- 
eelle. I% is as much as I can do. who am 
your sister, to tolerate you. Brother. you 
may be dismissed a little while.” 

Mademoisel!e Merigny took a book from 
the tale. pointed authoritatively to the door, 
then seated herself beside Catholina. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
CARRIER NUMBER ONE. 

Joseph, the couchman, having escaped 
from the stables, hurried as fast as he could 
to the piace where he had left Jude Schwartz. 
He found him crouched under his favorite 
lamp-post, in great bodily distress, groaning 
and moaning most Jugubriously. 

“ Ah, Joseph,” he cried, sceing the eoach- 
man approaching, “I shall jolt no more of 
‘em to the swamp! The poor things'll have 
to get there the best way they ean. To save 
expense, the whole population had better go 
ont themselves, and wait their turn: and 
Yellow Jack wont keep ‘em waitin’ long, J 
warrant. No more dollars for me. Joseph! 1 
sha'n’t hear “em rattie any more in the bag. 
Its yot hold of me, at last, and is twistin'’ 
away in my stomach like a hundred cork- 
screws.” 

“Tt isn't the fever at all,” said his friend, 
“but poison. I was seized in the same man- 
ner after drinking from your bottle. Conve! 
you must get upon your feet, and exercise. If 
you lay here, you'll die.” 

“Not the fever at all!’ cried Seliwartz, 
eagerly. ‘Then I am the Juckicst fellow 
alive; fur I swear to you, Joseph, Ui never 
die of anything but the fever! 

“1f you lay down in the mud this time, it’s 
your own fault. Get up. dude! You don't 
try to help yourself. If you'll exert yourself, 
Ill raise you to your feet in a minute. 
There’}] be a crowd round us soon. There 
are two coming this way, now.” 

The two persons alluded to by Joseph now 
stopped on tne walk, and lo -ked at Seuwartz, 
Presently, several others joined them, and be- 
gan to make comments in regard to the na- 
ture of the carrier's malary. 

“Spasms !” said one. 

“Cramps!” suggested another. 

“Convulsions !” said a tuird. 

“ Rats—rats !” exclaimed a fourth. 

Every one looked at the last speaker with 
curiosity, who happened to be none other 
than Monsieur Commodore, Captain Trip- 
lett’s friend. 

« Rats !” said Commodore, emphatically. 

At that instant the eyes of the latter rested 
on the face of the tall man nearest the street- 
lamp, when hia features exhibited a remark- 
able change. Wonder, fear, curiosity, and 
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surprise, mingled with a vague gleam of sense 
and recognition, were eacl: mirrored upon his 
ale visage. He took a step toward Jean 
ouis—it was the honest bricklayer who stood 
underthe lamp—though somewhat disguised ; 
th-n stopping, made strange gestures in the 
air with his hands. 

“Jean Louis grew white with fear. It ap- 
peared to him that the ghost of the man in 
the wall had ceme to haunt him. An un- 
speakable dread fell upon him. While these 
tivo persous were staring at each other, Jude 
Schwartz aros: upon his elbow, and forgetful 
of bis pain, stared at Jean Louis. Thie latter 
euddeuly turned and fled, Commodore darting 
after him. 

“Tis he—’tis he! °Tis the rogue of a car- 
rier nunibder one!” eried Seuwartz: and re- 
gardless of the numbness of his limbs. and the 
tortures he had been suffering, leaped to his 
feet, and followed, shouting : 

“ Stop him—stop him !” 

‘“‘He’s mad!” said Joseph, and pursued his 
friend. 

Captain Triplett, seeing his companion 
and dependant starting in this unaccountable 
manner after a stranger, believed that his 
madness had assumed « malignant form, and 
ran ns fast as he could to overtake him, and 
prevent mischief, The others, impelled by a 
uataral curiosity to know the result of such 
eccentric conduct, sct off in similar haste, but 
were yery soon left behind; so that those 
really interested liad the rage all to themselves. 

The bricklayer was never before so thor- 

oughly dismayed. 
‘Yo his confused imsgin:tion, the inhabitants 
of the lower world were indiscriminately let 
loose, and were after him in fill ery, an infer- 
nal, ghastly pack. Taking whatever streets 
were most conven‘ent, he ran with surprising 
speed. The object ef his terror kept near 
him some time, but finally fell exhausted, 
and was pieked up by Captain Triplett, who 
was g.ud to absudon the chase. 

The trial of speed now lay between the 
bricklayer, the carrier, and the coachman— 
the latter, however, being far in the rear. 

“S:op, you thief! stop, you number one! 1 
sce you—I know you!” shouted Schwartz, 
taxing every musele of his body. , 

Poor Louis did not sense a word of this, but 
ran till the hand of the carrier at Jength 
caught him by the skirts of his cvat and held 
him. The bricklayer fell to the ground, com- 
pletely exhausted. Schwartz twisted his fin- 
gers into his neck-tie, and kept him on his 
back t li Joseph came up. 

“What are you duing?” cried the latter, 
“TIns the devil entercd into you as he did 
into the swine? Why are you strangling 
this poor man?” 

The evachman clasped his hands around 
the earriecrs throat to choke him off, if vio- 
lence should be neecssary to prevent him 
from committing murder. 

“Rus for the cart. Joseph! You know 
where it stands. I have got number one, m 
sure as death!” replied Jude. much excited 

Jos-ph gave the currier’s windpipe a 
squeeze. 

“ You don’t understand me. Joseph,” gasp- 
ed Jude. “ This fellow is a carrier; he stole 
a body. and monsieur wants the body.” 

“Oh, he stole a body!” said Joseph, re- 
laxing his |-old. y 

“Yes; youn young master wants him, Jo- 
seph; ang it is for him that l have had this 
race. Monsieur will know where the young 
girl is buried.” 

* Catholina!” said Joseph, in a low voice. 
“TI know there was a mystery about it. I 
was in the stables when the cart came for 
her, at night. Presently, another came, also. 
I never could comprehend it.” 

“Well, then, run for the cart.” 

“Tl go,” said Joseph. ‘How is your 
stomach ?” 

“don’t know that I have a stomach. I’m 
thin\in’ of the money in tie emvas bag ” 

“T told you exercise would save you, Jude. 
if there is anything left in your bottle, it 
must be carrie:| to a chemist.” 

“The cart, Joseph—the cart!” 

“With all my heart,” responded the coach- 
man, and seampered away with alacrity. 

Jean Louis (who, tiring of confinement, 
had ventured abroad for that exercise which 
a life of labor had rendered indispensable) 
was quite confounded by the eveuts of the 
last few moments. That pale face and neg- 
lected beard still haunted him. As he lay 
almost breathless on the ground, he looked 


wildly from side to side, expecting to see a 
phantom shape. As he recovered his senses, 
he became ednscious of a hand at his neck- 
cloth, which was holding him with a tenacious 
grasp. 

© od fellow, do not choke me! J am too 

weak to run away ” 
“You sent me wreng once, but you can’t 
again, Here comes Joseph with the cart. 
You are not the kind of freight it has been 
ased to earry, but I ean break over rales for 
she sake of accommodating monsieur.”’ 

“Who are you ?” asked the bricklayer, his 
mind becoming clearer. 

“Tm one that earns his money in a honest 
way. This is my turn-out’—Jude pointed to 
his horse and eart—“ and a very prompt and 
e¢-nvenient concern. it is. Get up, number 
one, and have a seat.” 

Jean Louis arose with a yaguesense of rec- 
ognition. The face of Schwartz, too, grew 
fumniliar as the bricklayer’s confused faculties 
returned. 

“Tumble in!” said Schwartz. 

“ A deid-eart!’? muttered Jean Louis, in- 
voluntarily shrinking from the vehicle. 

‘A live-eart, too,” said Jude, pushing him 
toward the conveyance. 

By this time, the bricklayer’s mind had 
nearly regained its wonted force. He began 
to ecl the humiliation of such treatment, 

‘Take your hand from my shoulder !” said 
Lonis, warningly. 

{n answer to this reasonable request, he re 
eeived a provoking shake from the n-rvous 
arm of the carrier. Instantly the hricklayet 
let fly his fist, and struck his persecutor be- 
tween the eyes such a blow that he fell wpon 
his back, Ife would now have made good his 
eseape, had uot Joseph dropped the reins and 
caught him by the collar. A struggle now 
enstie 1, during which Louis used his elenghed 
hand Jike a gavel, hammering fiercely at the 
tace of the coachman, who defended himself 
stoutly till -ehwartz eame to his aid, when 
the hrickiayer was finally overpowered. 
bound hand and foot, laid into the eart . and 
trundled away at a most uncomfortable speed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PIERRE LEREAU'S RECORD. 


Pierre felt uncomfortable about the disap- 
pearance of Joseph. In his own mind the 
coachman had been dead a day, and he had 
expected to hear of his having been found stiff 
on the straw, That was the most nervous day 
that h- had experienced. Monsieur and mad- 
ame had been too condescending ; he was im- 
patient for them to go into the country to join 
taymond. His own particular line of conduet 
was marked out. and, as is apt io be the case 
when one has resolved upon something of im- 
portance, he was terribly afraid that some un- 
expected turn of affairs might thwart his pur- 
pose. He wandered about restlessiy. The 
sun trailed acer. ss the heavens with unwonted 
sicwucss. He affected to be busy about many 
trifles, and was more obliging than usual. He 
made frequent visits to the closet that con- 
tained the little trunk, trying the lock again 
and again, to be assured that there had been 
no mistake growing out of too much haste. 

On one of these pilgrimages to his cliamber, 
Pierre was dry. ‘There was wine in the closet, 
but he feared to taste it. He stole down to 
the wine vault«. He had often been there, 
although his descents had been less frequent 
the la-t vear, during which period he had en- 
tertained a seeret awe of the vault. He knew 
where the oldest vintage was stored ; he could 
Jay his hand on a bottle in the dark, but the 
dark was frightful to Pierre, and he never ven- 
tured there without a light. 

The vaults were damp. Pierre went down 
and down. He stood on the earthen floor. 
The waxen candle he bore flickered this way 
and that, and the moist ooze under his feet 
chilled him. He hurried on. Supposiny 
that this was his last visit to the wine-cellar 
of monsieur, Pierre unconsciously attached 
double importance to it, and superstitiously, 
and perhaps unknowingly, admitted within 
the mysterious ehambers of his brain that if 
there was anything shut up there in the damp 
darkness that had vengeance to wreak on him, 
that opportunity, being final, would be seized 
upon and attended with extraordinary deyel- 
opments. 

This inward distrust, this cowardly convie- 
tion of something horrible impending, made 
him quicken his movements, and rendered 
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him peculiarly sensitive to the slightest cir- 
eumstance of his surroundings. 

A rank and festering odor purled into 
Pierre’s nostrils ; it did not gradually come 
upon him, but seemed to strike him of a sud- 
den while passing a portion of brick wall that 
had the appearance of comparative newness. 
He hesitated, then darted forward, and cluteh- 
ed the first bottle he reached. He knew it 
had age, for he felt the woof of tle spider on 
its'‘tapering neck. He knew his weakness ard 
realized his want of man}y confidence. Knew- 
ing what his nerves required, he did not delay 
for corkscrew or glass, but dashing the slim 
neck of the bottle against the rugged masonry, 
it was broken off short and sheer as if it had 
been cut with adiamond. ‘There wasa report 
like a pistol, and then the imprisoned spirits 
effervesced, and streamed down the smooth 
surface in foam and bubbles. A rich odor, 
half neutralizing thesscent of the vaults, hailed 
his sense of smell, inviting him to be quick ; 
so he tipped the mutilated bottle te his lips, 
and it was half drained before he cast it from 
him. The draft was cool and re 1ing, and 
he regretted the waste of that which trickled 
aleny the ground among the splintered frag- 
ments at his feet. 

Sparkling old grape-juice has a bracing 
effeet upon one’s nerves, and Pierre experi- 
enced its poteney. Taking another bottle 
from the shelf, he believed he should return 
with much more firmness. He prudently re- 
solved not to look at the wall aeross the niche. 
His imagination ealled baek too vividly the 
ineidents of that night, when. pacing to and 
fro in the background with De Villanville, he 
watched the labors of Jean Louis. That hope- 
less ery that arose when the last brick was 
placed, had followed him ever since; and 
sometimes at midnight, echoing in the ears of 
his imagination, aroased him from sleep. 

While he thought of these things, he fan- 
eied he heard a low murmur, like the melan- 
choly ripple of a moaning voice. Pierre stop- 
ped and threw around him hasty and ingnisi- 
tive glances. The'darkness mocked his sight. 
The black space swarmed with shadows. He 
peopled the vaults in-a- moment with airy 
shapes. There was arustle, a stir somewhere ; 
he eonld not tell whether it was above or be- 
low, at the right or left, before or behind. 
The wine turned to water in his stomach; it 
lost its power fo quicken his eourage and 
bolster up his heart. The apprehersions of 
a guilty conscience were stronger than it. 
The new masonry stood out distinctly hefore 
him. He imagined he heard the clink of a 
trowel, and saw the haggard features of the 
man inthe wall. 

Holding tightly his bottle and the candle, 
and half closing his eyes, he rushed through 
the passages till he gained the steps, pursued 
by imaginary feet that fell upon the earth 
with a ghostly sound. He did not feel safe 
until he had reached his room, and sat a few 
moments upon the side of his bed. When 
the perturbation of superstitious terror had 
subsided, and Pierre’s pulses throbbed more 
healthily, he was conscious «f @ drowsiness 
stealing upon him, and lay back upon his 
pillow. 

This sleepiness grew quite irresistible, and 
his eyelids quivered and dropped. A tran- 
quillity very unwonted soothed his reeently- 
fiuttering nerves. A taste remained in his 
mouth unlike the lingering flavor of wine. 

it was not an hour in which he was in the 
habit of sleeping, and that circumstance oc- 
curred to him. The somniferous quietude 
became deeper, till a leaden weight rested on 
his limbs, and a dull pressure lent a stupor 
to his brain. Although thus physieally and 
mentally beset, Pierre’s habitual prudence 
was not ovyereome. He began to think that 
‘his sensations were unnatural. A single dis- 
trust was sufficient to arouse him. With an 
effort thes one less resolute would have failed 
to exercise, he arose from the bed, and yawn- 


ing, stood on his feet. He took a step for- 
ward and perceived that the room appeared 
to revolve like a top. He grasped a chair to 
steady himself. ‘This is not drunkenness!” 
he muttered. “ One bottle never affeets limb 
or brain. I can drink two, and walk without 
swerving.” 

He staggered to the table where he had 
placed the bottle just taken from the cellar. 
He examined the cork and the wire fastenings, 
and could not discover that it had been tam- 
pered with. But a rogue’s suspicions are not 
easily satisfied; Pierre gave the bottle a see- 
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ond inspection, and was struck with the fact 
that the cork seemed new, and that the wire 
had not rusted into it in the ordinary manner 
of vintage long bottled. 

“The wretches! the wretehes!” hissed 
Pierre. “They have no gratitude. They 
would murder a faithful servant. The mon- 
sters have poisoned the wine. Ah, they have 
killed me! Monsieur and madame haye been 
too good. He ealled me his ‘friend,’ and she 
had a ‘little surprise’ for me. Mon Dieu! 
This is the friendship—this is the surprise !” 

Pierre stood with clenched hands, wander- 
ing eyes, and. blanched chzeks. His gaze 
presently settled upon the closet-door; he 
thooght of the trunk and its treasures. 

“Tf I die,” he exclaimed, ‘my death shall 
rob them of the fruits of their crimes more 
effectually than if I live! But perhaps it is 
not too Jate.. I may have an antidote for this 
neeursel nareotic, which has the taste and 
sensations of opium. I know something of 
poisons ; I have studied them, and I always 
had a fear that they would wish to be rid of 
me at last. ‘Seerets keep best in one’s own 
family,’ is their motto. Assassins! was it for 
this I served you?” 

Pierre opened the closet, and unlocking 
a drawer, took from it a small box full of 
vials, with little siips of paper attached to 
each. He ran them over rapidly, and select- 
ed one. 

“This must be what I want. I’Jl try it, at 
all events; it ean do no harm. Let me see! 
Ifow much is a dose? No matter; I]! take 
enough.” 

Putting the vial to his lips, he swallowrd 
its contents, and replacing the box, ev. ked 
dire maledictions on the De Villanvilles. 

Motion and fear had partially interrupted 
the progress of the narcotic, but it soon ex- 
ertedits poweragain. Pierre noted its effects 
upon his respiration, which was becoming 
thick and painful. He looked in a glass, and 
perceived that his eyes were dull and expres- 
sionless. 

“Tm afraid it is too late; but if it so 
proves, I'll leave a record behind.” 

There were writing materials on the table, 
He sat down, seized a pen, and wrote: 

“T die by poison, administered in wine by Mon- 
sieur and Madame De Villanville. I denounce them 
them as the murderars of Puilip De Noyan, and also 
of Catholina, his daughter. The first was bricked 
ap, alive, in a niche in the wine-vauits, where his 
body may be found, in proof of this, my dying decla- 
ration ; the second, like myself, was deliberately made 
the victim of poison. Her remains were hurriedly 
conveyed away by night. and buried with the com- 
mon dead, it being reported she had died of yellow 
fever. Conscious that | may have but a few moments 
to live, and desirous to relieve my conscience of its 
guilty secrets, I furthermore depose and say, that one 
Dr. Paul Mevrigny was decoyed to De Villanville’s 
chateau, for the purpose of giving an outside, re- 
spectable plausibility to her decease, as well as to ob- 
tain from him a written certificate of her death, and 
caused him to be assassinated on his way home. The 
name of the bricklayer—who was forced, on the peril 
of his life, to entomb the unfortunate De Noyan—was 
Jean Louis, who formerly lived in a cottage, at a 
place called the Old Barrack, but who recently disap- 
peared. The truth of these statements I solemnly 
vouch for Prerrg LEREAU.” 

Pierre had no sooner finished this than he 
was seized wtth violent pains; and fearing that 
his end was near, and not daring to leave the 
writing on the table lest it should fall into the 
wrong hands, he hurriedly approached the 
bed, and thrust if between the mattresses, A 
Horrible retching ensued, and Pierre verily 
thought his last hour had come; but after ¢o- 
pious emesis, he felt a wonderful relief, and 
took conrage. From the dread of death, he 
passed to the hope of life. Pierre glanced at 
the closet and rejoiced ; there was a strong 
possibility that he should yet survive the 
goodness of monsieur and madame. 

“© Ah! that ‘little surprise’ !” said Pierre, 
faintly. ‘Perhaps I shall surprise her who 
surprises.” 

Then he felt very weak, and sank into a 
deep sleep, which had troubled visiena of 
vaults, and wine, and yoices, and a man in the 
wall, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE FATAL PAPER. 

“What has made the name of De Villan- 
ville so odious?” queried Raymond, after his 
interview with Edna. 

“ Rats! rats!” said a voice. 

It was Monsieur Commodore who spoke. 
He stood looking into the young man’s room, 
with a vacant expression. 

“What crime has been committed? What 
wrong has been done ?” 


“Tn the wall—in the wall!’ muttered the 
madman, 

‘ My poor fellow, what do you mean?” 
asked Raymond, touched with pity. 

Commodore looked earnestly at Raymond, 
then with his hands made mystie pantomime, 
which was at once responded to by the young 
man. The madman’s face lighted up. with 
satisfaction. 

“So you are one of us?” he whispered. 
* Then I shall besaved. I shall observe your 
movements ; 1 shall wateh the mortar as it 

alls. If there is anything in it, I shall know. 
How rapidly the wall goes up! Leave an air- 
hole, good hricklayer —leave an air-hole! 
Just a little place that one ean breathe 
through. Hear the trowel! Clink, elink !” 

There was now a notable degree of wildness 
in the man’s face. He rembled, and was 
manifestly suffering from intense terror. 

“T would,’ said Raymond, thoughtfully, 
“that you could speak more to the purpose; 
that your mind would surrender this terrible 
seeret that troubles you.” 

“They are putting in the last brick! They 
are shutting out the light! Now come dark- 
ness and suffocation. Whatis this? Itis a 
lump cf mortar. No; it isa knife.” 

He paused, and his mind, with the eecen- 
tricity of madness, seemed to pass to another 
subject. 

“Why do I listen?” mused Raymond. 
* These are but the ravings of a maniae.” 

« Rats! rats! “hissed the madman, erouch- 
ing and shivering. 

“There's something terrible about this 
man!” soliloquized Raymnd. ‘“ never hear 
his mutterings without being shocked.” 

“ Onee in the drain,” cortinued Commo- 
dore, “ keep ov and fight your way through. 
Yau may vel], and shriek, and howl, but you 
can't seare them away. Hurry—rush—dart, 
and plunge frantically beneath the waters. 
Teeth and claws will soon relax, as you drift 
strangling along. It-will be pleasant drown~ 
ing—vastly pleasant—and the roar and rant 
of the river will be musie in your ears !”” 

“ There is a certain degree of eohereney in 
these mutterings,” said Raymond. “ He tells 
the stery of an inesreeration and an eseape. 
He makes me shudder! J will list-n no lon- 
ger. Adieu, monsieur. Business obliges me 
to leave you.” 

*- Kats!” said Commodore, gravely; and 
Raymond heard him repeating the word till 
he reached the streat. 

It was now about twelve o'clock ; there was 
half a day between hira and his appointment 
with Mademoiselle Merigny. He would pass 
the intervening time as best he could. He 
had resumed his disguise, and feit that bo 
could walk the streets with perfect immunity 
from diseovery. 

He had not proceeded far when he was 
overtaken by Jude Schwartz, who was moupnt- 
ed on his eart, with Joseph—the coachman— 
beside him. i 

“A jolly trade,” said the carrier; “and 
the silver elinks every day in the canvas bag 
Ah, Joseph! now is my harvest !” 

“ The harvest of death!” said Raymond. 

Schwartz reined upghis horse. 

“What are you saying, my sailor Jad? 
Don't you like my eallin’? Aren’t I a bless- 
in’ to community? Haven't I done my duty 
by the tarpaulins and the short jackets ? 
Ah, Jack! I know of many feet that never ‘Il 
mount the riggin’ again, Some of ’em didn’t 
pay very well, either. Throw me a piece of 
silver, Jack, to make it even between us. 
You'll find’’em in the trenches, Jack, with 
hosts o’ picters in indelible ink of anchors, 
end women-folks, and whim-whams on their 
yellow bodies.” 

“Come down from your eart, Schwartz. I 
want to speak to you,” returned Raymond. 

“ Hillo! what have we here? Itisthe voice 
of monsieur himself.” 

“ Be silent!” 

“Tis too late, Monsieur Raymond. I 
know you,” said Joseph. “A loek of dark 
hair is visible beneath your yellow wig. I 
know the De Villanville nose, and mouth, and 
voice.” 

“T have found carrier number one !” cried 
Schwartz. “ The villain gave me a hot chase ; 
but I took him. Look at this mask between 
my eyes, will you? It came of his fist, mon- 
sieur. The rascal took my measure on the 
ground. See how Joseph is battered, too! 
But we overpowered the obstinate dog at last, 
tied him hand and foot, and gave him a ride 
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on my cart that made him groan, T'll warrant 
you !” 

: Raymond stood looking, all this time, at 
Joseph, querying what to do with him. 

“ Why are you not at home, Joseph?” he 
ashed. ‘* Why do I find you mounted on a 
carrier's cart, at. an hour when your services 
are usually required elsewhere ?” 

“T have left the service of your father, 
Monsieur Raymond. Inevershall erack whip 
over horse of his again. We are done—De 
Villanville and I,” said Joseph, respectfully. 

“So Monsieur Raymond is young De Vil- 
lanville!” exclaimed Schwartz. “I knew 
there was some mystery.” 

“Why have you left my father’s service ?” 
asked the young man. 

“I beg your pardon, monsieur ; but things 
did not go to suit me. Neither did I like 
Pierre Lereau, who locked me in the stabies 
to die, alone, of a strange malady. I wanted 
a priestand a doctor, and he would bring » 
ther. By the providence of God, I clituved 
out of the window, and the poison did not 
prove fatal.” 

“Poison! Who poisoned you?” 

“TY wish I could tell you. I drank with 
Schwartz from his bottle, and we both came 
near dying. Some villain had put poison in 
his bottle while he slept.” 

“J think it was that same Pierre,” said 
Jude; “and on account, too, of that body 
which there has been so much trouble about. 
How much have IJ suffered by means of ear- 
rier number one! But all this burial business 
we’ll soon get at, for we've got the feliow safe 
and snug. You can go and question him as 
soon as you like. Joseph will take you to 
him. A trusty fellow is Joseph.” 

“Where have you put him?” Raymond 
asked. 

“ T hope monsieur will forgive the liberty,” 
answered Joseph ; but considering the 1m- 
portance attached to his safe keeping by Jude, 
I locked him in one of the vaults under the 
chateau. I happened to have the key of the 
secret entrance, having lately been employed 
by monsieur to store some wine in the wine- 
cellar, and also to seatter lime upon the floors, 
on account of the disagreeable odors that have 
crept in from a drain.” : 

““Té was rather a summary proceeding, my 
good fellows, to inearcerate him in this man- 
ner. Nevertheless, I am glad you did not al- 
icw him to escape. Your zeal shall be re- 
membered. Joseph, you shall take me to him 
immediately.” 

“T will willingly serve Monsieur Raymond, 
but I must keep out of the way of Pierre. I 
am watching Pierre. Whoever finds him out, 
will diseover a great villain.” 

Raymond gave Schwartz some money, and 
he and Joseph set off together. tile 


“ing the chateau as quietly as possible, they 


gained the private entrance to the vaults with- 
out being observed. They had no sooner en- 
tered and advanced a f-w paces, than they 
discovered Picrre making his way to that part 
of the wine-cellar from whenee he had taken 
the two botties. 

“Come with me!” whispered Joseph; and 
stealing up the steps that Pierre had just de- 
scended, the moment his wax-candle had dis- 
appeared in tl) darkness, he conducted Ray- 
mond by private staircases to the room he 
was wont to oceupy in the left wing of the 
chateau. Having secured the door, Joseph 
drew Raymond's attention to a small hole he 
had made in the wall. 

“J made this, monsieur, for the purpose of 
watching Pierre, whose room is next to mine. 
He has been gone several days; but you see 
he has come back, at last. I shall get track 
of him yet.” 

“Tt is strange that you watch him, Joseph. 
This house and its inmates are not what they 
used to be.” : 

“Monsieur never said anything truer. I 
hope nothing will happen to make any of us 
miserable. ButIam only a poor servant, and 
have no right to hear, or to see, or think any- 
thing.” ; 

“ For Heaven's sake, Joseph, be silent! I 
am nearly distracted. You need not wonder 
if I go mad.” 

“Tf you think so, smother the fatal curios- 
ity that urges you on. I have seen that you 
are troubled. Ifyou would be happy, go 
abroad, Travel; divert yourself; but never, 
never come here }” ; 

Joseph looked compassionately at Ray- 
mond. 


“T cannot comprehend yon, Joseph,” an- 
swered the latter, gnawing his lips. “Your 
insinuations are insulting to this house. The 
name of De Villanville isabove reproach, not- 
withstanding the accursed chain of cireum- 
stances that has gradually, and with singular 
pertinacity, linked itself together in my brain. 
These things that make me anxious are but 
trifling coincidences, magnified and exagger- 
ated bya disturbed imayination. I have been 
afool! Ihave been cruelly unjust to those 
to whom I owe the first and greatest duties. 
Joseph, I pardon your presumption,’ 

Joseph sighed, shook his head, looked at 
the floor, and returned no answer. Present- 
ly some oné was heard ascending a staircase. 

* Itis Pierre,” whispered Joseph. “I know 
his step.” 

A moment after, Pierre entered his room. 
Joseph looked through the aperture, and saw 
him sitting on the bed, much excited. He 
then placed a chair so that Raymond eould 
easily observe him, which he did with inereas- 
ing curiosity. He could hea, too, very plain-. 
ly; and when Pierre bean to realize his sit- 
uation, and mutter, and threaten, the young 
man’s interest became painfully intense. It 
was true some words escaped him, but enough 
reached his ears to terrify him. He readily 
understood that Pierre believed himself pois- 
oned; that he sought for an antidote in the 
little box ; that he meant to leave a reeord 
behind that should criminate his supposed as- 
sassins even after his death, should the anti- 
dote prove unavailing. He watched the prog 
ress of the writing, and saw the paper hid 
den between the mattresses. 

Joseph stood behind him ; and looking over 
his shoulder, also witnessed these events. 
Neither whispered their thoughts, although 
the coachman pitied Raymond’s distress. 

As soon as Pierre Lereau had passed the 
painful ordeal that followed, and, weak and ex- 
nausted, had fallen asleep, Raymond, making 
a gesture to Joseph to remain motionless, 
went sofily on tiptoe into the next room ; and 
thrusting his hand between the raattresses, 
secured the fatal paper. He was outwardly 
fine, but his face was quite ghastly in its pallor. 

Joseph, contrary to his wishes, had followed 
him, and now caught him by the wrist, whis- 
pering : 

“ For God's sake, don’t read it, monsieur !” 

Raymond pushed the honest coachman 
aside, and hastily descended the stairs. Jo- 
seph followed him anxiously and sorrowfully 
to his own apartment, surprised at the calm- 
ness which he exhibited. 

‘““My good young master,” essayed Joseph 
for the last time, “burn that paper. You 
will be happier for it.” 

“Sit down, good Joseph. Do not fear for 
me. You shall see that I am a man ” 

Raymond pressed his forehead a moment 
with his hand, then held the paper before his 
swimming eyes. The writing was bold and 
distinet. The words seemed to rise up to 
meet him, as if in haste to impart their fear- 
ful secrets. He read it twice, without an ex- 
clamation or the perceptible quiver of mus- 
ele, then he laid his head on a table and did 
not speak for a long time. 

“ My. dear master,” said the faithful Joseph, 
“do not believe all that is on that paper. 
Prerre is a great rogue !”” 

With a sickly smile, Raymond passed his 
humble friend the paper. He read it; and 
knowing so much, was sure of its truth. Ray- 
mond considered him attentively, while he 
perused the tell-tale document. 

“Well, Joseph?” he queried, hoarsely. 

“One should believe nothing without evi- 
dence,” faltered Joseph. 

“True, my friend; yet you believe it all.” 

“Tt is too monstrous to believe! Drink 
some wine, my master.” 

Raymond made an impatient gesture ; and 
seizing & goblet, drank a large quantity of 
water. 

“Joseph, is there any air in this room ?” 

“Monsieur, I have cpened all the win- 
dows.” 

“Tle air seems on fire! Have they gone, 
Joseph?” 

“They go to-morrow.” 

Raymond swallowed more water. 

“Joseph ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Got a crow and a hammer, and we'll visit 
the vaslts.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” suggested Joseph, 
“ Why this haste ?” 


“JT cannot bear suspense ; proof itself is 
better than it.” 

“Perhaps you are right. If resolved on 
it, I am ready.” 

“Thank you, kind Joseph! Let us go,” 
answered Raymond, huskily. 

They descended to the vaults—Joseph leay- 
ing him but a few moments to procure the 
necessary implements. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
THE BRICKLAYER. 

“ Monsieur ?” 

“Joseph ?” 

“This Jean Louis affirms that he is a brick- 
layer. Let him take down this wall. If that 
be his trade, he can make an opening more 
quickly and skillfully than 1, without dis- 
turbing the inmates of the chateau. He can 
replace it again, if necessary.” 

Raymord was looking hopelessly at the 
new masonry, which stood out palpably in 
the light of Joseph’s lantern. But too rap- 
idly he reealled the words of Merigny. He 
knew why the latter had linked the name of 
De Villanyille with crime, What infamy was 
in store for him and the guilty pair to whom 
he owed existence! Doctor Paul was alive ; 
There were drops of comfort in that. 

“What name did you pronounce, my 
friend ?” 

“Jean Louis.” 

“Ts not that name on the paper ?” 

*« Heaven is mysterious, but just, monsieur. 
My blood thrills in my veins! This is the 
bricklayer who reared this wall. Yes; the 
name is Jean Louis.” 

“Mon Diew! Is not the hand of Provi- 
dence manifest in this? Bring him forth, Jo- 
seph.” 

“Shall I leave you in darkness ?” 

“| fear not darkness : hasten.” 

Joseph and the lantern disappeared. Ray- 
mond paced to and fro before the wall, half- 
stunned by the terrific disclosures that had 
destroyed every prospect in life. All those 
sudden perturbations of his father and moth- 
er were now understood. He apprehended 
why th: diamond trowel had startled monsieur. 
The unwholesome ooze of the drain! he ree- 
olleeted that, too, and the sensations it had 
produced. How frightfwlly complete was the 
whole chain of evidence! Alas! for the De 
Noyans! Poor Catholina ! 

* You will be rich, Raymond—very rich !” 

How shocking were these words! Here 
was the motive—the key to unlock the wind- 
ing labyrinth of crime. 

“Ah, God!? exclaimed Raymond, ‘ wh 
hast thou made me the instrument of this dis- 
covery? It was their love of me— morbid 
and overgrown —that tempted them on to 
murder. Better had they loathed me!” 

He heard. Joseph coming, and turning 
slowly, beheld dean Louis, the bricklayer. 
His face was colorle-s, and fixed in its expres- 
sion as marble. With glassy eyes, he stared 
at the wall; it had been built more than 
twelve months, but still locked strangely new, 
in contrast with the adjoining masonry. 

“Ts your name Jean Louis?” asked Ray- 
mond. 

“Tt is,” he answered, without loooking at 
the qnestioner. 

“ Are you'a bricklayer ?” 

“T am,” said Louis, in a sepulehral voice ; 
“but Dll build no more walls! You may kill 
me, but my hand shall not touch the trowel. 
I have committed one awful crime against 
humanity, and God has punished me. Ye as- 
sassins and murderers! Jean Louis is not 
the weak coward that he was.” 5 

The bricklayer manifestly expected death, 
and was resolved to meet it firmly. 

“Take down a portion of that wall !” said 
Raymond, pointing to the implements Joseph 
had provided, 

Jean Louis gazed steadily before him. 

“Tt is not to build a wall, but to demolish 
one,” said Joseph, shaking him by the shoul- 
der to bring him ont of his stupor of dread. 
“Tswear no one willliiarm you! This manis 
no criminal who commands your service.” 

“Tyremember the two masks!” muttered 
the bricklayer. ‘Do not wall me up, I en- 
treav of you, but shoot me, or run me through 
the body! I know why the wall is to be 
opened. Ah! that is too horrible!” 

He shivered. : 

“The two masks are not here,” added Jo- 
seph. ‘This is young Monsieur Raymond 
De Villanville, and I am Joseph, the coach- 
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man. We are not here to perpetrate crime, 
but to unvail it. You are as safe as if with 
your wifeat home. Speak to him soothingly, 
my master. He is half dead with remorse 
and horror.” 

“Curb your terror,” said Raymond, kind- 
ly. “You are not the only one who suffers, 
Jean Louis. I am the son of him who caused 
this wall to be built. It is I who need pity, 
not you. Look at me, and see if there is 
crime in my face !”” 

The brieklayer for the first time noticed 
Raymond ; his thoughts began to descend 
from the dizzy height of fear, which they had 
gradually obtained through the pressure of 
circumstances that had surrounded him 

** Will monsieur give me his hand ?” asked 
Jean Louis, vibrating between hope and fear. 

Raymond extended his hand, and the briek- 
layer grasped it. 

“ Give ine the tools ; come nearer with the 
lantern.” 

Louis spoke more calmly, although his 
hand shook as he inserted the point of the 
erow between the bricks, which gradually 
yielded to his efforts. One was removed, and 
then anoth-r and nother, each successive one 
giving him less labor. The mortur rattled 
upon the floor, while @ sickening odor rolled 
out of the niehe. 

Joseph turned away, nauseated Raymond 
did not move, and the brieklayet kept steadi- 
ly at his work, expecting every moment to 
behold ashocking spectacle. A nile of bricks 
accumulated on either hand of Jean. 

“ Remove a few more at the bottom,” said 
Raymond, in a suppressed voice. 

The bricklayer obeyed. 

“That will do. Stand back. Give me the 

lantern, Joseph.” 
Raymond wedged his body through the chasm, 
and was within the niche. In his mind, there 
was a urim and mouldering skeleton ; but in 
that narrow space there was none. There was 
arusty chain on the floor. Where was the 
man in the wall ? 

He turned the lantern from side to side, till 
it rested upon a hole in the stone masonry. 
What a hereulean effort had been made for 
life! The shock of discovery had now come ; 
he should find the body burrowed in the earth, 
like a worm, where he had dragged it in the 
last wild efforts of his despair. An examina- 
tion revealed a drain beyond, with its sluy- 
gish current of filth. Crawling forward 
through the jagged passage, Raymond held 
the lantern into the pestilent stream. Imme- 
diately there was a hurried pattering of feet, 
and an innumerable army of rats went splash- 
ing along the drain. One, bolder than the 
rest, leaped upon Raymond, and was followed 
by another and another, till a stream of them 
poured over his person. With a single re- 
coil, he gained the niche, then sprang from it, 
shuddering at the contact of those damp, 
slimy feet. The rats swarmed after him, dis- 
persing in the extended vaults, leaving trails 
of filth as they went. 

“ Rats! rats!” exclaimed Raymond, think- 
ing of Monsieur Commodore, the madman. 

“ Joseph. where does this drain lead ?” 

© To the Mississippi,” said Joseph. 

Raymond staggered, and leaned against an 
angle of the wall. Anew and well-nigh over- 
whelming conviction forced itself upon him. 
He was faint and weak. 

“The coincidence is extraordinary. It is 
—it must beso! Rats, drains, walls, a plunge 
into the river—it is De Noyan himself! The 
incarceration and the vermin drove him mad. 
They attacked him in the drain. No wonder 
the shock overthrew his reason. Mon Dieu! 


- there will be one murder the less. 


“ Let us hasten ; ‘it is very damp here!” 
said the bricklayer, trembling. 
“TLead on, Joseph. Our Bethan for the 
re-ent is ended here. Jean Louis, follow us. 
thank you for your services. We must 
talk together of another subject. I am your 
friend. See what a fiendish troop is pouring 
from the drain! Hasten, Joseph !” 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
THE CASE TRI+D. 

“Edna?” 

“Doctor Paul ?” 

“ Shall you keep that appointment?” 

oa shall. I cannot forfeit my word.” 

“Very well, sister. I shall accompany 
you.” 

“Thank you. You sve very good, Doctor 
Paul. It would be quite embarrassiny to go 
and return alone, although I’m sure nothing 
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would happen. You ean attend me to the 
door ; then I will go in and tell this young 
man he is a De Villanville, and I can see him 
no more.” 

“ But I must hear you tell him he is a De 
Villanville. He isso handsome and insinuat- 
ing, that I dare not trust you with him. His 
gg 3 would sweep you away in a mo- 
ment. hat is woman’s reason to man’s 
art?” 

“ You make me feel that every day, Doctor 
Paul.” 

Brother and sister looked at each other af- 
fectionately. 

“Really,” added the latter, “I was quite 
imprudent to listen tohim. I feel yexed with 
mvself. What can he wish to say to me? 
lity my confusion, Paul.” 

Mademoiselle Merigny could not conceal 
her embarrassment. She shrank from the 
eyes of her brother, and would gladly have 
recalled her engagement. She attired herself 
for the street with far less composure than 
usual. 

“ Spare me your reproaches, brother. I be- 
lieve it was compassion for the poor young man 
that made me humor his wishes. Think how 
terribly he is placed. Is he not one to whom 
should be extended the helping hand of sym- 
pathy? His impetuosity, too, carried my 
assent by storm. I could not forget his 
kindness to you—I mean his kindness to me 
when your absence so alarmed me. Itis but 
just that he should receive every courtesy 
from us. On his account, you ought to pause 
and forego your vengeance. Let God punish 
the guilty.” 

“TI may be the humble instrument He uses 
for the punishment. of the guilty. Shall 
erime go unrebuked? Shall infamy wear a 
crown of glory? Edna, the De Villanvilles 
must fall!” 

They were now in the streets. 

“Think well of this, Paul.” 

“T have thought, and shall follow where 
duty leads, though the way be rough and 


thorny.” 
“J will not argue, for argument ever made 


ou more obstinate. But merey seems more 
based to the human character than jus- 
tice ; the first forgives, the second inflicts 
pain. Here we are at the door. I tremble, 
Paul. Do not be too stern with Monsieur 
Raymond.” 

“J shall consult my own honor and yours,” 
answered the doctor, ringing the bell. 

While he was waiting to be admitted, he 
rend his placard inthe window: “ Gone out. 
Will be in soon.” Vividly these simple words 
reealled to him the thrilling events of that 
exciting night when he first saw Catholina. 
The woman who had so perplexed Raymond 
opened the door, and greeted them in the 
most cordial manner. Her countenance had 
now meaning and vivacity. 

“Tn there!” she said, pointing. 

Edna and the doctor passed slowly into the 
apartment so familiar to them, and where 
the former had, on another oceasion, received, 
Raymond. It was dimly lighted with a single 
wax candle. Raymon! stood in the back- 
ground, and bowed slightly as th-y entered. 
Hisfa r-s were no Jonger pale. but flushed ; 
while his eyes were preternaturally brilliant. 

“You will pardon me,” he said, * if I have 
been too prom:+. I have not forgotten, sir” 
—to the doctor —‘“ that this is your house. 
I was bold enough to ask the honor of seeing 
Mademoiselle Merigny for a few moments ; 
but you afford me double pleasure by coming 
yourself.” 

These words were uttered in a tone of voice 
that left Merigny in doubt in regard to their 
meaning. 

‘* Monsieur Raymond is very obliging,” he 
said, -tifily. ‘ both of us, I believe, are in- 
debted to your kindness.” 

“And you wish to pay the debt?” inter- 
posed Raymond. ‘Is it not so.” 

The doctor was slightly embarrassed, while 
Edna secretly enjoyed his confusion. 

“T regret,” resumed Raymond, “to hear 
you speak of trifles that are not worthy 
to be remembered. It is not needful to give 
importance to such matters, in order to, rid 
yourself .gracefully of an undesirable ac-, 
quaintance. I am one easily shaken off. I 
seldom aspire to that which is unattainable, 
or humble myself for that which is selfishly 
withheld. That I have been charmed hy 
Mademoiselle Merigny, I am free to confess. 
I know of nothiny dishonorable in admiring 
that which is worthy of admiration. In pre- 


suming to love your incomparable sister, I 
am sure I offer no disrespect to you. Though 
she is dearer to me than life, she is not dearer 
than my honor. Mademoiselle,” he continu- 
ed, turning respectfully to Edna, “I did not 
intend that you should hear so much from 
my lips, but it being true, you will perhaps 
pardon it for truth’s sake.” 

“ What does this exordium portend ?” ask- 
ed Merigny. 

* Much, very much!” exclaimed Raymond, 
in a voice that made Edna start. ‘“ Things 
will be said in this room, that I trust in God 
never will be repeated out of it. Dector 
Paul Merigny, what have you to urge against 
my name and fame 2?” 

“ This is extraordinary language !” said the 
doctor. 

** Nay, good doctor, do not evade me ; come 
to the point. Is not my name known to you ?' 

hi Ftp td 

“ As a gentleman and a man, and as the 
brother of mademoiselle, what charges have 
you to bring against the name of De Villan- 
ville 2” 

“The conjuration is strong,” answered Me- 
rigny, uneasily, “but you will pardon me it 
I remain silent.” 

“ With what J know, and you know, that is 
impossible,” responded Raymond, pacing 
hurriedly to and fro. 

‘*Doetor Paul,” said Edna, in a low voice, 
“do yon not perceive that something has 
happened? Mark the wildness of his man- 
nr! His eyes burn like lamps!” 

‘I know not the extent of your knowl- 
edge,” the doctor replied; “ but if you have 
learned any seerets peculiarly mine, it was 
certainly without my aid and consent.” 

“Tf f ventated to aspire to the favor of 
Mademoiselle Merigny, should you not most 
strenuously oppose my wishes ?” 

*T should!” 

“ And yet you would give no reason?” 

“None!” said the doctor. 

“ Exeept that I am a De Villainyille,” add- 
ed Raymond, in a melancholy yoice. 

“Why should we prolong this interview ? 
Do we not understand each other?” said 
Merigny. 

“We do not understand each other! I un- 
derstand you, but you do not me. I know 
what is in your heart.” 

‘God forbid!” cried Doctor Paul, quite 
startled. . 

“ The moment has arrived when disguises 
and concealments must be stripped away. 
You would lay the accusation of murder 
against the house of De Villanville. You 
would drag the guilty inexorably to the tri- 
bunal of justice! You, who have had so much 
merey,and expect so much, would show none!” 

“Unhappy young man! Why do you 
urge me to ths? Why could you not have 
spared yourself and me this painful dinoue- 
ment? Do not foree me to go on. From 
my soul, I pity you. But see you are reso- 
lute, You have nerves of iron. Ask Jean 
Louis, the bricklayer, where the first great 
crime was committed.” 

“In the vault?” said Raymond. 

“Your unele, Philip De Noyan, was brick- 
ed up, alive, in a niche. That was the first 
erime.” 

“The man in the well was the first crime. 
What was the second, Doetor Merigny ?” 

The doctor recoiled before the young man’s 
searching eyes. 

“The second,” he faltered, conscious ot 
his own duplicity, ‘“‘was the poisoning of 
Mademoisvile Catholina, your fair cousin.” 

‘She died of poison, doctor ?” 

Raymond looked at beige earnestly. 

* Poison, administered at different times,” 
asserted the latter. 

“Will you have the goodness to look at 
this paper?” 

It was the certificate of Catholina’s death. 
The doctor glanced at it and changed color. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, “I wrote that from motives 
of expediency.” 

os ve well; now for crime the third ?” 

“‘My own life was beset on my return home. 
a the slayer, and barely escaped with 
life.” 

“The fourth, if there be indeed another ?” 

“The attempted assassination of Jean 
Louis, an honest bricklayer, who was torn 
from his family at midnight, and compelled 
to build the fatal wall that entombed poor 
De Noyan. It was for this act that his life 
| was beset.” ; 

“You have indeed brought a fearful erray 
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of crime against those whom nature and duty 
teach me to love. I marvel not that you 
would rescue Mademoiselle Edna from a De 
Villanville. Here are shame and infamy 
enough to prevent me ever holding up my 
head again among men. But though I can- 
not exonerate, I may palliate these acts. 
First, let me assure you that I relinquish all 
thoughts of Mademoiselle Merigny ; that I 
abandon happiness and every place that has 
known me; that I shall soon be dead to her, 
to you, and to all who have seen me or spoken 
my name.” 

“Monsieur, monsieur,” interposed Edna, 
“why should you bear the sins of others so 
heavily ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, I thank you for those words. 
They assure me, at least, that your sym- 
pathies rise above the terrible cireumstances 
that hem me in like a wall of fire. Now I 
will proceed to extenuate, as I may, the errors 
that have embittered my existence.” 

Raymond paused, advauced to the door, 
and ealled: 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” 

Immediately a step was hard in the doc- 
tor’s office, and a man with haggard checks 
and neglected beard entered the room. Me- 
rigny and his sister started involuntarily to 
their feet. 

“ Who is this?” (demanded the doctor. 

“ The man in the wall!” answered Raymond, 
with empressement. “It is the unforiunate 
De Noyan.” 

oe Impossible ! Young man, do not trust to 
artifice!’ exclaimed Doctor Paul. 

* Question him,” replied Raymond. 

“ You have heard what this young gentle- 
man has said?” queried the doctor, tixing 
his regards on the man called Commodore. 

The latter turned his eyes vaguely to the 
ceiling, and said: 

“ Rats! rats! rats !” 

“This is a maniac,” said Merigny, with a 
reproving frown. 

“Stoop low! Stoop low!” added the mad- 
man. ‘ Tear them from your face and throat, 
and dash them into the filth. a ra | 
—you will be overpowered! One brave dash 
and you will reach the river. Ha,ha! Rats! 


| rats! Accursed be drains, and brick walls, 


hE 


and riches. and brothers ! 

Doetur Paul glanced at his sister. 

“Paul! my mind intuitively seizes the ter- 
rible truth,” she said, hurriedly. 

“ De Noyan—Philip De Noyan ?” said Ray- 
mond. 

The madman started as from a dream, star- 
ed wildly around him, then relapsed into un- 
meaning vacancy. 

*« Catholina !” said Raymond, softly. 

“ Ah, God!” eried the man, in a touching 
voice. ‘ What was that? DidI not hear a 
strain of musie ?” 

He looked at Edna. 

“Was it you, fair one! Strike that note 
again!” 

Doctor Merigny was agitated. The name 
of Catholina had affeeted him. It was like a 
talisman awakening at once his hopes and 
his fears. 

“ Catholina !” repeated Raymona, stil] more 
gently. 

* Catholina!” reiterated the man with the 
haggard face. ‘‘There was once something 

ood, and swet, and beautiful, associated 
with that name. What was it, I wonder? 
Where am I? Good bricklayer, note this sign.” 

Tenderness, wildness, and fear, each strug- 
gled for expression in his face. 

“Ts this artifice?” asked Raymond, with 
a haughty glance at Merigny. 

“No, no! ‘tis truth,” answered the doctor, 
greatly wrought upon. 

“ By the East, and by the West, and by the 
South!” muttered De Noyan, holding up his 
thin, white hands. “By the square, and the 
compass, by the mallet, and the chisel, by 
the three great lights of the immemorial 
brotherhood !” 

The transparent hands waved and flickered 
in the air like the fitful flames of an expir- 
ing candle. 

he doctor sank into a chair, quite over- 
come, while a pale gleam of hope and joy 
fluttered over the face of Edna. . 

Raymond led De Noyan to a seat, saying : 

“Most injured of men! Heaven will yet 
pity you.” 

“The vermin do not trouble me so much,” 
sighed the madman. ‘TI will remain here ; 
it .s best that I sould not go away.” 


Edna was affected to tears, and even Me- 
rigny, the stout*hearted, found it convenient 
to cough, and avert his face. 

“Ts it proved, or is it not proved? de- 
manded Raymond, who continued standing, 
and whose countenance was gradually becom- 
ing pale. 

“Proved!” responded Merigny, sincerely, 
then added: “Monsieur, I beg of you to be 
seated ” 

“Not,” said Raymond, eloquently, “till I 
have plead for those whose exceeding love 
for me has led them astray. Remember it, 
my judges! It was exceeding love for me 
that made them criminals. Is not this an 
argument in itself? Is not this almost a eom- 
pliment to humanity? Consider it, Doctor 
Paul Merigny; you, who love your sister! 
Look upon me—a son, pleading for those 
whose pico gave him being.” 

* Cease! cease!” cried Doctor Paul. “ Look! 
Edna weeps _ I. too, shall weep like a woman, 
if von continue.” 

“ Nay, good doetor, I eannot be silent.” 

The person of Raymond grew taller. There 
was # mournful ap:! irresistible majesty about 
him. He now s-emed the accuser, and the 
doctor the criminal. 

“With the second part of this strange his- 
tory,” the young man continued, “you are 
but too intimat ly acquainted. You acted, 
at first, in harmony with the best dictates of 
humanity. Should I live to be as old as the 
world, I could not thank you enongh! It 
only remains to me to ask you to restore to 
me my sweet cousin Catholina.”’ 

Doctor Paul was now dea!ly pale. He 
arose, drew forth his handkerchief, wiped the 
trembling drops from his brow. and sat down 
again. 

-“T have but one nope,” added Raymond, 
“and that is Catholina.” 

Edna looked breathlessly at her brother. 
She wondered what he would do? She que- 
ried if his honor would remain wisullied and 
transcendant ? 

“T cannot be false,” gasped Merigny, 
“though my happiness hung on a lie! I 
make no unmanly evasion ; I deny nothing. 
But she is mine! I snatched her from death ! 
I prevented a murder. Do not rob me of one 
who is so endeared to me. You do not know 
what I suffered. The horrors of suspense are 
terrible!” 

*T Rnow all; I have the confession of Jean 
Louis, the bricklayer.” 

“Then you have the truth.” 

“Do you not see the moral? The crimes 
that you charged upon those not to be named 
by me. have not actually and in verity, been 
committed. Doctor Merigny, give me Catho- 
lina and let us part.” 

The face of Paul Mcrigny was the picture 
of dismay. He glanced hopelessly at Edna, 
who said: 

“This d-mand is but reasonable, brother. 
He has but her left , the others are dead.” 

“What can I do?” faltered the doctor. 
Shall I tell her to leave me? Must I say, 
‘Catholina, choose between a De Villanville 
and a Merigny.’ What right have you to de- 
mand this? Was it your skill that detected 
her peril? Was it your invention that sayed 
her from impending doom? Was it your 
heart that ached and aqouleed over her long 
and pulseless trance? Was it your face that 

she saw when she came back out of death and 
darkness ?” 

“Jean Louis has faithfully narrated the 
thrilling story. I know what you suffered in 
those long hours. Her beauty charmed you, 
while her danger inspired terror. Who could 
resist Catholina? She is whiter than the lily, 
sweeter thantherose. There is but one other 
on earth so beautiful. One might break his 
heart for her without shame.” 

“Catholina! Catholina!” murmured De 
Noyan, with an effort at memory. 

“You will drive me mad !” gasped Merigny. 

“Can you not endure misery as well as I? 
Have I not abandoned, as hopeless, a love as 
sacred as yours? You have Edna. Is she 
not a treasure? Are you not satisfied with 
each other? Then pity me, who have no one 
to speak to; who will go forth, to-morrow, a 
miserable wanderer. Catholiva shall not for- 
get you; she shal] write ; you shall hear from 
rer.” 

The doctor turned once more to Edna; he 
noted her flushed cheeks and moistened eyes; 
her clenched hands and heaving bosom. 

© Edna?? 


“ Doctor Paul 2?” 

“Save Catholina!” 

TAY it he 

“You! Plead with this inexorable young 
man. He will grant to you what he will not 
to me.” 

“ Paul, you overestimate my power. Be- 
sides, he isa De Villanville. We cannot com- 
pound and compromise with a De Villan- 
ville!” 

Edna smiled faintly. 

“Wecan—wecan! Iyield! I will object 
to nothing, providing your happiness be se- 
cured. Monsieur Raymond, you shall not 
leave us. If you visit other Jands, it shall be 
with us. We will be a party of four. But 
you never shall take her from my sight. She 
1s necessary to the sum of my happiness. 
Yes, thus it shall be! In some distant coun- 
try, we will forget our sufferings.” 

“ Cease, I entreat! You will kill mademoi- 
selle with shame. Her eheeks glow with re- 
sentment!” cried Raymond, amazed beyond 
measure at this turn of affairs. 

“Tf I interpret rightly, it is not resent- 
ment,” answered Merigny, gently. 

‘Heartless brother!” murmured Edna: 
“Your trading propensity quite shocks me. 
I believe you have no sense of delicacy. So 
you would bargain me away. Ah, what bold- 
ness! How can I sit and hear you? Women, 
Doetor Paul, are to be sought. Do not im- 
agine I have no modesty, because I have been 
such a doating and fond sister as to be blind 
to your faults. What must Monsieur Ray- 
mond think of me ?” 

“He told you very plain!v. sister, I thought, 
when I overheard him this morning,” observ- 
ed Merigny. 

“ O mademoiselle, your brother's audacity 
terrifies me! I feel that I merit your dis- 
pleasure,” stammered Raymond. 

“‘ He would sacrifice me toa De Villanville, 
but, as a woman, I must have my own way. 
I will but amuse Monsieur Raymond while he 
bears off the prize. I will promise no more.” 

* For your unmerited condescension,” cried 
Raymond, dropping upon one knee, “I hum- 
bly kiss your hand! While honor: d with your 
notice, 1 shall be as happy as my fallen pride 
will permit.” 

“For Paul's sake,” answered Edna, “and 
your misfortunes, I fear I shall be but too 
good-natured.” 

*‘Catholina shall le kept as a hostage,” 
said Merigny, whose face now was wondertully 
cheerful. 3 

“Improve your time, Doctor Paul, while I 
keep this young man at bay. When I have 
lost you, I'll go into a convent. I was once 
your idol, but now you have no worship but 
for Catholina. Monsieur Raymond, I warn 
you of Doctor Paul! He has been false to 
me, and he may be to yor. He keeps 10 
treaties, and is the ernelest, kindest, dearest, 
and most inconstant fellow in the whole 
world!” said Edna, playfully. 

“These De Villanvilics are not so bad, after 
all!" quoth the doetor. “Edna, you might 
let Raymond press the tips «f your finyer-. 
Ah! let him come with us to sce Catholina. 
You can take his arm, and he will, perhaps, 
soft-n your resentment as you walk. I will 
follow with De Novan. He must see his 
danghter ; possi!-ly the sight of hir may re- 
store his reason.” 

“Nay, broth:r, you lost your reason by see- 
ing her.” 

“T shall find it again. And then you are 
so very reasonable, that the loss of mine can 
searcely be felt in the family. There! pro- 
ceed. Raymond, le good enough to lend 
mademoiselle your arm.” 

So the little party left the house with very 
different f elings from those that agitated them 
when they ent red it. The doctor went away 
without the desire of retribution, Raymond 
without despair, and Edna with the warm glow 
of a new sentiment in her heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 

The meeting of Raymond and Catholina 
was deeply affecting. He receiy-d her with 
tearful thankfulness, a8 one given tack from 
the dead. Ofthe causes that had led to her 
temporary oblivion, nothing was said by eith- 
er. Respect to his gri-f kept Catholina silent 
on every topic calculated to give pain. Gradu- 
ally, he informed her of the unexpected res- 
toration of her father. He did not tell her 
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all the circumstances conneeté! with his sud- 
den disappearance, but wisely left that task 
to Doctor Merigny, who could communicate 


the details at such times and in sueh manner | 


as he deemed jess likely to shock her. He 
gave her to understand that illness had dis- 
ordered his mind, and that it was,hoped by the 
doctor that an interview with her would be 
the means of his recovery. The'sight of her 


memory, and reason return in a moment. 

When Catholina ‘had become sufficiently 
calm, the experiment was tried. De Noyan 
was led into the room where his daughter 
awaited him—the latter having been instruct- 
ed by the doctor. No one spoke. ‘De Noy- 
an’s eyes wandered about till they rested up- 
on Catholina, where they remained fixed. 
Various emotions were then apparent. 

“ Father !”? said Catholina. 

The sound struck home to his heart. 

“ Father!” she repeated. 

De Noyan trembled and breathed hard. 

“ My father, do you not know your Catho- 
lina?” added the daughter, throwing her arms 
around him. 

“Who speaks? Who 
dream comes to me?” 

Tears flowed from his eyes; they rolled 
down his cheeks. 

“You recognize your Catholina, do you 
not, father? Speak to me!” 

Nature proved stronger than madness; it 
burst the chains of insanity, and the captive 
mind went free. 

“My daughter! my daughter!” he eried. 
“My life! my darling !” 

Full recognition followed; and not one 
who witnessed the seene will ever forget it. 
There were no dry eyes there and then. 

Raymond had other and iess pleasing mat- 
fers to engross his attention and call him 
away. The night was quite advanced when 
the young man, with melancholy footsieps, 
gh ets the paternal chateau, which ney- 
er looked so dismal as on this oecasion. 

“ Ah,” he sighed, ‘what a change will be 
here! Had ever son such terrible duty to 
perform? But can I make them more mis- 
erable? Alas, no! Their cup is already 


is this? What 


full. Itshall be mine not to reproach, but 


to soothe and comfort. Who knows that, af- 
ter this hour, we shall meet again? The 
sight of me will be painful and humiliating, 
ealling back but too vividly t..eremembrance 
of their sins.” 

Raymond was about mounting the steps, 
when the door was softly opened and some 
one glided out. It was Pierre Lerean, with a 
little trunk in his hand, Raymond stepped 
back into shadow, somewhat, and when Pierre 
descended, sprang forward and eaught him 
by the throat. ‘The fellow struggled violent- 
ly to free himself, but Raymond's hand 
elutehed him firmly. 

“Villain! robber! assassin! Did you 
think to escape unknown and unpunished ?” 

“Ah, it is you, is it?’ gasped Pierre. 
“What means this violence? Let me go, I 
say! Fool! You'll be sorry if you dont.” 

“Td sooner haye compassion on a viper 
that had bitten me!” retorted the young man, 
furious with rage. 

“Tf youare then so headstrong, take that!” 

Pierre drew a pistol; then for a moment 
the struggle became fiercer, and in the midst 
of it, the weapon exploded. Pierre eried out 
and ceased to resist; he had received the con- 
tents of the pistol in his breast. 

“Ah, God! I die!” he exclaimed. “Tf 
have been the dupe of the De Villanvilles. 
I have been inveigled into crime, that you, 
Monsieur Raymond, might be rich; that you 
might seatter gold with both hands. Behold 
my reward! Look between—look between 
—the—the—mat-mattresses of my bed, and 
you'll find my last—last will and testament. 

tis all T ean do for you!” 

He had supported himself against the elia- 
teau, but now fell upon the ground, the blood 
flowing profusely from his wound. 

“1 die,” he muttered, “the dupe of the 
De Villanyilles. This is the reward of serv- 
ice. Accursed be the wages of the wicked! 

Raymond—Raymond—you'll be—ha, ha !— 
you'll be wmfamous! What word shall I carry 
to—to De Noyan and—and Catholina ?” 

Raymond saw his eyes shining like glass 
in the dark. 

“None, none!” said Raymond. ‘‘ De Noy- 
an escaped—Catholina lives!” 

Pierre’s face paled over in death before the 
wild stare of wonder had iaucd away. His 


; | you to-morrow.” 
might possibly touch a responsive chord of | 


head dropped lifeless upon the little trunk. 
Raymond left him. there, and entered the 
mansion. He went straight to the’ drawing- 
room, where he had seen a light from the 
street. The family had not retired. 

“Tere comes Raymond!” eried madame. 
*“T know his step. Ah, my son, this is an 
agreeable. surprise. We were going to join 

taymond embraced her, then pushed her 
gently from him. He shuddered when he 
thought of the spirit that was within her. 

“ Raymond, my boy,” said his father, “ you 
have not been very dutiful. You should 
have written.” 

The voice of monsieur was mournful. 

“ My son,” exclaimed madamv, “ your eyes 
are strangely wild! I ho;e you have not 
been drinking to exeess. We have had the 
carriage put in order; we were going in the 
morning. 

“Yes, you will go,” answered Raymond, 
“hut not in a carriage. The water will be 
the best for you. It is healthier, mother, the 
other side of the sea!” 

Madame looked at her son wonderingly. 

“There is blood on your hand, Raymond !” 

* And on yours, madame!” 

“ He addresses me as ‘ madame !’ 
strange, Philip?” 

Madame glanced uneasily at her hand. 

“Tt is playfulness,” rephed her husband. 

“Monsieur De Villanville, it is not play- 
fulness !”” 

De Villanville’s attention was no longer 
wandering, but fixed on his son. 

“ What is that frightful stain, Raymond ?” 
queried madame, with a slight tremor. 

“Phe blood of a villain, madame.” 

“ Alas! have you committed murder?” 

“Pierre is dead. He lies at the door with 
a little trunk, containing, probably, the fruit 
of his villainies, beneath him.” 

“Philip! Philip!” exclaimed the- lady, 
looking fearfully at her husband. “Do you 
hear what he is saying ?” 

. “Perhaps my father expected his death,” 
added Raymond, marvelously calm. 

“ Expeeted his death! Does my son accuse 
me?” 

DeVillanville’s voice was quick and startled. 

“Sudden deaths oceur at this time more 
than any other,” said his wife. “This pesti- 
lence cuts people down in, an hourg Ray- 
mond, you pierce me with your glances!” 

“ Pierre Lereau,”’ added Raymond, with em- 
pressement, ‘did not die of poison; he died 
of a pistol-ball.” : 

“ Of a pistol-ball!” repeated madame, still 
looking to her husband fur support. 

“Yes; you nved no longer feat him. His 

aceusing voice will never be heard. The dead | 
tell no tales. Mother, the play is over! Let 
the curtain fall. IT willnotrecriminate. Far 
be it from me to utter reproaches or heap 
conta ely upon your heady It is enough 
that you will never know peace more, unless 
Godin his merey compassionates you,” 
_ Raymond spoke with stirring solemnity. 
His father and mother shrank from him in 
unspeakalle dread. A nameless terror was 
at their hearts. 

“ Philip,” shrieked madame, ‘we are 
strieken !” 

‘** Leonora,” gasped hor husband, “we are 
stricken! It was reserved for our son Ray- | 
mond to do this.” 

“We have loved you,” faltered madame, 
“as never parents loved son!” 

“T know how you have loved me. Would 
to God you had hated me! That you had 
strangled meat birth! That you had buried 
me alive! That you had consumed my vitals 
with slow poison! That you had hired a vil- 
Jain to assassinate me as I walked the streets 


Is if not 


hy night i” ' 

A shriek, sueh as was never before heard in 
the chateau De Villanville, echoed and re- 
echoed throuvh its solitary rooms. It might 
have been heard down to thé vaults. 

“ Mother of God, Philip! The long agony 
is over at Jast!” ; 

She clasped her hands, the picture of un- 
fathomable grief and wordless dismay. 

“ Leonora,” panted De Villanville, “the. 
heavens have fallen! Weare crushed. We 
shall die with the hatred of our son Ray- 


mond.” _ ; ‘ 
“ Never, never with my hatred!” groaned 


Raymond. “ My love shall pursue you even 
to death. It shall grope after you down the 
dark portals. But your crimes appall me.” | 


* All this,” moaned De Villanville, “ have 
we merited. But one thing more remains, 
and that is death.” 

Madame fell upon her knees, and walkin 
upon them, tried to embrace the knees of her 
son. He evaded her. 

“ Nay, mother, I cannot permit it! To me 
you shall assume no humble attitude. To 
God, alone, sliall you bend that fair person. 
Think you I forget that it was love of me that 
led you to crime? Love, overgrown and mor- 
bid, yet love still ”” 7 

* Hark!” exclaimed De Villanville. “Was 
that a trowel I heard 2° : 

“Yes, down in the vaults, where they made 
the grave of De Noyan!” responded Raymond, 
hoarsely. ‘ 

His father’s hands fell weak and powerless 
at his side. Madame sereamed and groveled 
at the feet of her son, accuser, and judge. 

“© Heaven!” she murmured, “How sweet 
would be death! My dariing boy, I gave you 
life ; in return for the gift, give me death. It 
was with pain, my son, that I brought you 
into the world; by those sorrows, my Ray- 
mond,-I conjure you to dismiss me from it.” 

‘““Catholina, Catholina, thy sweet image is 
before me!’ murmured Raymond. 

“Cruel! ernel!” sobbed madame. 
cannot see how love can turn to erime.”’ 

The young man paused ; his purpose for a 
moment faltered. He struek his foot thrice 
upon the floor, as if to summon ghosts from 
the vaults below : 

De Villanville turned his back toward hig 
wife and son, and tlien followed a stunning re- 
port. He did not fall. Raymond rushed to 
him. He had attempted his life. His under 
jaw was shot off. He had placed the muzzle 
to his mouth, but through too much haste, 
hid done the fearful work imperfectly Tot- 
tering, with a hollow, groan, he sank to the 
floor. 

‘1 here was @ rustling of feet and an opening 
of doors. Catholina and De Noy«n, her fath- 
er, entered with slow and solemn tread. The 
spectacle that met their eyes made their faces 
look as white as those spectral beings that 
Raymond had seemed to evoke. 

Raymond saw only the mutilated form of 
his father, who raiscd himself feebly, and 
stared at De Novan and Catholinc. 

Madame looked up, shuddered, shrieked, 
and became unconscious. 

“Father, forgive me!” entreated Raymond, 
falling upon his knees. “These are not 
shades of the departed, but reglities. De 
Noyan eseaped through the drain. Catholina 
was saved by Doctor Merigny. Tn very deed, 
you have not committed marder. De Noyan, 
speak! Catholina, speak !” 

“By the merey of God and Jean Louis, I 
live.” said De Noyan. 

“By the merey of God and Doctor Merig- 
ny, I also live,” said Catholina. 

The voievs recalled madame from her 
swoon, 

Monsieur held up his hands ; an expression 
ot gratitude and joy beamed from his eyes, 
which trembled a moment and then closed 
furever. Their last look was upon Raymond. 

Madam» De Villanville was conveyed from 
the room insensible.. Months elapsed before 
she recovered her reason. Raymond watched 
over her, meautime, with the most devoted 
affection ; and it was his love that fiuaily wooed 
her back to couseions fife. Her penitence 
was und ubted and deep, and without affected 
demonstration. Catholina saw her but a few 
times.. The delicacy of Raymond prevented 
the silent reproach of her presence. eet 
madame disappeared, and the world knew her 
no inore; but it was reported that she had 
immured herself in a convent. his was pro- 
Vably true, for Raymond was known to make 
freauent visits to a distant monastery.” 

The next year, a party of five persons, dt- 
tended by two servants, one of whom was the 
faithful Joseph, trayel-d ‘through the most 
interesting countries of the Old World. These 
were Doet r Puul and Catholina, who found 
it impossible to live apart; Raymond and 
Mademoiselle Edna, who. had compromised so 
thoroughly that the doctor no longer feared a 
rivale and the fifth, De Noyan, whose health 
and happiness seemed complete. 

Jean Louis, the bricklayer of the Old Bar- 
rack, and Suzanne, his wife, kept the old cha- 
teau during a protracted bridal tour; and 
neither were haunted by the sound of a troweb 
in the vaults below. 


{THE END.J 


“He 


